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EXORDIUM. 


My object in reproducing these papers in book form is that 
they may prove interesting to a new generation of pharmacists 
and druggists who doubtless are unaware of their existence. The 
majority of the papers were written between 1880 and 1883. My 
extenuation for the constant repetition and pleading for the 
pivotal foundation of power, unity and organization, was at that 
_time, and still is, to engraft into the minds of our brethren the 
stupendous results that are invariably achieved by concentrated 
power, activity, aggressiveness, and vigilance. A power that 
should be formed into Local, County, and State organizations, and 
finally merged into a National association governed by State 
delegations. 

Since department stores have usurped the prerogatives of the 
dispensing druggist, their destructive influences throughout our 
entire country have been felt, directly and indirectly. ‘Their sale 
of advertised nostrums and medicines and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations at ruinous prices has become so fashionable that the 
established rates made by the manufacturers have become so de- 
moralized that the average retail druggist believes them to be be- 
yond redemption. In nearly: all the large centers of population 
where cutting is rampant, dealers seem to be willing to meet all 
cut rates irrespective of the ridiculous margins of profit. They 
are met solely to hold the business that naturally comes to them 
in their locality. Cut rates in the cutting centers seem to be the 
order of the day, even practiced by those who denounce such un- 
businesslike methods. 

There can be no doubt in the years above mentioned as to who 
were the pioneers of professional cutters, most of whom were 
pure and simple traders who conducted their pharmacies with 
registered clerks. When the Campion Plan was formed, had 
they included a retailer’s agreement in the plan, the chances of 
success might have been such that it would have been unneces- 
sary at present to have compelled history to repeat itself; but at 
that period several manufacturers in the plan that should have 
been classified among recalcitrants continued to violate their 
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agreements, resorting to cunningly devised schemes and “ ways 
that are dark” in order to supply dealers on the then published 
cut-off list. 

Their signed contracts were drawn so that they morally could 
not directly or indirectly furnish their preparations to department 
stores, original cutters, those on the cut-off list, or any person 
or persons not entitled to them. Indeed they were ever ready to 
serve any individual or firm that could liquidate the obligation 
for their goods in quantity. ray 

Subsequently a small minority of wholesale druggists imitated 
the methods of manufacturers who were violating the plan, which — 
further disturbed the situation for the restoration of prices. _ 

In the meantime the retailers, having no protective agreement 
to sustain, and finding no relief forthcoming, with goods con- 
stantly entering into the stocks of department stores and original 
cutters, simply “ paddled their own canoes” by adopting such 
ways and means as best subserved their own interests. Virtually 
they had no alternative. 

' The movement did not utterly fail, but it miscarried chiefly 
in the larger communities, for there were many localities where 
pharmacists organized themselves, formulating local prices-cur- 
rent, and transacting business with satisfactory results. In the 
meantime nearly twenty years have elapsed; while we have not 
in any sense decreased the difficulties that surround our trade 
affairs, yet it led thousands to study the subject and inquire into 
the causes of defeat. 

In selecting my articles I have attempted as near as possible to 
place them in rotation, showing the course which the original 
movement had made. Whether members strongly upheld their 
obligations, or wavered in executing them, I have tarely. alluded 
to my business affairs, and then only to define the attitude of my 
firm in the agitation. ; 

In several of these papers I have purposely omitted the names _ 
of many well-known members in our profession and the drug 
trade. Some have joined the “ silent majority,” while others who 
still survive are unworthy to be mentioned, owing to the fact 
that, while publicly masquerading as men of honor, they in reality 
eee the celebrated character of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

yde. 

_ With a population of 50,000,000 of people in 1880, there were 
in the drug business at that time about 28,000, or I to every 1800. 
In 1900 our population will reach 75,000,000, with some 38,000 — 
conducting pharmacies and drug stores, or one to every 2000; 
therefore, according to statistics it shows a decrease in numbers, 
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and consequently in many sections there should be less compe- 
tition than existed in 1880. 

We will now reconsider our difficulties before closing the salu- 
tation. The latest and most impressive procedure to convert 
applicants for mercantile favors is in operation in the City of 
Louisville, a business center where the drug trade has continually 
bristled with strong convictions of the duties of the day. The 
persuasive and gallant commercial interlocutor is not granted an 
interview with any member of the local association unless he is 
provided with credentials from the local secretary. That plan 
surely suggests an under-current, an irrepressible tide that flows 
at the sources of a restorative policy for the mutual protection of 
trade interests. With the exception of two cutters in that city 
the balance of that strong organization dispose of their goods at 
association rates. 

The current expenditures of a druggist in large cities are much 
greater than those of the average merchant in proportion to the 
amount of sales. Then why should he be compelled to meet the 
ruinous prices made by department stores on proprietary prepa- 
rations? ‘Their prices of popular articles are employed as a mag- 
net or bait to deflect trade from its legitimate channels. The 
ruinous prices at which these preparations are offered, at or less 
than cost, are corrected in their establishments by selling job-lot 
materials, and their legitimate wares at buoyant profits. This 
unfair competition cannot be redeemed or suppressed by raillery 
or indignation. ‘They must be prevented from securing the ad- 
vertised goods. 

There are a large number of persons in every city that are clas- 
sified as “ bargain-hunters,” who from necessity or pleasure will 
expend ten cents in carfare and footwear to save five, and then be 
deceived in the bargain. 

It is an innocent trick with “smart” proprietors to apologeti- 
cally inform the applicant for goods that are offered at bank- 
rupting prices that they “ have just sold the last package of the 
article,’ but have something made by themselves, with their own 
dry-goods label affixed, that is just as good or better than the 
genuine, so that the prophecy which I made twenty years ago 
has materialized, and to-day my articles should be transformed 
into “ Shall Tradesmen Become Bargain-counter Druggists?” 

Self-protection furnishes its own remedies. In several States 
co-operative associations have been established and are forming 
among pharmacists and druggists. They manufacture house- 
hold remedies, toilet articles, to which they are constantly add- 
ing pharmaceutical preparations and preparations of the Na- 
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tional Formulary. If present complications are not equitably 
adjusted and fairly overcome, who will state that they cannot en- 
gage in a general drug business? Such a venture can be avoided 
by every wholesale druggist and manufacturer being true to his 
legitimate customers and distributers. If partial failure is again 
to be the development of the present agitation, it will bring about 
a general revolution of trade relations. There is every evidence 
that the retailer in cut-rate localities will enter into any enter- 
prise that will increase his material prosperity. A tripartite plan 
vigorously executed will solve the problem and be of great bene- 
fit to all of the contracting parties. The wholesale druggist has 
grievances which cannot at present be readily solved. His col- 
lections in large cities are very unsatisfactory because of the cut- 
rate evil. A prominent member of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association informed me that during the past five 
years competition has so reduced profits in the wholesale trade 
that if affairs failed to improve he would soon be forced to exist 
on my celebrated diet of “fried snowballs,’ and that at the 
next pharmaceutical convention he would suggest that the for- 
mula for preparing them be incorporated in the coming pharma- 
copeeia, under the caption of Modern Pharmaceutical Nutritives, 
to which I replied that I would strain every nerve and all the 
convolutions of my brain to prevent it from becoming a national 
formula, as we were entitled to live like men and brethren. 

The truisms to which I have given expression should inspire 
all to act for their own prospective welfare. I have no “axes 
to grind ”; in fact I shall be subjected in the future, as I have in 
the past, to commercial martyrdom and ostracism for my bold 
and unimpeachable statements. A host of my admirers (?) have 
had a “rod in pickle” for me for the past fifteen years, but their 
animosity or discrimination has never developed a nightmare nor 
made the slightest impression upon my mental or physical equi- 
librium. um 

If by reviving this subject I have committed a crime against 
our trade interests, or modern civilization, in endeavoring to ele- 
vate the profession or encourage a fraternal spirit among pharma- 
ceutical practitioners, and our purveyors throughout the Union, 
for their advancement, for protection, rational profits, and for 
prosperity! then I am proud of it! Indeed, I glory in it! I shall 
continue the self-imposed task until the public have a broader 
and more profound conception of the life-work and slavery of a 
dispensing pharmacist, who performs his functions as a safe- 
guard between the physician and the patient, and who is richly 
entitled to receive fair remuneration, commensurate with his re- 
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wma and the obligations he owes to the physician and 
public, 

_ If pharmacists and druggists will only organize in the same 
manner that physicians, dentists, and members of other profes- 
sions do, they will be able to enforce at no distant time all reason- 
able claims to justifiable compensation, but it cannot be accom- 
plished by degenerating into a comatose condition or without an 
heroic effort on their part to unite. This power must be sup- 
ported and defended by no ambiguous language or vacillating 
attitude. 

The smoldering embers of the first agitation against trade van- 
dalism are rekindling themselves and being fanned into lurid 
flames by a new generation of pharmacists and druggists, whose 
convictions by evolution and study have grown more serious 
and intense. The present situation is not a forlorn hope by any 
means. We have groups of emphatic, representative men 
throughout our country to espouse a righteous cause, who are 
fully prepared and anxious to discuss trade problems, and are 
ready to enroll in this, the second campaign, to finally settle the 
status of pharmacy, professionally and commercially. 

An honestly upheld tripartite compact cannot fail to bring re- 
lief and success. The superstructure of any protective plan rests 
wholly upon the retailer, for in reality he represents the initial 
force and keystone of the arch in the present agitation for vic- 
tory or defeat. A tripartite plan based on mutual agreements 
was the true remedy nearly twenty years ago, and it is the true 
remedy now. We must admit that the situation is a desperate 
one, and that it requires radical treatment. A compromise at 
this juncture cannot be entertained, except it be on a legitimate 
basis of protection. Your active co-operation is imperative. 

Every proprietor of a pharmacy, every druggist,every registered 
clerk, every licentiate, every professor of pharmacy—indeed every 
individual interested in the progress and future of pharmacy and 
its trade interests—is morally and individually involved. The 
combined efforts of the three enumerated factors in a tripartite 
plan are absolutely necessary to insure a peaceful and well-mer- 
ited triumph. So mote it be! 

Very truly yours, 


Gg JH 


August 15, 1899. 
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| SHALL 
PHARMACISTS BECOME TRADESMEN? 
at 
CUTTING PRICES—THE REMEDY. 
wt 


ARTICLE I, 


A QUESTION which grows out of the subject of this mono- 
graph is, whether it is judicious that a pharmacist should 
define himself as a tradesman, and confine his operations to trade 
customs? If the commodities usually kept in a pharmacy had 
no uniform specially fixed prices, and were subject to continual 
and violent fluctuation, so that an article would change its value 
weekly, we might be persuaded to conduct our affairs and con- 
form to general commercial usages; the situation, however, is 
far different and surrounded by sentimental and professional rea- 
sons, that should prevent every pharmacist from placing his 
vocation within strict trade limitations. A regular standard rate 
has been fixed for proprietary and popular medicines, which the 
public everywhere unhesitatingly and willingly pay; therefore, it 
would surely be more consistent for the pharmacist to refuse to 
be classed among exchangers of commodities, for, in many arti- 
cles that he sells, his character and responsibility are involved 
_ through recommendation. , 

An ordinary tradesman denies, as a rule, any responsibility in 
the quality of the wares he furnishes to the public. Take, for 
instance, the grocer, who had been selling pure cream tartar for 
weeks and months to an innocent and gullible class of citi- 
zens. Under the “ Adulteration of Foods” Act, he was pro- 
ceeded against, and to his horror his pure cream tartar proved to 
be powdered terra alba, with a small percentage of tartaric acid ;the 
dealer proved himself perfectly innocent of the charge. Instead 
of holding the innocent guilty it was the duty of the Board of 
Health to prefer charges against the manufacturer; the maker 
was the malefactor. The grocer, by the nature of his 
business, in which there is no implied responsibility except his 
own acts, could not be expected to analyze the white dirt the 
manufacturer sold him under the name of pure cream tartar, yet 
he was unjustly declared guilty of a misdemeanor under the Act; 
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as an extenuation, he disclaimed any responsibility in the quality 
of the article, and it was a just defense. In this decision the 
innocent person was punished. By this verdict I am enabled to 
show you the line of separation as a tradesman. Ifa wholesale 
dealer. supples you with an adulterated article, and you dispense 
it and are proceeded against for selling impure goods, I claim that 
the wholesale dealer is more guilty than the pharmacist? The 
responsibility is inferred. The wholesale dealer should not be 
allowed to shield himself; the moment he affixes his labels and 
trade-marks to a package, he accepts the responsibility. Unlike 
the grocer, who is a non-producer, or mere exchanger of articles 
that are daily requested of him, the pharmacist is expected, 
through his education and profession, to examine every article 
sold in his establishment and to be accountable for its quality. 
Therefore, how can you be so blind to your own interests and 
profession, by even entertaining the thought that you are an irre- 
sponsible tradesman? The reverse is true excepting as to those 
products that are guaranteed or labeled by reputable manufactur- 
ers. You are responsible in the eyes of the world; your opinions 
are requested ; your profession is respected ; your intelligence ; why, 
the public give you every confidence that it is possible to confer; 
you dispense their prescriptions and medicines; you tell them for 
the last time how they are to take what you have prepared for the 
alleviation of their ailments or to build up their streneth. Now, 
by what theory can you possibly place the practice of pharmacy, 
even though you sell fixed articles, on a level with commercial 
tradesmen? Wake up and put on your thinking caps and see if 
you can afford to make such a sacrifice for the waste of time spent 
at our colleges of pharmacy or before the boards of registration 
examination. 

The profits of pharmacists in large cities are limited to a modest 
income; their opportunities for the expansion of business are 
circumscribed by localized limitations, especially in these times 
where there is an undisguised and unwholesome overcompeti- 
tion. There are at least two pharmacies where but one should 
exist, conditions which, sooner or later, regulate themselves. 

Within a few years a disastrous practice has introduced itself 
into the unostentatious and peaceful business affairs of pharmacy 
—that of unnecessary reduction of established prices for proprie- 
tary medicines and allied preparations, whereby the mutual in- 
terests of all pharmacists are publicly assailed and jeopardized. 
When we consider the fact that, as a whole, we are fast becom- 


ing a scientific and professional class, who in the nature of events — 


must conform somewhat to public requirements and prejudices, 
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at least so far as dealing in patent medicines and nostrums is 
concerned (more than seventy-five per cent. of which should be 
sunk into an unfathomable abyss, for the general welfare of the 
human race), and when we again consider that more than average 
intelligence is demanded to fulfill the obligations and responsi- 
bilities of a pharmacist, we must also ponder over the fact how 
poorly remunerated such services are, and that it is about high 


time that we put ourselves in a defensive and aggressive po- 


sition for our self-substantiation. 

In connection with this long-spun sentence, I extend to Mr. 
William L. Turner of Philadelphia, the right hand of fellowship 
for an article on patent medicines, printed in the issue of The 
Weekly Drug News and American Pharmacist for Jan. 24th, 
1882 ; the ideas therein expressed completely reflect my own opin- 
ions, and the article is well worth careful reading. 

The cutting of prices has now assumed such importance that 
only five out of 600 are in favor of sustaining cut-rates in the 
City and County of New York, while 595 are earnestly endeavor- 
ing to suppress the practice of underselling goods. A national 
association of druggists was formed in Washington this year; one 
of its objects was to formulate a remedy or method through which 
relief could or might be obtained. Many plans have been sug- 
gested more or less impractical, yet none in large cities have been 
successful or made the slightest impression. 

I may be pardoned for introducing personal reminiscences, 
but they are employed in connection with the subject. Several 
years ago, when the practice of cutting prices was first promi- 
nently introduced, I chanced to be in a promising city where 
nearly twenty druggists were happily contending with each other; 
all at once a newcomer appears and makes himself conspicuous 
and unpopular by generally reducing the price of all proprietary 
articles and patent medicines; he was anxious to establish him- 
self and he chose that form of procedure, naturally to the chagrin 
and disadvantage of his fellow druggists. He succeeded in at- 
tracting a large business to the detriment of trade interests. It 
must be stopped—they reasoned, argued, and moralized with 
him, but he was not receptive. So they held an informal meet- 
ing. I happened to be in the town on business and was invited 
to take part in the discussion. When all had spoken, I offered 
them the following as a remedy: 

Form a local protective association, advertise in the same 
mediums the same prices that the aggressor does, state reasons 
for engaging in such unbusiness-like methods, and that you are 
compelled to co-operate and adopt similar rates for the mutual 
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protection of individual interests—not omitting to acknowledge 
that the prices are ruinous and unprofitable; faithfully followed _ 
up it will only be a question of time when the erring brother will | ; 
become a penitent petitioner, make terms and join the associa~ — 
tion, under a special penalty and agreement. I also recom- 
mended, for the purpose of quickening the transgressor’s senses, 
if he failed to act with prompt resolution, to inform him that 
to hasten a surrender the association would sell at cost every 
article he sold at cut rates. The association adopted the plan, 
put it in operation, pursued him in every direction, and in five. 

* months surrounded him completely, and under parole penalty 
and agreement he joined the association. He is to-day one of its 
happy members. Everyone obtains full prices. They even go 
so far as to make prices for prescriptions, with discriminative 
rates for our poorer fellow-citizens. 

‘Now, while this was an excellent coercive measure, in a small 
city, and one which could be successfully applied in any com- 
munity, yet it is entirely inadequate in large cities. In populous 
centers, where there are a thousand pharmacists transacting busi- 
ness under diverse conditions, aims, and motives, the preven- 
tive necessities are necessarily different. To be successful, there 
must be absolute unity and organization; without it nothing can 
be accomplished; no matter how effective a plan may be, you 
must make sacrifices in time and interest, otherwise you will fail. 

In small communities the residents are pretty well known to 
each other; in large cities the people in one section are as stran- 
gers to another, having in a business sense no sympathy with 
each other in the business affairs that affect the general welfare. 
Society, like an edifice, is built on a superstructure of successive 
layers for mutual support—occasionally the keystone of the arch 
is displaced by some violent disturbance, and temporary destruc- 
tion ensues, but it can be and is replaced by employing skillful 
architectural methods. 

The question of free trade has no connection whatever with this 
discussion. If we were, pure and simple, tradesmen, I would 
admit free trade as a connective factor, and, at any price, “ sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish’; but I will never admit 
or acknowledge the assumption that the practicer of pharmacy 
can be classified among illiterate, irresponsible tradesmen. It is 
not our realm, nor was it ever so intended ; therefore it would be 
the height of stupidity for any member of the profession to make 
any such admission. 

The object of cutting prices is two-fold; it is either a struggle 
to sustain a sinking ship that has sprung a tremendous leak, or 
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it is to attract trade from its natural sources, or to carry out the 
figure of speech, to sink other ships—to strand them. One priva- 
teer or rebel creates confusion and havoc in trade interests; five or 
Six, correspondingly create more. The pernicious effect of ruin- 
_ ous prices, well advertised, is indeed a deplorable precedent. 
The profit of the pharmacist, confined to his geographical lo- 
cality, is small enough without réquesting or demanding of him 
that he shall place himself on a level with a scalper. The few 
persons who represent cut rates simply force every pharmacist 
in the city to meet their prices, or, by refusal, drive their cus- 
tom into the stores that maintain the guerrilla practice, a pro- | 
cedure which, at least in pharmacy, should not be allowed to exist 
another year. 

Is it not a sad spectacle, under the circumstances, with a rem- 
edy at hand, that requires but little attention from a few capable 
men, that no solid interest is taken by those who should defend 
the dignity of the profession? Because a few desperate men 
lend themselves to an unpopular and degrading policy, is that a 
sound reason that the character of a pharmacist is to be dragged 
in the mud and placed on a level with ordinary tradesmen? It 
is high time that a pharmacist realized the fact that he is supposed 
to be the most intelligent and high-minded exponent of trade 
principles and its morality. Rather than submit to the dictation 
of a few irregulars, would it not be wiser to make preparations 
to compel their submission by methods that should be promptly 
introduced for the best interests of pharmacy? 

Many believe a potent remedy to be to meet the scalper’s 
rates, but that is a delusion, and a very questionable move. 
If you meet the price in those cities, you fix for years an 
unhealthy way of doing business, by submitting to every fluc- 
tuating price with little or no profit. You would fare quite as 
well to sell what you can at regular rates and refuse to undersell 
goods. If every pharmacist respected the plan of insisting on 
full prices, he would at least preserve his character and uphold 
his claim to legitimate methods of doing business. 

Instead of enforcing the latter plan, 595 out of 600 pharma- 
cists grumble, moan, and suffer, while the five benefit them- 
selves, temporarily, let us hope, at the expense and anger 
of 595: Weaee 

Selling at ruinous advertised prices not only affects the City 
and County of New York, but also spreads its uncomfortable and 
chilling effects to the surrounding country, covering at least a 
radius of twenty miles. Our nearby pharmacists have a common 
interest in antagonizing scalpers’ rates, and when a protective 
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association is formed they undoubtedly will be happy to co- 
operate in the warfare. ei" 

There are those who delude themselves by believing that the 
exponents of cut rates do not thrive on the misfortunes of their 
brother pharmacists. Be not deceived; in company with depart- 
ment stores and others, they are co-partners in your own loss of 
business, and on the contrary, there are occult and unmistakable 
evidences of prosperity in such establishments, since they employ 
job-lots to sell other materials or wares at higher margins of 

rofit. 

Please remember that cutting the price of proprietary medicines 
or allied preparations does not in any sense or manner mcrease 
their consumption; the public buy those articles because they really 
need them or use them as luxuries in times of prosperity. There- 
fore the increased trade of a cutter is not due so much to irregu- 
lar well-advertised prices as it is to decentralizing trade from its 
legitimate channels, thus depriving his confréres of profits or ex- 
pected revenues that should fall to their lot in their respective 
localities, and which would do so but for the ruinous prices of 
established scalpers. 

Public sentiment is openly in sympathy with legitimate 
profits, but secretly it seems to lead the public to patronize such 
establishments on the ground of economy ; there is an affluent class 
in all large cities, who should be the last to patronize irregular 
stores, but who are generally on the scalpers’ spot before the doors 
are opened. Live and let live should be the aim of all pharmaceu- 
tical interests, but it should read, according to some, “ Let me 
live, though others perish,” so long as my interests are not 
invaded. 

It would be difficult to arouse public antagonism to such meth- 
ods; your customers will patronize them, and it is a serious matter. 
to every pharmacist on the ground that the public who make pur- 
chases at a cut-throat pharmacy will reserve for the same concern 
their other requirements, which diminishes the general business, 
and, as a sequence, its profits; on that point all agree. Some- 
thing must be done. 

The dry-goods practice in pharmacy must and shall be sup- 
pressed. Very well, all the remedies promulgated or heretofore 
suggested will fail—absolutely! Boycotting, ostracism, and a 
general assault on manufacturers and dealers who supply scalpers 
will prove a failure—the remedy must come in a legitimate way. 
I tell you frankly that putting manufacturers and dealers on the 
black list of your commercial intercourse because they persist in 
selling such persons is simply childish and superficial. For years 
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our firm have refused to sell Blank & Co., and other dry-goods 
establishments, yet if you inspect their stock you will find our 
goods. They can and do procure our goods, and I might add 
that there are one hundred ways of obtaining them through mer- 
cantile avenues; so the sooner you abandon visionaty remedies 
the better, for they are only temporarily palliative. 

In fact since this cutting of regular prices has been indorsed 

by a few new accessions, we have given strict orders not to sell 
any firm or individual engaged in supplying goods to the public at 
under prices. Self-styled competitors make all the capital they 
can out of our position, by assuring such scalpers that we are en- 
gaged in unbusinesslike proceedings—introducing oppressive. 
measures and interfering with free-trade principles and free 
agency. Very well, so be it, and so far as we are concerned, they - 
are perfectly welcome to such traffic. We will surrender such ac- 
counts willingly for the general good. 
_ The enemies of full prices have urged as a defense that they 
have an absolute right to offer the articles of pharmacy at any 
price, whether it meet with the approbation of their fellows or 
not. They have their own “ bread and butter ” at stake and will 
worship Mammon at all hazards in the struggle for existence. 
This one idea in their minds, that of immolating established trade 
customs, and at the same stroke lowering the character and dig- 
nity of the profession, seems to be the goal of their ambition. In 
medical societies ethical obligations and rules have been created 
for the general guidance of members in their professional inter- 
course, and to which they willingly submit. A rebellious mem- 
ber receives his merited punishment by being expelled. In 
pharmacy we cannot so act. When a member succeeds in ac- 
quiring an unenviable reputation among his co-laborers, and he 
totally disregards their mutual interests, and degrades the mor- 
als of the pharmacist, then the remedy is like the aggressor’s— 
any that will accomplish the purpose. 

All your present remedies in these cases are simply bread pills ; 
they are supposed to possess therapeutic powers, but they are a 
deception, an ignis-fatuus; the nearer you assume yourselves to 
be to a solution, the further off its phosphorescent glare will 
appear. In fact, while you have been writing prescriptions for 
the patients’ decease, the number of scalpers have increased among 
Depariment Stores. 

Now let us calmly inspect the situation as it really exists. Orig- 
inally but one aspirant to cut prices was in the field, whose whole 
ambition seems to have been to the great detriment of pharmacists 
to become the “ Terror of druggists ” ; what a distinction to glory 
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in; how do the injured regard him? In any sense it is not a very 
enviable position to occupy in these enlightened times. A drug- 
gist should have loftier aims. Since then a few others have joined 
the anti-monopolists. I will not say from choice, but, according to 
them, from necessity. We will not attempt to discuss that ques- 
_ tion, but the truth is that the step so taken against trade interests 
has demoralized the entire profession of pharmacy. : 

To strengthen our convictions, and for argument, let me go 
under the surface of the question and assume that we have in the 
city and county of New York about 600 druggists; the number 
actually in business I believe to be over that number. Their aver- 
age receipts cannot be far from $25 per day; of this amount about 
one-half represents the sale of proprietary medicines and popular 
preparations, the balance for prescriptions; it is safe to state that 
under a regular policy the profit of the proprietary articles at 
regular rates would be at least 33 1-3 per cent. of $12.00 or $4.00 
per day, $1460 per annum, and to carry it to its ultimate aggregate 
sum (making the income on proprietary articles in round figures 
$1500 per pharmacy) the grand total would be $900,000 per 
annum for the business transacted. 

T am describing the situation in 1883, sixteen years ago. Since 
then the number of pharmacists have increased to nearly 1600, or 
not quite three times the number in business in 1883. 

Under the scalpers’ system the revenue of pharmacists, if they 
confirm the rates established by cutters, will be reduced about 75 
per cent., making it only $375 per annum, where by all that is just 
they should receive $1500, making a total yearly loss of $1125 to 
each pharmacy. An absolute and irrecoverable loss on the total 
annual business of no less a sum than $675,000! !! No wonder 
the entire community is ready for a vigorous and stubborn war- 
fare, and must protect itself by suppressing such practice in some 
positive manner. It can only be done by employing allopathic and 
heroic methods. Conversation and good intentions will not 
remedy the evil—you must act and with heavy artillery—small 
weapons are about as effective as when you attempt to introduce. 
buckshot into the anatomy of an alligator or an encased terrapin. 

Let us view the same illustration modified; say you refuse to 
meet cut rates, and sell articles only at full prices, you lose 3-4 of | 
your trade or $3.00, and receive only $1.00 or $365 per annum, 
quite equal to selling at cut rates ; while not meeting the cut prices, 
you must remember that you are continually losing trade for the 
scalpers’ benefit. 

_ If the loss of $1125 per annum to each pharmacist is no incen- 
tive to fly to arms, why an earthquake won’t move you. There 
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1s NO Compromise in this subject; either sustain cut rates, which 
means a loss of dignity and character, or apply the remedy. 
You cannot succeed in a compromising course—selling at any 
price. You might just as well institute * Cheap John ” tricks and 
spend your time driving the best bargain you can with your cus- 
tomers. Ax ; 

By retaining your customers through generally enforcing full 
prices, you will find your income increase surprisingly during the 
year, and gain at the least calculation in actual profit on a business 
of $25 per day, between $500 and $1000; therefore, who will re- 
fuse to take $10 or $20 of stock in a protective association? You 
can well afford to lose that amount or less every year for the 
purpose of saving $1000 or thereabouts! There is no exaggera- 
tion in the figures. I have carefully made my calculations from 
items furnished me by several pharmacists, and I found that pro- 
prietary and manufactured articles outside of prescriptions formed 
about one-half of the daily receipts. In one case, we took the ad- 
vertised cut rates and compared them with the full rates on $12 in 
sales, and found a difference in the loss of legitimate profits (that 
could just as readily be obtained) of the sum of $2.65. If you lose 
only $2 per day in actual earned profits that you sacrifice to meet 
cut rates, it will amount in the course of a year to a loss of $730. 

- The object in correcting this evil is to demand and obtain regu- 
lar prices; let tradesmen do the job-lot business; it requires no 
brain to exchange goods at half price, or to dispose of wares at a 
banker’s commission of two and one-half per cent.; and besides 
every pharmacist in the struggle has his reputation to preserve. 
lf we don’t set a value upon ourselves and rise above mere mer- 
cantile trade instincts by supporting each other within reason and 
for our general welfare, I am sure no other element in social 
system or body politic will! 

Having an enthusiastic interest in elevating the profession to its 
proper sphere, and at the earnest solicitation of the friends of 
progressive pharmacy, I have been requested to assist them in 
preventing the spread of a disease prior to its becoming an epi- 
demic, or if possible to stem the tide. In undertaking the task, my 
first step was to repudiate as impractical all existing remedies, and 
think out some new plan, with greater breadth, to which a large 
body of men could boldly subscribe and support. I have already 
imparted the skeleton of the plan to several interested parties, who 
unanimously approved it. If entered into in the proper spirit, it 
is bound to carry the enemies’ fortifications, with little or no loss 
of ammunition. The citadels must be stormed and taken at the 

point of the bayonet, by stubbornly maintaining countercharges 
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and undercharges. The plan will succeed; it cannot fail. It will 
end sooner or later in an unconditional surrender and proclama- 
tion of peace and reformation. If the association desired to be 
exacting, they could make the aggressors pay war indemnity, for 
involuntary expenses incurred, which could be easily obtained by 
stating that the strategic points will be held until the terms of sur- 
render are complied with. 

The prescription is thoroughly allopathic, and connected with 
the Franklinite electric current. In the language of the distin- 
guished medical litterateur, Dr. Fothergill, of Edinburgh, “ Here 
it is, and how natural it looks.” 

Call an informal or general meeting of local pharmacists in 
some suitable hall. The College of Pharmacy might offer their 
lecture room for such a purpose. Appoint a temporary chair- 
man and secretary and debate your grievances—finally organize 
in a regular way. When formed issue stock to the amount of 
$10,000 in shares of $10 each. Select a site as near as possible 
to the scalper and open an association store; the better plan how- 
ever, would be, whenever possible, to secure the nearest phar- 
macist to the cutter, and arrange with him, which would naturally 
simplify matters considerably; the pharmacist so chosen could 
not be opposed to your action; place your representative in such 
store as the manager. ‘The best way to effect this would be. to 
take an inventory before taking possession and when a satisfac- 
tory compromise has been effected with the cutter, return the 
store to the owner in the same condition as you receive it. 

If the association is compelled to open a store it should be held 
on a lease; when the object for which it was established has been 
effected sublet it to an unantagonistic branch of business, but 
hold the lease to enforce good behavior; still it might operate 
quite as well to vacate the premises completely and abide by 
the chances of a breach of agreement; in such event the most 
accessible store would answer quite as well. 

The store is selected and ready for business, the first move is 
to undersell the cut prices just enough to attract the trade to the 
association’s establishment, mainly through the cutter’s advertise- 
ments. Use every honorable means to induce the public to pat- 
ronize “cut rates” cut—‘ similia similibus curantur” in this en- 
terprise. Two men might be employed as perambulating obe- 
lisks—with large placards showing the advantage of making pur- 
chases in the pharmaceutical crematory furnace: parade them in 
opposite directions, so that they will meet the public from both 
directions of the thoroughfare—one block each way—civil sen- 
tinels; in fact press into srvice every form of economic publicity 
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that will direct trade into the association’s commercial battery. . 
At night let the men use illuminated banner signs, also place a 
very conspicuous one in front of the association’s pharmacy, 
which treatment in effect recalls the pathetic scene in one of 
“Eschylus’ Greek tragedies where an eagle was brought from 
his high and etherial estate, with an arrow that was winged in 
its flight by its own plumage. No pharmacist can view with 
serene composure the prices at which the regular articles are sac- 
rificed. The suppression of the evil should receive the approba- 
tion and hearty co-operation of every true friend of pharmacy. 

The store or stores appointed by the association to undersell 
the cutter are the only ones to compete with the aggressive 
original Jacobs. The balance of the members of the association 
in any and all parts of the city are to stand firm for the full retail 
price established by the manufacturer. Briefly, five are to un- 
dersell, and 595 are to stand firm on the regular marked price, 
or those rates established by the New York Druggists’ Union. 
_ Again, manufacturers and wholesale druggists during the siege 
are to loyally support the association by refusing to furnish their 
goods to the advertising cutters. 

As a matter of necessity the cutter will soon meet the associa- 
tion’s cut-prices cut—the Protective Union then re-cuts its own 
rates to keep them below the cutter—in other words keep under- 
selling continually even though you are compelled to offer the 
customer the goods requested free of cost with a history of Chat- 
ham Street methods, and their effect on the legitimate business of a 
pharmacist ; in this way you will soon enlist public sympathy and 
cause the prodigals’ conversion. When they return they will be 
better relatives, or, if their bump of acquisitiveness gravitates to 
brilliant business abilities, let them either choose extensive commer- 
cial affairs or become Wall Street bankers and brokers. The 
“ prince of cutters”. would soon meditate on the situation; when 
he finds that after paying his advertising bills, store rent, and 
clerk hire, his individual expenses are making a very powerful 
impression on his reserve capital—and no prospect of relief from 
his oppressors (?) that he originally oppressed himself. There 
are but two things for him to do, either to join the Pharmacists 
Protective Union, under a penalty and agreement not to re-enact 
_ the scalping policy, or let him establish a department store, where 
he can exercise to his heart’s content his theory of trading. 
Should cost price be reached, and sustained for a few months— 
depend upon it, negotiations will be in order, but you must remain 

in your policy. 
i The eb liaied by the association should be under the 
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. direction of a committee of five or nine; to one should be given 
the power to make purchases, to another to pay bills. Chey 
should also be empowered to engage managers and be held 
responsible by the association for the management of the affairs 
of the stores. Five members in the committee, with solid ability, 
would be more effective than nine; they would accomplish more 
with less circumlocution. 

Now, allow me to enter the financial atmosphere of the ques- 
tion again, and its chances of success and failure. In the first 
place I have shown you what your actual losses are on a business 
of $25 per day, of which sum $12 is received for proprietary and 
manufactured articles at full price that were paid willingly by the 
public, and what you received when compelled to sell at cut rates, 
and the effect on your special trade. At full prices you receive 
a profit per annum of $1460; at cut rates $375, and by refusing to 
meet cut rates and dispose of what you can at full profit, is nearly 
the same as cut rates or $365; either of the two latter amounts 
taken from the actual profits of the sales leaves a dead loss of 
$1085 which should have fallen to you but for this cut-rate 
policy, well advertised. The association will call for subscrip- 
tions to one thousand shares at $10. Considering that you lose 
over $1000 per annum, what would the total loss of $10 or $20 
amount to if your trade was re-established and you got full prices; 
even though you lost every dollar subscribed, you would get 
your money back in a legitimate way fifty times over; is that 
no inducement to crush out cut rates and save from $500 to 
$1000 by investing $10 or $20? You risk nothing whatever in 
this enterprise; you have everything to gain by co-operatin. 

In speculating on the chances of this movement I fail to see 
that any loss would be entailed ; the responsibility of shareholders 
should be limited to the amount of their stock; so if it cost 620 
druggists in New York City $10 apiece to suppress the practice, 
$6200, it would indeed be purchased at a very trifling cost, when 


you remember that it is to save (which by scalping is irrecover- — 


ably lost) the sum of at least $600,000 per annum; why, a loss 
of $10 each would be equivalent to buying a gold dollar for one 
cent, a loss of $20 of the stock would be buying a dollar for two 
cents, so you will readily perceive that the prompt execution of 
this plan will save every pharmacist in New York City from 
$500 to $1000 per annum. 

It means more than the gain of the legitimate profits; it means 
the return of your customers and selling them their pharmaceuti- 


cal requisites at regular rates, and that is the object of this plan. — 


The essential pivotal point manifests itself in the fact that when- 
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ever a person requests, in a pharmacy, a proprietary or manu- 
factured article, he shall pay the regular established price. 

The operations of the local Protective Association will, by 
unity of action, be in a position to regulate the business affairs 
of pharmacy in many other directions, so as to purify and remedy 
any existing evil that may be prejudicial to its best interests and 
_ by honorably maintaining a uniform system. 

As an auxiliary and powerful adjunct to the remedy, let me 
suggest a most pleasing and excellent support. President Can- 
ning of the National Retail Drug Association has invoked the 
aid of all manufacturing pharmacists and makers of proprietary 
articles to assist them in suppressing cut rates. Very well, in 
conjunction with this plan, let manufacturers demonstrate their 
sympathies and good-wishes in this work, first, by refusing to 
supply department stores and original cutters directly- with their 
goods; secondly, and the most effective of all allied weapons, let 
them come bravely forward and say to the local protective asso- 
ciation, “ Gentlemen, you are engaged in a praiseworthy work, 
and to assist you in executing your plans successfully we will 
agree to furnish the association with our goods at exceptional or 
special rates!” Here is the test of sincerity. There are those 
who never practice what they preach, and, to give impulse and 
life to the expressed conception, I will take pleasure in assuring 
the association that Seabury & Johnson will head the list in 
such a special concession on all articles that the public may de- 
mand of our manufacture at the association’s store during the 
continuance of the siege against the pharmaceutical scalpers. I 
have not the slightest hesitancy in stating that this example will 
be followed by every broad-minded manufacturer in this country. 

I will also state that the scalper is not a potent factor in the 
manufacturer’s interest—quite the reverse. I have before me a 
Philadelphia list, which is without exception the worst specimen 
of cut rates that has yet been brought for my inspection. The 
practice in the establishment is to make a drive on substitute or 
inferior goods. The cutter above quoted openly boasted that he 
succeeded in selling substitute goods nine out of ten times when 
the purchaser requested a popular article. The statement may 
require verification. It is clearly perceptible what the scalper’s 
motives are. Manufacturers as a class should entirely ignore 
department stores and professional cutters. Substitute goods 
are dangerous to recommend as containing the exact equivalent 
of the genuine formula. It is considered in these times an ac- 
tionable offense. This modus operandi pervades the entire con- 
cern; does any sane manufacturer assume that such procedure 
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benefits his preparation? If he does, his reasoning powers are 
decidedly faulty, and here let me reiterate the fact, that the busi- 
ness of a scalper does not in any sense increase the consumption 
of any article supplied by the pharmacist. They are neither eata- 
bles or drinkables on general principles. The increase is due 
wholly to decentralizing sales from their legitimate sources, and 
attracting it to cut-rate stores because of the greatly reduced 
prices, and that is the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 

We come now to a point of great importance, as a substantial 
support to the general plan. When an association has been 
formed and stores established then you, with great propriety, can 
demand and request manufacturers and wholesale druggists not to 
sell to the dry-goods or any other conflicting or foreign branches 
of business, which, I believe, will meet with a prompt and favor- 
able response—in fact they have signed a document, agreeing 
not to sell anyone that offers goods at less than established rates. 
While you are pouring red-hot shot into your opponents, you 
must stand guard over their sympathetic allies—a few antbus- 
caders in the dry-goods trade. Pharmacists everywhere must in- — 
sist, and necessarily stand firm, on full prices. If applicants re- 
fuse to purchase at full rates, have cards in every pharmacy of 
the association’s stores, and hand them out freely, but only re- 
sort to this when compelled to. 

In closing the present paper, I will assure pharmacists that I 
shall continue my investigations. 

This cut-rate policy can and should be suppressed. Do not 
forget that I have continually emphasized the truism, that in 
union only is your strength. To this let me add the significant 
words of Professor John Attfield of London, whose name is as 
familiar to Americans as it is to European pharmacists. In a 
recent letter received by me from him he refers chiefly to a work in 
which we are mutually interested, “ Pharmaceutical Legislation.” 
In speaking of the situation and prospects of success in England, 
he mournfully corroborates what I have repeatedly stated that: 

“It is the pharmacists and druggists themselves who retard 
their own advancement by their want of unity and their conse- 
quent want of power and their resulting timidity.” 

This lament, so intensely pregnant with a feeling of discour- 
agement in behalf of his countrymen, who fail to respond to the 
necessities that are required for their advancement, is truly pa- 
thetic. We have great cause for rejoicing, inasmuch as we have 
risen above such apathy. Everywhere, phoenix-like, we are lift- 
ing ourselves above the storied ashes and exercising the cumula- 
tive power which has been made stronger by neglect and right- — 
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eous indignation. All who complacently concentrate the forces 
arrayed against oppressive and antagonistic influences in phar- 
macy will discern the awakening power that will surely assert 
itself in no distant time. All desirable reformatory acts will be 
successful if we stand firmly and indissolubly united. 

Professor Attfield further states; “For ourselves, lam somewhat 
disheartened, not that the attitude of the public towards pharmacy 
is hostile, for extracts from the public press, which I send you in | 
a week or two, will show you that the people lean to our side.” 
These remarks are equally true of our countrymen. What 
greater influence do we need than the strong support of the peo- 
ple and the press? It is the real source of dictation; it speaks in 
revolutionary tones when its power is defied. No wonder Pro- 
fessor Attfield, the foremost champion of pharmacy in Great 
Britain, is disheartened. Who would not be under similar sur- 
roundings? He argues the necessities of the pharmacists by in- 
sisting on protecting his profession by further legal enactments— 
gaining the sympathy and support of the people. And yet he 
admits that pharmacists retard their own advancement by failing 
to unite and organize. Our British confréres are slow to move, - 
but when they do, they act with manly decision. Let us greet 
and encourage them, by repeating Young’s immortal line, “ Pro- 
crastination is the thief of Time.” “Be up and doing.” 

We have graduated from the English position. The efforts of 
our enthusiastic champions have not been in vain; they are not 
discouraged; flowers begin to blossom and entwine themselves 
around the sonorous mortar and pestle; we only need to nurture 
and guard their affectionate growth, and restrain vandal hands 
from plucking them. 

Do not let Professor Attfield’s words escape your memory. 
They should enlist our warmest admiration and respect. Let us © 
recognize the truths so spontaneously expressed by the foremost 
champion of English pharmacy, by forming ourselves into close 
columns, and marching shoulder to shoulder against our op- 
ponents, compelling the State, for the protection of the public, to 
enact more stringent pharmacy laws, and by union of hands to 
consign the degrading and unprofessional policy of cut-rates where 
it properly belongs—to history and the past. 


OUR PRESENT DUTY, 
* 


ARTICLE IL. 


‘Tne time-worn adage that “ large bodies move slowly ” is again 
illustrated. The duty of the hour is to act, and not waste time 
in useless theoretical discussions, that are propounded not so 
much to antagonize sound propositions, as to demonstrate a 
faltering disposition, or a weak admission of a pronounced unwill- 
ingness to cope with the necessities of the situation. Naturally 
we all regard subjects and their remedies from our standpoint of 
education, individuality, observation, and experience. An individ- 
ual whose daily life is confined to limited operations will neces- 
sarily be incompetent to deal with colossal projects; with the 
same training, even though moving in a circumscribed circle, he 
undoubtedly would be able to induct a practical opinion of even a 
decidedly complex question. 

My observation on the actions of small and large bodies of men, 
even when they are on the “right tack,” is that they require 
leaders. All movements that are reformatory need positive cool- 
headed captains, and they are not rare. Of the Casus Belli, 
after carefully studying the opinions and judgment of local phar- 
macists, I find they are eager and ready to enroll themselves 
into a Protective Union, and establish a store, and, if need be, 
stores, for the suppression of scalpers. 

As the melancholy, doubtful, vacillating, and sanguine express- 
ions of our representative pharmacist are always of more or less 
value, I will occasionally refer to them in the future. Let us 
analyze the remarks of an enthusiastic pharmacist of Brooklyn 
as reported in the Weekly Drug News and American Pharmacist 
of Dec. 8. In discussing my first article, “ Shall Pharmacists Be- 
come Tradesmen?” at the King’s County Association, he states: 
He supposed the plan to be specially designed for the Metropolis 
then to take in other cities, seeking new worlds to conquer ; he 
also gave an outline of the scheme. Regarding the Association 
stores he thought there would need to be one at intervals of every 
five or six blocks, and that few of them would live to see the plan 
succeed of an association store on every five or six blocks 
He had seen no plan that would secure unanimity among drug- 
gists. He thought the only prospect of success lay in providing 
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so acceptable an array of their own preparations as to run patent 
medicines into their proper channels. 

_ Tam in receipt of many letters of a more decided and encourag- 
ing tone; I select the above expressions as a basis, as the ideas 
therein enunciated cover the entire ground of the present article. 
I waited patiently for criticism, and I must say that I have been 
most agreeably surprised, as nearly all are cheerful and enthusias- 
tic. The best of men are, at times, caught napping. The brain, 
through severe mental tension, often separates itself from a 
natural evolution of ideas. 

In specifically answering the utterances above quoted, I will 
state that any plan that is successfully demonstrated in New York 
City is equally applicable to Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston or 
any other large city, and will operate in almost precisely the same 
manner. The object of the plan is to suppress the evil in a few 
cities where it at present exists, and not to conquer or carry our 
operations to other worlds—better let us first conquer ourselves. 
Self-denial and every beneficent act should spring from and be 
attracted to our own firesides before we extend the same influences 
to other continents. 

Referring to Association Stores in the plan formulated, the 
recommendation was, a store near every bona-fide scalper! Now, 
how many have we in New York City? You can count them on 
the fingers of one hand. Brooklyn, probably, has as many of the 
same class. I refer now to the dealers who instituted the practice; 
and they are the concerns to suppress. Their well-advertised 
methods have made a cutter of nearly every pharmacist in either 
city, and for miles surrounding them, surely not from choice, but 
as a contributary means for self-protection—they cannot, in any 
sense, be classified among scalpers, they are involuntary instru- 
ments, and should be removed from any odium attached to the 
progenitors of this degrading practice. Go where you will in 
New York City, among the most respectable and arbitrary phar- 
macists, who invariably demand full prices, yet they yield un- 
gracefully to established cut rates, when solicited, rather than lose 
custom. 

The speaker alluded to in Brooklyn has little confidence in the 
plan, probably not because it is not practical, but because he fore- 
shadows what has generally been his experience in small matters 
that interested the welfare of pharmacists, and which Professor 
Attfield and myself have repeatedly asserted—the want of unity!! 
He had seen no plan which would secure a sufficient unanimity 
among druggists. We might answer that sentiment by the inter- 
rogatory—Who has? It is simply ridiculous to imagine that -you 
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can win a great victory, in which great fragmentary interests are 
involved without concentration, without labor, without sacrifice of 
time and real solid interest ; without firing a shot; and so long as 
we regard the present position in that light I will agree with him, 
by sustaining his impression that in that respect “they are de- 
cidedly a peculiar class.” Now, my own impressions are quite the 
reverse in their application to the present difficulties—in small 
matters they are indifferent—but in this struggle, if we organize 
and secure capable men to administer the remedy, I believe like 
men they will come forward and stand firm. I have more confi- 
dence in the character of a pharmacist. He is not an agitator by 
profession, nor do his inclinations tend that way; but I do say that 
he wants time to consider, and when he has decided the great ma- 
jority will sustain themselves by unequivocal decisions. 

The last point taken up by the complainant is that relief can only 
come “ by providing so acceptable an array of their own prepara- 
tions as to run patent medicines into their proper channels.” 
How will this remedy the evil of cut prices? In the first place, 
assuming you do prepare such medicines, will you not be obliged 
to meet the scalp rates, even on your own preparations? Surely, 
as a rule, if you refuse customers leave empty-handed, take an 
afternoon walk for exercise,and finally enter the scalper’s wigwam. 
Suppose you entirely throw out all patent medicines, and duplicate 
these by similar-acting preparations, do you assume that you will 
be able to force your applicants into your own remedies? What 
will one of the chief supports of our pharmacies, The Medical 
Practitioner, say? Do you want to open the discussion of The 
Relation of Pharmacy to Medicine? What action will manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines take if you undertake such a step? 
Do not underrate the business ability of that class—better retain 
their friendship, and gradually educate the public to something 
higher. Do what you will in family remedies, while a few are 
admissible you must calculate the antagonizing influence of such 
a departure, and measure it with the physician’s interests. When 
the public once set their affection on any particular proprietary 
remedy or family medicine, it is human nature not to “ swap 
horses crossing a stream.” They will cross the bridge that has 
always insured them safety. The sequel would be, if you entered 
into the patent medicine business yourselves, that you would drive 
your legitimate custom to augment the ever-increasing sales of 
cutters, and get the ill-will of medical men, which might lead them 
to imitate a historical practice in our large cities, a custom that 
yet prevails in some centers, that of keeping and dispensing their 
Own prescriptions. 
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“Do not jump from the frying pan into the fire,” nor play with 
edge tools or dynamite; therefore with greater ‘positiveness do I 
repeat that all the remedies heretofore suggested or attempted are 
simply inadequate, impractical, and thoroughly ineffectual, mere 
records of wasted time. - 

_The interested humorist of the “Deutscher Apotheker und 
Literarische Verein of the City of New York” suggests as a 
remedy to join the N. R. D. A. In this particular connection it 
is really humorous to make such a request; for you must get the 
brave 600 to join before you can act in concert. An explanation 
which here follows will answer that society and likewise Brother 
Colcord,—the energetic Secretary and nervous punster of the N. 
R. D. A., who writes the following on a postal card: 

“Communication received. First class in arithmetic will an- 
swer another question. If in the nine largest cities in the country 
only fifty care enough for protection to pay $1 per annum, how 
" many years will it take to raise $10 apiece to open a co-operative 
store? Boston is waiting to see how New York makes out.” 
Answer: 

What protection do you afford to members in these matters at 
$1 per annum? I admit that the N. R. D. A., will, in the course 
of time, appeal to the moral obligations of their own members— 
and they have the power to do great good; but there is no com- 
parison between the two ideas. One is to be national, the other 
is purely local. By investing $1 for a membership in the N. R. 
D. A. it entitles you to meet with it, and to the privilege of freeing 
your minds without enforcing Cushing’s manual on parliamentary 
law. I will restrain myself from entering deeper into its possi- 
bilities. There is an aim in investing $10 or $20 per annum in a 
Protective Union, and that is to save for the Pharmacist with a 
modest business from $500 to $1000 per annum; the gain to those 
doing from $50 to $100 a day is proportionately as great, saving 
from $2000 to $4000. It is nota Louisiana Lottery scheme. You 
are sure to recover the amount many times over, besides entirely 
suppressing scalpers. Boston wants New York to lead—so we 
should; yet how clearly it suggests its sectional reputation for 
extreme caution, and a perfect willingness to allow others to first 
lead on to victory. It is the hub of the universe no longer. So 
you see, instead of assuming that we are all timid, everywhere the 
same instinctive desire to crush the cut-rate policy is boldly and 
sincerely at work; but they all want leaders, and New York is 
singled out on account of its traditional enterprise and training, 
as the initiative battle-ground. 

The second position, which a few days ago our Philadelphia 
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brethren embraced by resolution, that of selling goods at cut and 
cost rates, in my judgment is a dangerous and deplorable tempor- 
ary expedient, that will be rescinded like their previous action— 
that of boycotting manufacturers and wholesale dealers who sup- 
plied scalpers, the impracticability of which I foreshadowed in my 
first article. Every pharmacist, meeting cut or cost rates, simply 
multiplies the already established losses, which will, if continued, 
lead to general bankruptcy ! 

How much more professional, respectable and dignified, even 
though compelled to resort to severe methods, it is, rather than to 
rest submissive under the serious annual loss of fully one-half of 
the revenues of each pharmacy—to invest a small sum of your re- 
coverable losses to suppress the degrading and pernicious policy 
that is daily sapping the capital of every local pharmacist. If you 
stand united you will surely succeed. 

If pharmacists in New York City will organize themselves inio 
a Protective Union on my plan, and subscribe to its provisions— 
for in unity only can the remedy be successful—and pass resolu- 
tions that they will not purchase goods of any dealer that wilt 
supply scalpers, I will guarantee every dollar’s worth of stock sub- 
scribed, $10,000, $20,000 or more, if the great amount of the loss 
is not recovered in the manner described by me in the article on 
“Shall Pharmacists Become Tradesmen?” the Association to de- 
cide that point by vote; provided the Association, after having 
made terms with the scalpers, will transfer such funds as remain 
in the treasury to the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York for the purpose of making advisable improvements and 
adding books to its library. I will support my convictions by 
giving bonds for the amount. 
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THE IMPENDING CRISIS. 


ARTICLE II. 


To be, or not to be: that is the question.—Whether ‘tis nobler in the 
mind, to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them.—Shakespeare. 


TWENTY-Two years ago, amidst the greatest excitement, while 
men were rushing nervously, hurriedly, thoughtlessly, wildly along 


in every direction, there stood like an apparition opposite the 


Treasury Department, now the Custom House,a proud, tall, hoary- 
headed man, who shouted in stentorian tones, “ Helper’s Great 
Book of the Impending Crisis!” to which he added the prophetic 
truism “ United we stand, divided we fall.” This man, who was 
very respectably clad, was no ordinary book-seller—it required at 
that moment of our national existence considerable moral courage 
to stand among excited pedestrians and offer a book that brought 
from the passers-by all sorts of severe and unpleasantly caustic 
denunciations. In the Tribune of that period, the lamented 
Horace Greeley advocated very different views when he wrote, 
“Erring Sisters go in peaceful secession ””—while this obscure, 
grand old beacon by the wayside proclaimed the loftier and more 
brotherly interpretation of the situation by counseling, “ Union 
forever,” “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Twenty-two years have passed peacefully by; yet, I recall the 
echoing sound, reverberating in its old-time clearness, “ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

We are now in the midst of a revolution that in comparison is 
insignificant, but, in fact, quite as important, as it involves the 
stability of pharmacy in our cities. The question is, shall we 
protect our profession and interests, or shall we acknowledge that 
a pharmacy is a commonplace exchange of poisonous and reme- 
dial commodities, without responsibility and without protection? 

Professor Esmarck, in his work on First Aid to the Injured, 
referring to the indisposition of mankind to exert themselves in 
behalf of the unfortunate, remarks: 

“ But many, alas! remain silent and go their own way, like the 
priest and the Levite, and excuse themselves by saying: ‘ What 


does it concern me? Let everyone take care of himself.’ ” 
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This seems to be an accepted truism. A kind Providence has 
so directed the affairs of the universe that while Esmarck’s 
critical observations are true in a broad sense, yet there are beings 
who feel a common interest in their kind, who willingly offer their 
confréres more than the first aid to the injured, who continue the 
work without the hope of reward or compensation, the source of 
which springs from an inborn benevolent and catholic spirit, germs 
which God has planted in their nature. If the world was as in- 
different as above illustrated, poor humanity would be still grop- 
ing in the dark and feudal ages, oppressed, mere machines, making 
little or no progress in the problems of life. 

Evils are remedied only by the organized revolt of the op- 
pressed; and if the present difficulties are to be overcome, they 
must be accomplished in the same self-sacrificing manner—by 
union, sympathy, organized opposition, and the introduction of 
energetic, arbitrary methods. 

I admit being near-sighted, but with my dim vision I can 
clearly foresee that by tracing cause to effect, a cut-rate policy 
in pharmacy will necessarily lead to a reduction in the quantity of 
goods, the lowering of official formulas, and the purchasing of a 
lower grade of crude materials, in order to save profit enough to 
_ defray the expenditures of existence.’ It is sure to lower estab- 
lished standards if long continued, and while I do not deliberately 
state that every pharmacist would subscribe to such a course, still 
it would be a great injury in the end to both physician and phar- 
macist, therapeutically and morally. 

Do consider your losses—your recoverable losses; you must 
make a small sacrifice to redeem them. How much better would 
it be not to imitate the degrading practice by placing yourselves 
on a level with scalpers, but rather unite, and not despair in at- 
tempting to unite, until you have secured nearly every pharmacist 
into the association; then use a moral pestle and so belabor the 
disturbers until they agree to conduct themselves with greater 
propriety and like brothers enter once more into exemplary fellow- 
ship; any other plan now than compulsion will be an absolute 
failure, the disease has become chronic and will yield only to 
powerful antiphlogistic remedies. 

Can we flourish in the United States by pharmacy alone? by 
which is meant the art of preparing and dispensing strict phar- 
macetttical medicines on physicians’ prescriptions. Our answer 
is an emphatic negative. If in America pharmacy was legally 
protected as it is in some European nations, and so appor- 
tioned that each pharmacy would have the exclusive patronage of 


from 5000 to 7000 inhabitants, we would respond affirmatively; ; 
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such a division will probably never take place in our country; 
therefore, so much greater is the necessity to organize and arm for 
mutual protection. Over-competition will continue and regulate 
itself. A local association, thoroughly united, can adjust a uni- 
form conduct of its commercial affairs so as to prevent the disin- 
tegration of individual interests. Z 

There is no doubt in my mind but what many at the end of the 
year who have done business on limited capital will discover that 
their affairs are on the verge of bankruptcy. I make that state- 
ment advisedly, and in all sincerity I fail to see how it can be 
averted, for no pharmacist doing a modest business in a large city 
can exist through prescriptions alone. They all must have their 
proportionate share of proprietary and manufactured family medi- 
cines and articles to make the business profitable. The most con- 
vincing argument to me in the deduction that the present loss to 
pharmacy is ruinous, is the aggregate loss—dead, irredeemable 
loss—of nearly $700,000 per annum under the cut-rate policy, in 
this city alone. 

You will all awaken to a realizing sense of the situation after 
January 1st. Be sure and make a carefui inventory of your estab- 
lishments and mark the shrinkage in your business, and compare 
it with the halcyon days that preceded the scalpers. 

- There are a large class of pharmacists in all cities, scarcely 5 per 
cent. of the whole number, who have been long established and 
doing a large general business, whose losses as a natural sequence 
do not harass them, and, who, perhaps, are more or less indiffer- 
ent, but even they have spoken bravely in defense of pharmacy, 


and the necessity of “setting down” on the scalpers for the 


general benefit of the whole. The medium and smaller phar- 


_ macies are the greatest sufferers, and they represent fully 85 per 


cent. of the whole; therefore, it is, indeed, a pleasant reflection to 
think that they receive sympathy and support from their stronger 
competitors. 

At the last meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, in New York City, by invitation the newly-formed N. R. 
D. A. were present by representation, and appealed to their sup- 
pliers to assist them in their good work. The Wholesale Associa- 
tion certainly gave no ambiguous answer to President Canning 
when they unanimously 

“ Resolved, That members of the National Wholesale Drug 
Association, recognizing the evil resulting to our friends—the re- 
tail druggists—from sales at retail of proprietary medicines at near 
cost price by certain dealers, should refuse to sell such dealers in 
all cases where proof of such cutting is furnished them. 


“ Resolved, That this Association urgently recommends manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines to refrain from selling their 
preparations to dealers who are known to them to cut marked 
prices, and especially those guilty of the most objectionable form 
of this abuse, the publication of lists of ‘ cut’ rates.” 

Showing conclusively that they foresaw many of the present 
trials and tribulations of their customers in large cities, and were 
anxious to lend a helping hand ; therefore, all wholesale druggists 
are in honor bound and willing to assist legitimate pharmacy and 
protect their customers, or, by winking at the policy, suffer great 
losses through bankruptcy. Surely, saving many accounts is 
more profitable to them than to supply a scalper, the profit of 
whose transactions cannot be great, and as nothing when com- 
pared to the general trade; besides scalpers, having an outlet for 
large quantities of goods, buy them as heavily and as cheaply as 
do the wholesalers. Soa careful inspection will show any whole- 
sale dealer that cutters are of but small interest to them, and act- 
ually prevent them from selling their legitimate local trade to the 
same extent as in former times, and, as a consequence, wonder 
why “Jones” or “Smith” does not buy of them as many goods as 
formerly, or attempt to quietly learn why their accounts have de- 
creased. They had always treated “ Jones ” fairly—never heard 
any complaint. Superficial investigation follows, and the whole- 
sale dealer concludes that Jones’ store is running down, that he 
does not attend to business, and “ we had better not let Jones get 
too deep into us.” That, my friends, is the external view of the 
case. The true inwardness is far different. Jones is just as loyal 
to his wholesaler as ever—he neither neglects his business, nor has 
his store run down. _ It is true Jones’ payments have not been as 
prompt as in former years, nor has he bought as many goods. 
Jones has no complaint to make to his wholesaler ; everything has 
been satisfactory in quality and price; and the wholesaler has been 
very kind to him in extending his payments and accommodating 
him in every possible manner. But what else can a man do whose 
business and income have been cut off, and who is half ruined? It 
is only a question of another year or two, under the present scalp 
policy, before he will involuntarily ask relief from his creditors 
in the regular way—by acknowledging himself a bankrupt. 
Therefore, I repeat, every wholesale dealer will befriend you and 
your cause. When the scalper finds his supplies cut off he will 
apply to dealers in other cities, who, if they be alive to their own 
interests, will refuse. Besides local organizations will probably 
have something to say in case a wholesaler in some other city un- 
dertakes to supply scalpers who are being suppressed. Here is 
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where the N. R. D. A. will be unto themselves a great and formid- 
able power. Members all over the Union will be interested in 
each other’s welfare by protecting and guarding their common 
interests. a4 Ba 

_ Manufacturers of proprietary medicines, through their associa- 
tion, have wisely resolved to protect themselves and pharmacists 
by assisting them in any practical manner; their sympathies are 
yours, and they can be of great value to you in a general plan. 

The members of The Proprietary Association will meet 
in a few days, and in addition to their firm assurances 
of refusing to supply scalpers in both the dry-goods and 
drug trade, will settle upon some additional guarantee, which 
I believe is to be a coupon plan, where they will resolve 
not to sell any wholesale dealer who either directly or indirectly 
supplies a scalper, besides exacting a promise from every phar- 
macist to whom their goods are sold, that they will not sell such 
articles under the regular price or association rates. Every 
wholesale druggist and manufacturer is just as much interested 
in this subject as approved pharmacists, as the latter represent 
their mainstay and customers. 

I will say to manufacturing pharmacists and owners of patent 
medicines that scalpers do you more injury than good, because 
they generally place in competition with such medicines similar 
articles of their own manufacture, or worse yet, something which 
they have had made for that purpose at lower rates; while the 
general trade, on account of the non-paying rates of scalpers, will 
refuse to stock staple goods at a banker’s commission. Without 
going into even more convincing details, I am of the opinion that 
every manufacturer will stand by the local association when the 
black flag against scalpers is raised, and will favor them, if neces- 
sary, by special concessions. Since writing my first article, manu- 
facturers have squarely put themselves on record: they will take 
issue with 595 rather than serve 5. In this strife, their interests 
are with the great majority. 

Now, just ponder over this fact alone without extending it 
further. What can dry-goods dealers and scalpers do if whole- 
sale druggist dealers and manufacturers refuse to sell them goods? 
Nothing but sell out or reform. Organize and show your 
power. 

Eyen though nothing more is done in January or February than 
to complete a local organization on the above basis, it will be the 
first practical step towards laying a solid foundation for increased 
self-protection. The issuing of stock can be held in reserve for 
any emergency that may arise, so that for the present the greatest 
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imaginary terror is removed through the pledged assistance of 
your wholesale druggists and manufacturers. 

The resolution recently adopted by the Philadelphia pharma- 
cists, through which they agreed to meet cut-rates or sell goods 
at cost, will invite new distempers and still further demoralize 
pharmacy. They also demonstrate with unerring precision a per- 
fect unwillingness to cope with the difficulties in the only true 
way, or to take advantage of existing forces by pleading for a 
united local association, which is about all that is now actually 
wanted—a demonstration of unbroken power; union for mutual 
protection. 

It has been said by those who claim to be familiar with the facts 
that the receipts of scalpers were from $50,000 to $100,000 per 
annum; a careful inquiry based on the daily deposits which is 
trustworthy evidence, shows the annual receipts for three con- 
cerns are from $200,060 to $350,000 each! It requires no 
great effort of the mind to trace the source of this extraor- 
dinary business, as it represents the aggregate losses to 
legitimate pharmacy. It is what I have described as the 
decentralization of business from its natural sources; in other 
words your losses, toward which every pharmacist has contributed 
his- proportion. : 

There are well-to-do pharmacists in our city, or in any city, who 
might be indifferent about scalp-rates, because their receipts are 
not affected to the same extent, yet they acknowledge that there 
has been a decrease of profit since these cut-rates have been recog- 
nized, and to which they are daily compelled to submit; notably, 
in two instances, near a famous scalper, their profits have been 
reduced at least $4000 per annum, which they claim would have 
been received but for the abominable practice. While they are 
more or less callous, yet they will willingly support and cheerfully 
contribute to any feasible plan. : 

The value of local organizations is simply invaluable. Mr. W. 
W. Bartlet pleads its value fairly in the Druggists’ Circular for 
January, not only as a means for the local protection of mutual 
interests, but in a national effort. Suppose Chicago is having a 
war with scalpers, and Chicago wholesalers refuse to supply them, 
naturally they will attempt to buy goods in Milwaukee; if Mil- 
waukee should consent, they would doubtless be referred to the 
resolutions indorsed by the Wholesale Druggists’ Association ; and 
if still unwilling, every pharmacist in Milwaukee should enter a 
protest by refusing to purchase goods of such a house, and appeal 
to every pharmacist and druggist in the vicinity to boycott that 
particular concern; but it would never come to that point. 
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Wholesale druggists know where their interests lie, and they 
would gladly do all in their power to preserve the integrity of 
their business interests. No man of business will coincide with 
5 against 500. It would be unnatural and suicidal. 

“ There are hundreds of apparently sane men who believe in 
fatality, foreordination, or predestination, who assume that we are 
creatures of circumstances, and that what is to be, will be. The 
practical world are great believers in the uses of wisdom, experi- 
ence, and energy, and do not place much confidence in the above 
isms. Yet “there is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” 

Read the following advertisements reproduced from the Phila- 

_delphia Record just precisely as they are set up. It is a record 
that any prodigal may be proud of, and we propose to bury every 
scalper with such a tombstone over his head for his own redemp- 
tion: 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debility, premature 
decay, etc., having tried in vain every known remedy,-has discovered 
a simple means of self-cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow- 
sufferers. 

OTTEN’S MEDICINE DEPOT, 672 N. Tenth.—Druggists supplied, 
wholesale and retail. Hop Bitters, 60c.; doz., $7. Sozodont, 50c.; 
doz., $5.65. Warner’s Safe Cure, 84c.; 3 bottles, $2.50. Asparago, 65c. 
An article in the weekly Drug News, by G. J. Seabury, states that more 
than average intelligence (?) is required by a Pharmacist, and remunera- 
tion is poor, and that full prices must be secured by them, as TOTTEN’S 
PHILADELPHIA LIST, which he had before him, is the worst specimen 
of LOW PRICES EXTANT —that is, people get more for their money at 
672 N. TENTH Street than ELSEWHERE and always WHAT THEY 


ASK FOR. 

‘Mr. Totten acknowledges in his advertisement that any numb- 
skull may practice “scalping” pharmacy. Pope says that the 
great study of mankind is man. Mr. Totten must have acted on 
Pope’s advice, for he publicly admits his own ignorance by placing 
an interrogation point—(?)—after the word intelligence. Re- 
questing some good reason why we refuse to execute a large order 
from him, we enclosed him an article on “ Shall Pharmacists Be- 
~ come Scalpers? ” which he carefully read, and made the best ex- 
tract as applied to himself, for, like Damocles’ sword, it cut both 
ways. Surely, had he thought a moment he would have saved 
himself much mortification. 


My comments on Dr. ’s criticism of the plan that I formu- 
lated and worked out alone, and which differs completely from all 
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others, and which was indorsed by the Press, and approved by 
thoughtful pharmacists, who really desire a remedy for the sup- 
pression of scalpers, appears to have been rational and just. is, 
however, an unmerited, untrue, pessimistic personal assault, 
coupled with an unexampled contemptible insolence, will furnish 
a remedy for our existing evils, then the paternity of the solution 
richly belongs to Dr. , and may he feel proud of his effort. 
Instead of dispassionately dissecting the involved matter, or of 
suggesting or propounding something better, relative or new to 
the subject under discussion, he proceeds without first investi- 
gating his charges, and by a series of imputations and blind insin- 


uations to make his response purely personal. The plan or ques- 


tion we are agitating is of far greater importance to pharmacy 
than Dr. or myself. We may be belligerent, that is natural, 
for we are working in opposite directions—he to discourage 
organization, which the latter portion of his article clearly shows, 
but offers no other solution because he has no confidence in his 
brother pharmacists or himself, while I, poor abused I, am an 
enemy, because I plead in the most emphatic manner the grand 
uses of organization, why we should unite, and in no ambiguous, 
uncertain manner point out the only true remedy. There are 
those who affect to be artists; inspect their canvases, and see the 
glaring faults in coloring, composition, and subject—mere daubs. 
Still they wear long hair, wear velvet jackets, strut and ape all the 
mannerisms of implanted talent natural to the genuine artist. 

It is not a difficult task to strike a balance between the relative 
merits of Dr. and myself, and what we have actually accom- 
plished for the advancement of pharmacy, outside our selfish inte- 
rests. Mere superficial meaningless twaddle amounts to nil—a 
cipher—a ship without a rudder—of no more value than the 
expended force of an energetic, powerful swimmer who plunges 
into the swift stream and tries to make headway against an oppos- 
ing, overpowering current. He is industrious, but accomplishes 
nothing, and when you advise him to wait until the current 
changes, and then swim with the tide, he will probably turn about 
and abuse you for your good advice. 

Bad counselors are valueless, be they ever so anxious to intrude 
themselves in matters for which they are by nature ill-constructed, 
and who usually exercise the trifling mechanical ability they pos- 
sess for their own advancement, irrespective of the general wel- 
fare, because ninety-five per cent. of the world refuses to see 
questions from their standpoint. They use personal abuse as a 
means of argument, which civilized people have learned to de- 
spise, and, like the animal they imitate, the genus porci, seem to 
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be happiest when wallowing and rolling in waste. Some men are 
constitutionally subject to a temporary suspension of their facul- 
ties, or atonic dyspepsia, for the stomach has a powerful influence 
on the mind. When men are in that condition they often absorb 
or eliminate imaginary ideas into and from their wee little cran- 
iums, during the paroxysms of which it becomes our religious 
_duty to overlook their foibles and infirmities with resignation, 
charity, and philosophy in recognition of some small service that 
they may have contributed to the general stock of real unselfish- 
ness in their palmy days. 

Several friends, who stand immeasurably higher in the estima- 
tion of their confréres than my ill-tempered respondent, counseled 
me to not sink my self-respect by replying, but to continue the 
good work begun as though nothing had been spoken, which, 
under the circumstances, was wise advice; but with this first per- 
sonal attack, which I have answered in figures of speech that are 
as true as the Law of Gravitation, I ask all aspirants to such a 
mode te kindly at present level their javelins at Scalpers and the 
subject. When we have routed and put down the disgraceful 
practice of the Scalpers then will I cheerfully cross sword and pen 
with the common enemy; but first, as I stated in my answer to 
Dr. , “let us conquer ourselves,” and accomplish our ends 
by perfecting a local association for offensive and defensive meas- 
ures. 

We are engaged in an intensely earnest and serious work that 
admits of no personal controversy. Personal warfare simply in- 


-troduces acrimony and a disagreeable evil—poll-evil, bad blood. 


We are ready to organize and act. We must attack, sharp and 
clear, all errors, false positions, and uphold true ones, no matter 
by whom offered. And that is all I have done in opening this 
subject, and to which I intend to adhere, inflexibly, until the last 
armed foe surrenders. Let us have an abundance of criticism and 
sympathy. Let the remedy come from where it will; and above 
all, let us try to have peace among ourselves. We cannot or- 
ganize unless we “ pull together.” Somebody must pull the stroke 
oar ; and no boat is properly manned without a coxswain; we don’t - 
want a coxcomb, however. If we form a local protective union, 
early in the year, we have got all we can comfortably attend to. 
The only apology I have to make is to the reader, for inflicting 
on him a personal discussion which I may have and did invite, 
but scarcely in that way. Knots and snarls are harmless. Yet I 
will make amends by promising not to repeat the prescription 
in future, but to bid Dr. a pleasant and prosperous 
life for the New Year, with the hope that he will assist 
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in any feasible plan that the majority adopt or approve, and 
as in former instances, only by invitation, and never by intrusion, 
do I voluntarily extend to such association such services as are 
occasionally found, including time and money—and without price 
-—“on the ragged edge of pharmacy.” Or if pharmacists prefer, 
let them invite the “ Sage of the Situation ” who, so far, has con- 
tributed nothing but senseless, inexpensive, narrow-minded gab- 
ble, and who, ostensibly, to the detriment of his competitors, prac- 
tices hybrid pharmacy—two antagonistic professions, medicine 
and pharmacy—on the ragged edge of Brooklyn, an inadmissible 
combination in cities. 
Great and diminutive minds must necessarily herald them- 
selves “ by blowing their horns,” be the ideas practical, visionary, 
or meaningless. Some possess the power to enrapture us with the 
most delightful music, music that sleeps on the senses like dew 
on opening flowers. For others, a tin trumpet answers every 
purpose, startling our sensitory nerves with harsh monotonous 
tones, resembling the braying of his royal majesty the pensive 
donkey, or the bellowing of a motherless calf. 


Since the writing of my first article, the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of New York City have come to the rescue and pledged 
themselves in emphatic language to your cause, taking the position 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association and that of the 
Proprietary Medicine Association, collectively representing, 
practically, an invulnerable power, therefore, the plan which I 
recommend can, as a preliminary step, be robbed of its greatest 
terror—that of raising money and issuing stock, and thereby doing 
away for the present with association stores, and which in the end 
may accomplish all that can be desired, by simply organizing your- 
selves into an unbroken local Protective Union, which costs you 
nothing but the effort to join and live up to your resolutions, 
firmly united, adopting the general plan and auxiliary require- 
ments; and above all, let every pharmacist stand firm on full — 
prices. It is worth trying, and you will soon learn who your 
friends are in this warfare. 

The analysis is this: If wholesale druggists and manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines refuse absolutely to supply scalpers in 
pharmacy or the dry-goods trade, their doom is sealed, and 
scalpers must succumb. If this experiment fails then you have 
the heroic remedy to make use of, which will not fail. 

Therefore, the sooner you organize the better, and test the as- 
sured friendship ; either remedy is sure to win. 
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THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION. 


: »* 


ARTICLE Iv. 


_ Every departed year, like a vanished dream, passes peacefully 
into an event to be chronicled with its history on the tablet of 
Father Time. The past year, with its trials and tribulations,— 
its joys, its sorrows, and its misfortunes, together with its les- 
sons,—has been added to our stores of knowledge and observa- 
tion, and, if experience is to be our instructor, then it has pre- 
‘pared our minds for higher aims, and let us hope, for the further 
promotion and advancement of our mutual professional and busi- 


- ness interests. 


“With malice toward none, and charity for all,’ det us press 
forward during the coming year with deeper convictions, and 
stronger resolution. The strongest of us have our weaknesses. 
New Year’s Day is generally selected as an opportune time for 
the destruction of obsolete or dangerous ideas, and the introduc- 
tion of reformatory and progressive possibilities; discarded theo- 
ries and failures thus become fertilizers, and enrich the soil that 
is to germinate the plants, engrafted with new resolves. 

‘Therefore as we are ushered through the portals of the newly 
erected gates of 1885, with its increased magnificence, as we pass, 
let us hope that the roads leading onward are paved with purer 


and better intentions, that all—friends and opponents—may see 


that it is wisest, and for our mutual welfare, to march side by 
side, on a broad protective highway; and, as we pass each other, 
let the salutation be, for a happier and more prosperous New 
Year. 

Great progress has been slowly made during the past twelve 
months; hundreds of communities have redeemed themselves, 
but chiefly through unity of action and a perception of its ad- 
vantages; in union alone is there strength, in division there is 
weakness. Local associations are constantly forming, and grow- 

ing in strength and influence; in another year we shall probably 
have in the United States 15,000 druggists who have organized 
for offensive or defensive measures, who are extremely likely to 
succeed in introducing, promoting, and attaining legal and moral 
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reforms through the co-operation of National, State, county, and 
local associations. Formerly, our legislators turned a deaf ear 
to our entreaties simply because we possessed no power, but the 
day is dawning when we shall not only induce them to listen to 
our grievances, but persuade them to act. : 

In demanding reasonable State pharmacy acts (or protection), 
almost the first question propounded by our law-makers is, 
“Who demands this law?” ‘‘ We do! we represent a College of 
Pharmacy.” “Oh! that is a private enterprise, and we cannot 
legislate specially for chartered educational or professional in- 
stitutions,” and the whole matter is. usually pigeon-holed by an 
investigating committee. The same course is pursued when the 
request comes from local committees, and there important hygie- 
nic acts remain to become moldy or dusty. In the course of time 
others who are interested in the same acts will apply, and un- 
dertake the same work, generally with the same result. 

- It took ten years to obtain an unsatisfactory Pharmacy Act in 
the State of New York, but it was better than no law at all. We 
could have had such a law years ago, but interested public serv- 
ants and lobbyists said “there was no money in it.” Now let us 
measure correctly the power of association. Suppose that, ten 
years ago, we could have sent a committee of five, representing 
four or five thousand druggists, before the same Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with a petition signed by the officers of every local and ~ 
county organization and the State Pharmaceutical Association, 
—does anyone assume that we should have failed? No! We 
should have been treated with the respect that we are entitled to. 
Four to five thousand voters form a power that politicians re- 
spect, and when a united demand proceeds from such organiza- 
tions they will be successful, and this same quality of support, 
enforced logically, morally, and vigorously in our professional 
affairs and trade relations and interests, will also command the 
same attention and insure success from our most confirmed and 
arrogant opponents. 


But first let us form a solid column, and encourage further en- 
listments until we are truly united. Those who have no trade 
grievances can do us great service by merely joining the Na- 
tional Association. Everyone adds another twig to the bundle 
to increase its strength. We may yet have to appeal to every 
druggist in the land to aid in reformatory movements, or assist 
in discovering and punishing our few but willing opponents, and, — 
when discovered, a fraternal union will probably protect itself in 
its own way, and rebuke those who would sacrifice us on the 
altars of tradesmen, by teaching them their true relations to the 
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drug trade and their customers. We may have to come to this 
before we succeed in at least one of our reforms. That will be a 
test of the power of Association and of our future fraternal rela- 
tions. When that time comes, may we stand unswervingly by 
our colors. With these introductory remarks, I wish all engaged 
in the drug trade a happier new year, and may they live long and 
prosper, their families included. _ : 


A NEW YEAR’S REVERIE. 


Howflong, oh, fate, will this continue? 
Why can we not be brought together? 
If united, success is sure, indeed. : 
But we nurse and dandle so many little 
 gacaaiee that it really doth blind us 
o our mutual concern. 
Other professions are well united, 
But, alas! we do not seem 
To care a fig for each other ! 
_ But the time is here, yea, at our very doors,— 
When we must either stand united 
Or fall divided ! . 
‘* Happy New Year,” verily mocking salutation, 
With nothing but clouds and thunder o’erhead ; 
Capital, like ether, slowly passing away 
Beyond recovery. 
But for this outrageous departure 
Through which we have lowered ourselves 
In our own and our fellow’s estimation, 
I would a happy man be, yea, 
And fairly content with my lot. 


My friends now patronize the scalper. 
But enough of this. 
Through the present darkness I see the 
Sun’s rich illuminating glare, 
A resolution new, that ne’er before 
Did I with seriousness consider ,—but now 
Exasperated by misfortune and desperation, 
Do I manfully avow to sink mine enemy ! 
Therefore, will I cease grumbling, and to false 
Theory bid adieu, and give an honest welcome 
To my nearest neighbor, which ne’er 
Before entered my mind and with him shake 
Hands, strong and firm, and declare that 
By union alone can our grievances cease. 
Friends to our cause have we in abundance, 
And with our heads together, and hearts 
Pulsating for each other’s good, blot out 
This stain on pharmacy’s escutcheon,— 
The want of unity ! 
If neighbors, then, to the rescue come, 
Success is sure to follow. 

- Then, and then only, will I 
Wish myself and mine a Happy New Year. 


WHO | 
ARE THE MONOPOLISTS? . 


* 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue following definitions of what is, or what constitutes a mo- 
nopoly, excepting those noted from Webster, Worcester, and 
Burdette’s most excellent version, are words which I have put into 
the mouths of those named, that is, the views expressed represent 
their ideas of a monopoly as they have assumed them practically. 
If my conception of them is objected to I will be happy to publish 
their denial or explanation. 


WHAT IS A MONOPOLY? 


The sole power of dealing in any species of goods, or dealing 
with a country or market, obtained either by engrossing the article 
in market, by purchase, or by a license from the Government. 

Sole permission and power to deal. Exclusive command or 
possession. 

To engross or obtain by any means the exclusive right of, es- 
nace the right of trading to any place or with any country or 

istrict. 


WEBSTER. 


The exclusive possession of anything as a commodity, or a 
sina the sole right of buying, selling, or manufacturing any- 
thing. 


WORCESTER. 


To obtain by any means, legitimate or illegitimate, a great 
governmental franchise or monopoly, to crush all other competi- 
tors completely, by any means, including the buying-up of our pure 
and patriotic State Legislators, whereby any and all opposition 
is annihilated. Then to peacefully absorb its legitimate profits, 
and instead of dividing the earning squarely among those who 
risked their money in its affairs quietly pay a fair interest on the 
money invested, religiously re-invest the immense surplus by 
watering the stock, and gently adopt our President-maker Dana’s 
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interpretation of such methods, and carry out practically his idea 


of addition, multiplication, division, and silence. 
Jay GOULD. 


_ “The public be——.” Because if I am a monopolist I do not 
water my stocks, but pay honest dividends, and give the public 
if not on the Harlem road, at least on the Hudson and Central, 
every facility, frequent fast trains, every improvement, every com- 
fort, and at a rate far cheaper than any other first-class road. 
Wo. H. VANDERBILT. 


Who dare impugn our motives? We do not influence Legisla- 
tion by bribery, we simply employ the people’s representatives in 
our service at so many thousand dollars a year. When we find 
a competitor who is liable to give us trouble we simply undersell 
him, until his Pipe Line runs dry, and make him a stockholder in 
our monopoly on our own terms. Down with Monopolies! 

Whilst all these insinuations and facts may be truthful, yet con- 
trast our so-termed monopolistic tendencies with actual results. 
Our enterprise is no exception to other great plants. We sur- 
mount all obstacles in a legitimate manner, by employing enormous 
capital; we possess among our members superlative mercantile 
talent and constructive ability ; we give employment to an army of 
skilled and unskilled wage-earners; we create markets for our 
farmers and business for our Banks and Bankers; we opened a 
great foreign trade, and as a result of combined effort we supply 
the public with the highest class of our various products at lower 


rates than any competitor. We claim to be benefactors—hun- 
dreds would exultingly imitate us, had they the genius and talent 


at their command. 
- STANDARD OIL Co. 


You see, my son, in looking about for a monopoly to de- 
nounce or demolish, our naturally envious dispositions lead us to 
assail the monopolies that are more fortunate than our own. We 
clamor against Vanderbilt and Jay Gould and Western Union, and 
fail to observe the smaller monopolies that differ from the great 


ones, not in spirit, but only in wealth and power. A monopolist 


isn’t necessarily a millionaire. He is simply the man who holds 
the whip handle. It is derived from the Latin words mono and 
pole, meaning the man at the pole. And the man at the pole, you 
know, knocks the persimmons. He may knock a million of them, 
or he may only knock two; but while he is knocking you don’t get 
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any. Hence, my son, a monopoly is a prosperous combination of 
which we are not one. 

This makes it very wicked, avaricious, and dangerous. When 
we get into it it ceases to be a monopoly and becomes a union, a 
brotherhood, a firm, an association or a corporation. This change 
of title also involves a great moral change, and it becomes a 
mighty engine of progress, a developer of our country’s resources, 
a factor in the national prosperity, and all that sort of thing. 

A monopoly is a thifg which it is hard to get into. 

There is no monopolist so greedy and dangerous as the nihilist. 
The ordinary monopolist is content to control one thing. The 
nihilist wants everything, and a three-fifths share of what is left. 

If you live to be thirty-five years old, and have not been able to 
get into any other monopoly by that time, I would advise you to 
go to the north pole and start an ice-cream saloon. 

BURDETTE 
Of the Burlington Hawk-Eye. 


-I am the Emperor of financiers, who through a century of 
shrewdness, sound judgment, good investments, excepting, per- 
haps, some of my Turkish, Asiatic and African loans, which I took 
at scalp rates, have held for years first place among money lenders ; 
with this power I have sustained crowns, and saved nations from 
bankruptcy ; these loans I negotiated at lower rates of interest than 
the same could or would have been furnished by other capitalists ; 
yet I am considered a monopolist! 

Baron ROTHSCHILD. 
All advocates of protection to American industries or dis- 
believers in Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” are confirmed 
monopolists. 
THE FREE TRADER. — 


You’re another. 
THE PROTECTIONIST. 


An anti-monopolist merchant is one whose legitimate business 
is confined to the exchange of groceries at wholesale, but because 
general commerce is oppressed by dealers in other branches who 
are unable to conduct their affairs intelligently and who are pur- 
suing their special business peacefully and successfully, I deem 
it my special mission on earth to decentralize such specialties into 
my grocery business, and carry on in connection therewith the 
sale of tobacco, cigars, soap, whisky, liquors of every variety, 
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glucose-honey, oleomargarine, butter, dangerous drugs, etc., etc., 
simply because we are the champions of temperance and anti- 
monopoly. I am an uncompromising enemy of all monopolies. 
Down with monopolies. ‘“‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

4 ; An Ex-WHOLESALE GROCER. 


An extensive manufacturing industry of specialties is a mo- 
nopoly, that has been established from small beginnings, and has — 
has become powerful through conscientious, scientific, well- 
directed labor, toward which great energy, invention, machinery, 
enterprise, perseverance, and vast outlays of means for experi- 
ments have been expended and contributed, so that, while it owes 
its success and rapid advancement to intelligent and close appli- 


_ cation, it has from premeditation and choice produced a progres- 


sive and special class of exceptionally excellent preparations, at 
exceedingly low rates, and by its zeal and immense expenditures 
has created a great business. This arbitrary industry, which 
owes its life to honorable and patient toil, has, by its own force, 
lifted into existence a host of small manufacturers, who are col- 
laterally reaping the benefits sown by the originators (a mo- 
nopoly) ; thus enabling others who are less skilled and capable to 
thrive by imitation, if not by example, and as a reward for con- 
veying to followers their inventions and superior methods are re- 
paid for their kindness by undisguised attempts to thrive by com- 
mercial piracy—that of appropriating trademarks, styles, labels 
and literature, by offering for sale articles that are colorable imita- 
tions, connected with similarly sounding names, and who imitate 


_ closely while they keep just inside of counterfeiting the goods. 


These very concerns, which owe their success to the so-called 
monopoly’s creations, and employ every means to steal the fruit 
of honest labor in which they had no share, faise the frivolous, un- 
truthful, and contagious cry (little understood by the public) of 


“ down with monopolies.” 
Geo. J. SEABURY. 


In one of my articles I prognosticated that scalpers would 
cunningly appeal to the public and cry “ down with monopolies.” 
According to them the 635 pharmacists out of the 640 who are en- 
gaged in the peaceful art of making an honest living by charging 
the established retail rates, which are barely enough to insure a 
respectable livelihood, represent the element of monopoly. Who 
ever heard of an interest in the community that was represented 
by 640, of which 635 are removed and calmly classified amongst 


monopolists, in the general acceptation of the word? Would it 
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not be more just and appropriate to call the five scalpers, who have © 


dragged down prices to poverty rates, the de facto monopolists ? 
If scalpers are anti-monopolists so is the Ex-Wholesale Grocer, 
and so is the Standard Oil Company. But they are the most 
pronounced and radical of monopolists! Why, just consider 
the brazenness! the assurance! of men who do not disguise 
their motives, and who, by every device and art, are attempting 
to decentralize, to decoy, to seduce business from its legitimate 
sources by offering and furnishing good, bad, and indifferent 
articles to the prejudice of pharmacy at undervalue. Now, 
in the name of everything that is good and true, what a 


piece of clap-trap nonsense—what a misnomer—what a decep- 


tion, what foolhardiness it is for scalpers to make an appeal 
to the people on that basis, and in the next breath fall into the 
trap they have prepared for the public. The public, while they 
may be untaught and unskilled in pharmacy, yet understand 
the definition of a monopolist quite as well as a scalper! No 
greater despotism can be shown than the methods of the progeni- 
tors of under value rates. It is really laughable, this original con- 
struction by scalpers of a monopoly! It reminds us of a flying 
crowd going at a race-horse pace, oscillating in a serpentine 
course, or plunging through the streets from one side to the other. 
As you meet the panting crowd the avant courier, who holds in the 
race the first place closely pursued by the police and an excited 
crowd—this leader, a suspicious-looking person, shouts in ex- 
hausted tones “ stop thief!” thereby trying to deceive those who 
are endeavoring to intercept him by pointing in a different direc- 
tion. At last tired nature gives out and he surrenders. This 
man who has been shouting “stop thief!” as a ruse or stratagem is 
the guilty culprit himself, as investigation reveals when the stolen 
property is found on his person. There is just as much sense in 


the scalpers shouting “ down with monopolies ” as there was for | 


the running transgressor to cry “ stop thief!” 
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is Extract from Scalper Blank’s advertisement in the Public 
ress: 


“ CITIZENS, AROUSE! ! 
“DOWN WITH MONOPOLY! 


“We are not living in despotic Russia but in free America, in 
the nineteenth century, and yet a monopoly of manufacturers at- 
tempt to cut off our supplies because we have reduced their ex- 
orbitant retail prices (at our own loss) (? ! ! an honest admission 


. 
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is good for the soul.)—to place the goods within the reach of 
every family. The following explains itself: 


“ee 


Office of SzEaBury & JoHNSON, 
“* Manufacturing Pharmacists, 
! “*ar Platt St., New York, 


cee 


asp pall, 23, 1804. 
“* Messrs. SCALPERS: 

““Gents—We are in receipt of your order of this date and in re- 
ply would respectfully advise you that we do not feel at liberty to 
forward the goods asked for, as we have resolved to discounte- 
nance the system of cutting prices. The only effectual way in 
which we can exercise any influence is by refusing to sell those 
dealers who do not maintain the regular prices, and we are now 
adopting that course impartially. 

“* Yours very truly, 
_ “*Seapury & JOHNSON.’ 

“This will in no way affect our established prices, but the 
opposition will lead us to still further reduce our prices.” 


Seabury & Johnson state that they will be delighted to supply 
all cutters, provided they have joined the New York or Brooklyn 
Protective Union, and agree to live up to the established rates: 
moreover Seabury & Johnson admit that at present they are the 
only manufacturers who have taken a firm and immovable stand 
against the fathers of the scalp rates, by refusing to deliver goods, 
and that they will continue to remain true until the cause of phar- 
macists and druggists is generally indorsed by wholesale drug- 
gists and manufacturers, and will use every effort to prevent the 
sale of their goods, through underground channels, or through 
brokers, and irregular dealers. At present it is difficult to pre- 
vent the goods from being obtained, but when the local associa- 
tions have formed and adopted necessary protective resolutions, 
scalpers will find themselves put to their wits’ end to keep abun- - 
dant supplies. 

Scalpers in their relation to the subject under discussion are the 
modern apostles of trade. Saints, every one of them, bless their 
magnanimous hearts! They are self-constituted purveyors by 
some mysterious special appointing power. There is no des- 
potism about their methods. Despotism dwells only among the 
Muscovites in Nihilistic arbitrary Russia! Legitimate Pharma- 
cists are, however, their vassals, serfs, and prey. Slaves! trem- 
ble beneath the knout of scalp rates, for we are anti-monopolists! ! 

Perhaps the kaleidoscope with its changing combinations may 
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bring nepenthe. Slaves and vassals more than once in the world’s 
history have made themselves the masters of the situation by a 
united and bold effort. Instead of the manumitted subverting 
the Government and turning it into anarchy and a pandemonium, 
the oppressed ruled their oppressors with greater wisdom, pru- 
dence, and justice, than those who assume that the Earth would 
stand still if the despots lost control, and so it remains to this day: 
there are those who believe that if they are deposed the world will 
collapse and sink into oblivion, but the truth is that this eternal 
terrestrial globe will continue to rotate around its own well-lubri- 
cated axis, as Artemus Ward beautifully described it, once every 
twenty-four hours, with mathematical precision, subject to the 
Constitution of these United States! 

Next week will decide if pharmacists in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, and other surburban cities will submissively and without a 
struggle continue to wear shackles and become tradesmen,—unity, 
and moral courage, alone, will secure mastery, and in a brief per- 
iod surmount the difficulties. While many doubt that such power 
lies dormant they may for once have their opinion over-ruled, and 
find that, when aroused, pharmacists are capable of defending 
themselves with as great courage and determination as the best 
examples and most warlike of humanity. 


SUCCESS LIES IN UNITY. 


Let every pharmacist in New York City be present at the 
meeting next week, and demonstrate to wholesale druggists, man- 
ufacturers, and dealers, who themselves live through pharmacists 
oe druggists, that you are in severe earnest, and demand protec- 

ion. 
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SCALPING DOOMED. 


&* 


ARTICLE VI. 


Any plan that entails labor and circumspection on the whole- 
sale druggist or manufacturer will fail, on the principle that it is 
hardly just to ask them to contribute service towards any project 
for which they receive no compensation. This is an admitted 
broad principle; therefore, while all will acknowledge that, in 
theory, the coupon and rebate plan are acceptable protectives, 
yet, in their execution, they will not be practical. You expect 
500 to watch 27,000! Any act which unnecessarily multiplies 
labor without remuneration will never receive proper and honest 


‘attention. It is asking too much. Distributers are not will- 


ing guardians. 

The “ sell as you please plan” is to be strictly avoided, as it 
shows a bad principle, and acknowledges that pharmacy is not a 
profession, and that you are willing to be classified as tradesmen. 
The position of protected pharmacy in Great Britain should be a 
warning tous. By neglect and blindness patent and proprietary 
articles have found their way into the most obscure branches of 
trade, at slop-shop rates. These evils increased simply, as Pro- 
fessor Attfield says, “through want of union, and corresponding 
timidity,” and the non-assertion of their rights. Professor Att- 
field is at present defending his profession with telling blows; 
would that our professors were composed of the same coura- 
geous material! When tradesmen in England introduced these 
goods into their stores (which I claim, most emphatically, can 
be kept in their legitimate channels by union, and by the abso- 
lute refusal of pharmacists and druggists to make purchases of 
any wholesale dealer or manufacturer who will supply tradesmen 
or scalpers) wiseacres predicted that the small quantity sold by 


co-operative stores, in an English sense (department store in an 
American sense), would amount to nothing. Years of experience 


proved it. The chemists and druggists did sell nothing; the 
scalp rates robbed them of the business, and the same result will 
be universal unless a stubborn protest is entered. 

I regret to state that, in two of the present pharmaceutical 
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journals, an article has been printed that should never have re- 
ceived any attention, and which is liable to prejudice the minds 
of those who are indifferent to the claims of pharmacy. It is the 
honorable duty of every pharmacist and druggist in this country 
to assist in every possible manner to elevate pharmacy in its pro- 
fessional and commercial relations, and as a clear duty, with such 
object in view, every editor should contribute his influence. If 
he be obliged to employ diplomacy toward his advertisers he 
should not poison the minds of his subscribers by publishing any 
matter calculated, by misstatements, to give erroneous impres- 
sions. The article referred to is said to be written by a pharma- 
cist, but, like one’s handwriting, character, or physiognomy, it 
betrays the author under a plausible “nom de plume.” I will 
answer it at my leisure, and also expose the writer without fear 
or favor, when I will point out cold-blooded sophistry, for the 
article has been written in the interest of “ scalpers.” 

To enable pharmacists to clearly comprehend the remedies I 
proposed and have defended and which I will continue to advo- 
cate if it takes a generation to score a victory in the amelioration 
and suppression of scalping, and the restoration of pharmacy to 
its legal and legitimate jurisdiction, I herewith condense the plans 
under specific names, so that they will be more easily understood 
by those whose welfare and protection they seek and guarantee. 


THE RATIONAL PLAN, 


Form a local Protective Union. 

Induce and invite every pharmacist to join. 

Have the union solid and complete. 

Issue a uniform scale of prices for proprietary articles. 

Sell only at the association’s published rates. 

Incorporated by-laws refusing to purchase goods of any whole- 


sale dealer or manufacturer that will supply scalping pharmacists _ 


or tradesmen with the legitimate articles of the pharmacy, in- 


cluding proprietary preparations of every description, excepting 
fancy toilet articles. 


THE HEROIC PLAN. 
} 
Same as above, to which is added—when all other remedies 
fail—issue stock to a required amount, in $10 shares, and illus- 
trate the theory, practical in its application, of “ similia similibus 
curantur ” by opening an association store (or stores). The most 
convenient method would be to select a store owned by a mem- 
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ber nearest the scalper, and continue to undersell the erring 
brother until he agrees to join the association, and live up to asso- 
ciation prices. 

The rational plan, alone, affords every protection, inasmuch as 


é 3 
wholesale druggists and manufacturers have, by resolutions, 


agreed to suppress scalping; so they really cannot take any 
offense if local associations introduce their own assurances into 
the retailer’s Constitution and By-laws, as a mutual protective 
measure. The National Retail Druggists’ Association must see 
the wisdom of enacting a similar by-law, as a national protective 
influence. By combining, locally and nationally, the moral force 
of such a union of interests creates fraternity and sociability, 
which develops a power that is simply irresistible, so that, when 
New York pharmacists are thoroughly united, if wholesale drug- 
gists or manufacturers insist on supplying scalpers, or trades- 
men, why, they will be brought to a state of compos mentis, when 
they find that pharmacists and druggists, locally and elsewhere, 
through their obligations to each other, absolutely refuse to pur- 
chase of those who disregard their welfare. You-must be firm: 
he who wavers is lost! You have a perfect right to demand of 
distributers who live and accumulate wealth through your serv- 
ices to the public, that they shall restrain vandal hands from an- 
nihilating your profession and interests. 

The heroic plan is very effective, and has been very successfully 
tested in the past two months in several localities: even in sec- 
tional parts. Some time ago, in the upper part of New York 
City, where three pharmacists were harmoniously carrying on 
their affairs, it pleased one of the three to become exceedingly 
ambitious by adopting scalping rates: the other two quietly com- 
bined and adopted the heroic plan of underselling, and continued 
it, until Number One clearly saw the error of his ways, and agreed 
to sustain full prices. It only proves what determination will do, 
even in a fractional part of the whole, when it is deemed ex- 
pedient. Nothing so quickly suppresses acts of desperation as 
active organized opposition; if the other two had not united Num- 
ber One would have ruined the others in time, and such methods 
in pharmacy must be met with force—telling, organized force. 

In a city where more souls are attached to the understanding 
than any other city in the Union (some may have to be vac- 
cinated to guess the name of the place, for “ Bryan O’Lynn had 
no raiment to wear,” but the story infers he had shoes), an inter- 
loper appeared who made every arrangement to open a “ scalp- 
ing shop ” (I think the name is quite appropriate). With uncom- 
mon energy, due to the interest taken by an officer in the Na- 
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tional Retail Drug Association, the local trade united, and re- 
solved to employ the heroic plan: they responded to its require- 
ments like men and brothers, with a determination to suppress 
him; they gave him ample time to consider whether he would 
oppose the united power, or continue. But the scalper wisely, 


as in all such instances, adopted the answer that the Kentuckian 


made, who was aimed at, with a rifle in the hands of the famous 
Davy Crockett, “ Don’t shoot, I’ll come down.” 

In Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, and many large and small 
cities in the Union, scalping has been successfully annihilated by 
union and organization. Cleveland, particularly, has a uniform 
price list of proprietary articles, and has maintained it for four 
years. From assurances of those who are most capable of judg- 
ing, its regulations are faithfully executed, and there is no symp- 
tom of any disturbance taking place in their commercial relations 
—in fact, wholesale druggists everywhere should respect their 
relation to those who support them, and they surely will, if re- 
quested by an organized body; therefore, when local associations 
are formed in large cities, wholesale dealers should be invited to 
join, and assist in maintaining the respectability of the drug 
trade, and the regular local association rates for proprietary 
medicines. 

Recent organizations have taken a more advanced step, while 
they not only support each other by unity, for their common wel- 
fare, they, with the additional guarantee of good faith, demand 
(to which no true friend of pharmacy can object) in the by-laws, 
and agreement of such associations, that they positively will not 
purchase goods of any wholesale druggist, dealer, or manufac- 
turer, who supplies goods to scalpers or tradesmen. This ad- 
ditional provision is the best, simplest, and most potent power of 
all, and will operate successfully when every other coercive meas- 
ure fails. : 

In fact, the resolution not to buy of any wholesale dealer or 
manufacturer who ignores the legitimate exponents of pharmacy 
is the palladium of protection to the pharmacist, and should be 
incorporated into every protective union as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of security. By insisting upon such a law, I do not insinu- 
ate that wholesale druggists, wholesale dealers, and manufac- 
turers are suspected enemies; far from it—they are your natural 
allies, they are as important to you in this war, as you are im- 
portant to their existence—but I merely recommend that such by- 
laws be created to provide for exigencies. Ifa wholesaler should 
pencat to your entreaties, and is known to antagonize association 
Tules, then denounce and post such firm to the whole country, 
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through the pharmaceutical press, and the National Retail Drug 
Association ; give that firm the publicity it deserves in large capi- 
tal letters. 

The National Retail Drug Association as a matter of great con- 
cern to themselves must, for their future welfare and protection, 


enact such a by-law, and squarely sustain it everywhere as a pow- 


erful lever. 


595, and will sell anyone who may apply for goods, no matter 
what charges of unbusinesslike proceedings are brought against 
him, then the sooner such concerns are known the better; they 
are in no way superior to the scalpers, and represent about the 
same proportion—5 to 595. No matter how powerful they may 
be, no matter what inducements they offer, remember they are 
your enemies, and ignore them in the same way as you do 
scalpers. If they can live on scalpers and tradesmen then men 
can live on inflated bladders, or, as the Romans have said, “on 
the vapors of a dungeon.” No man can subsist on either diet. 
Every wholesaler or manufacturer who deliberately turns his 
back on your just demands should, like the scalper, be sup- 
pressed by every honorable means. 

If the strongest house in this country were to indorse scalp- 
ing you can easily secure an equally powerful concern, whose 
business methods are quite as good and as satisfactory, who will 
cheerfully sustain your course. What is one firm’s loss is an- 
other’s opportunity. Human nature, like history, continually re- 
peats itself. It is my firm belief that if a vote were taken to-day 
from wholesale druggists in this country they would almost 
unanimously approve legitimate pharmacy, and would do every- 
thing in their power to defend their customers by protecting their 
interests. Wholesale dealers have had the same experience 
among themselves, selling goods at less than a living profit. 
What did they do? They formed themselves into an association 
for mutual protection. Therefore, the more sensitive and sym- 
pathetic they must necessarily be to your claim for protection; 
you demand no more than they did! 

It must be clearly apparent to every far-seeing and thought- 
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ful wholesale druggist and manufacturer that interloping trades- 
men and scalping pharmacists (no matter how large their 
trade) represent for the greater part, an attracted demand, 
that is in no sense the result of a natural increase of con- 
sumption or of general business. Above a certain amount 
of legitimate trade, which is contiguous to any pharmacy, 
such sales are purely fictitious and elastic, and merely come 
to them through their abominable scalp rates. This unnatural 
and inflated business, created by false methods, when sup- 
pressed peacefully returns in equitable proportion to those 
from whom it was originally abstracted. By cutting off the sup- 
plies of scalpers and tradesmen there is absolutely no loss of 
trade, for the annual consumption will be exactly the same 
whether the articles are sold by one hundred or five hundred es- 
tablishments. The truth is, the business done by the scalpers 
will return to the wholesale druggist through increased orders 
from pharmacists; the assumed loss of trade simply locates itself 
at its real source. 

_ Whenever it is necessary to employ the heroic plan, then, as a 
matter of professional pride, and a recognition of the importance 
of upholding the exponents of true pharmacy, and its generally 
confirmed respectability, it should be the voluntary duty and 
pleasure of every wholesale dealer and manufacturer to extend to 
the weak their mighty power! While the margins of profit with 
the wholesale dealer are comparatively small, yet the manufac- 
turer has a wider latitude, and can easily make an association 
special concessions on the lowest wholesale rate during the con- 
tinuance of suppression. As we already stated, when it is ex- 
pedient to extend the benefits of the heroic plan to the pharma- 
ceutical anti-monopolists, who only adopt disgraceful methods 
for the beneficent purposes of serving poisons, dangerous and 
innocent medicines at slop-shop rates, yet who take especial care 
to annex a wholesale and retail liquor establishment to their 


pharmacies,—in all such cases manufacturers should cheerfully — 


furnish any association north, south, east, or west with any of 


their manufactures at their wholesale discount; and even make 


special concessions on the wholesale rates until our rebellious 
brother agrees to live in peace and fraternity. Not a single in- 
stance is recorded where the heroic plan has failed. It is a never- 
failing remedy, and should be used only when the patient is given 
up for dead. After giving him a decent burial, engrave on the 
cold marble the epitaph “ manhood restored.” 


Manufacturers can be of great service to pharmacists by re-_ 


fusing to supply scalpers or tradesmen directly or through whole- 
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sale dealers, but this is not a complete remedy; it lacks depth and 
breadth on the ground that it is a very complex task to watch 


every avenue of distribution, after the goods leave the manufac- 


turer. By including every wholesale druggist, dealer and manu- 
facturer, you cover the ground completely, and can easily un- 
travel irregularities, and maintain, through union, an impreg- 
nable position. 

There is no organic law that prevents the National Wholesale 
and National Retail Drug Associations from combining their 
mutual interests, and forming a mutual admiration society. The 
only defense I have in making the following assertions is that I 
have studied the subject under treatment thoroughly, in all its 
ramifications. If anything new confronts us, as an obstacle, I 
am ready to investigate it, and to treat the matter calmly on its 
merits. Ifthe Campion plan, which in its ways is tributary, could 
be adopted as a safe plan, I believe I could see it as quickly and 
clearly as most men who claim to be intelligent, but as facts and 
arguments are necessary to sustain a problem or position, we 
must consider the following very important situation, which will 
compel us to go beyond the above plan, and to which I have 
frequently alluded. 

Relief cannot be insured by manufacturers alone, which is an 
absolutely true statement. We have over one thousand manu- 
facturers to appeal to. It is hardly possible to get them all;— 
the leading manufacturers will doubtless support the plan. Let 
us see how such relief would operate. You would first be obliged 
to have every manufacturer support your desires. Is this possi- 
ble? Yes, but it is not probable, for you will discover that many 
will “beat the devil around the stump.” If only a few proved 
faithless it would bring relief, but in investigating the plan you 
have forgotten that wholesale druggists have been omitted, who 
represent the distributing power of the manufacturers, and who 
dispose of 95 per cent. of the manufacturers’ goods to the retail 
dealer! Retail dealers who buy the customary wholesale quan- 
tity of the manufacturer at bottom prices are limited to a very 


‘small percentage, so that in this aspect it would be far wiser to 


secure the influence of those who dispose of the 95 per cent. ; thus 
it must be apparent that the plan is superficial, A thousand 
manufacturers are unwieldy, and you can hardly ask them to act 


‘as your police to watch the wholesalers in every distributing 


center. If you had twenty manufacturers to appeal to, retailers 
alone could act as a detective agency—but remember before the 
Campion plan, which is merely another form of my modified plan, 
can succeed, every manufacturer must join; whilst you have one 
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thousand manufacturers who are in sympathy with you, 95 per 
cent. of all their goods are sold to wholesalers who, in turn, sup- 
ply the trade. There are nearly 500 wholesale druggists in this 
country, and they are said to supply 27,000 who sell drugs and 
medicines. One thousand manufacturers, therefore, distribute 
their goods to about 27,500 including wholesalers, or to one out of 
55. Can you see now why you must insist on wholesale druggists 
protecting you? Can you not see that the Campion plan will only 
partially succeed? It will not succeed thoroughly, any more than 
boycotting, without unity; you must possess the combined power ; 
with that, you are absolutely sure of success. 

Experience is a great teacher to those who value its lesson. 
When our firm took an inflexible stand against tradesmen and 
scalping druggists, and refused, and still refuse to deliver them 
goods, many of the merchants were personal friends; occasion- 
ally we would stop on the thoroughfares and greet each other 
as of yore, for there is no just reason for any other conduct, even 
though we disapprove of their business principles; yet, in parting, 
they good-naturedly assured me that they could buy our manu- 
factures of the wholesale trade, and had never been without 
them. One swallow does not necessarily create summer, but 
there are occasions when one swallow is the foreflyer of hun- 
dreds. When we adopted that course we also instructed our rep- 
resentatives not to deliver goods to any broker unless he gave 
the name of his buyer, otherwise we would construe a refusal 
to an attempt to supply the goods to a scalper. We are posi- 
tive that the goods are being supplied by wholesale druggists, 
and that it would require the services of a detective to discover 
the houses; as the situation now stands there is no obligation 
on the part of the wholesale drug trade to refuse such orders. 
You have demanded nothing, and they are pledged, in serving 
their material interests, to respect nothing, for all of which they 
are not censurable; yet it must not be forgotten that the National 
Wholesale Drug Association passed a resolution condemning 
the practice, and offering to assist in remedying the evil. They 
cannot be offended if you indorse their resolutions, by simply 
transposing the language in its application to yourselves. To 
ask for protection means nothing. To demand protection by 
justifiable moral enactments means something, and insures re- 
spect and obligation. To be successful make a “clean sweep,” 
neck or nothing. Now is the time! Strike at the roots for pro- 
tection! Strike strong, and strike as a unit, and every blow will 
make the anvil ring and reverberate. Commence right, do not 
attempt to build a house by starting with the roof—you will have 
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a treacherous foundation. Air is an invisible element; old Mother 
Earth with a rock foundation, gives greatest resistance and solid- 
ity. Build every local and national association on a rock. Noth- 
ing but an earthquake will disturb it, and earthquakes are mild 
and rare where Anglo-Saxons and allied races exist and settle. 

Any plan, to be sure, must embrace every contributory element 
of strength. It must surround the situation with the grip of an 
octopus, the body to represent local unions, its arms the Na- 
tional Drug Association for national defense. 


ARTICLE VIL 


Napo eon, while on one of his most successful campaigns, was 
informed by his confidential secretary that a vast amount of 
correspondence had accumulated, which demanded proper atten- 
tion. “ Let it wait,” curtly replied the emperor, “it will be an- 
swered in about three weeks’ time, through the execution of my 
military plans and our victories!” And so it proved: nearly all 
of the communications were filled with advices, fears, doubts, 
adroit suggestions, from friends and enemies, but no answer was 
needed. Every battle won answered its proportion of the cor- 
respondence, and so it will be in this revolution; by its own silent 
resistless force, every barrier will be removed by peaceful vic- 
tories, based on local protective organizations and finally by a 
general national defense. 

Several articles have appeared in our local papers, that were 
advertisements in a reportorial form, paid for by the scalpers, and 
inserted at so many cents per line; and as that was merely a busi- 
ness transaction, the articles were printed without prejudice, in 
the same manner as they advertise a lottery scheme or publish 
Peer noc? HAD Ores notices! for the delusion of a gullible 
public. 

The downright sophistry entered into is so transparent that 
a blind man can almost see it. Further comments at present 
need not be made, but if a good suggestion is followed, I most 
respectfully ask every pharmacist who may be affected by the 
cunning ingenuity of such advertisers, not to pay them the slight- 
est attention. Let our righteous indignation evince itself in a 
greater determination to live faithfully up to our agreement and 
firmly sustain the Union’s purposes and established prices! Ina 
few months your victory will be complete and your future safe. 
Slowly but surely your regular trade will return to you, as a re- 
ward for firmness, unity, and honesty. 

Ex-President Schellentrager of the Cleveland Association pays 
a very glowing compliment to Mr. Daniel Myers, of the firm of 
Benton, Myers & Co., wholesale druggists of Cleveland, of whom 
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he writes: “ The credit of the creation of our local association is 
undoubtedly due to Mr. Daniel Myers.” -The house is well 
known as one of the largest and most enterprising drug houses 
of the West; I am assured that every wholesaler in Cleveland has 
signed the local agreement entered into four years ago, and when 
the public purchase proprietary articles of the wholesalers, not 
only do they pay full prices, but are advised to patronize their 
customers, the retail trade; and that is an act of justice which 
every wholesale druggist must recognize. 

Congratulations have been received from every quarter, ap- 
plauding the resolutions and agreements of the New York Drug- 
gists’ Union, with the notification that the agreement not to buy 
goods of any wholesale druggist, wholesale dealer, or manufac- 
turer who supplies tradesmen or scalping pharmacists, meets with 
their hearty approbation and indorsement, and that they will take 
good care to incorporate the same provision in their own by- 
laws or agreements, which is the true solution of a National 
Druggists’ Protective Act. 

A letter received from one of the largest cities in the Union, 
where, by complete organization, they have returned to peace 
and sociability and fair compensation, reads: “ Let me extend our 
hearty congratulations on New York’s great success; let the good 
work go on, and in a short time when everything is serene, when 
every proprietary article is sold at its legitimately established 
price, as it was intended by the manufacturers, and there is one 
price throughout the city, then pharmacists will look back upon 
théir follies of the past and wonder why they failed to institute 
the reformatory measures for self-protection and self-preservation 
many years ago.” 

The New York Druggists’ Union, while it has surrounded the 
subject with a remedy in its greatest simplicity, also extends its 
active co-operation to the oppressed fraternity throughout the 
United States in all matters which will tend to elevate their pro- 
fessional and commercial status and interests or which will de- 
velop greater fraternity and regard for the common welfare. 

The following resolutions were passed by the N. Y. D. U., 
showing that, while they have their own sound protective founda- 
tion, they also show a disposition to assist those who protect 
them: 


“ Resolved, That the New York Druggists’ Union will stand 
by and protect the manufacturers of proprietary and pharma- 
ceutical preparations who agree not to sell their goods at all to 
dry-goods dealers, or to pharmacists and druggists known to 
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undersell the retail price as established by manufacturers. Un- 
der this condition we agree to support such manufacturers by 
doing all in our power to further their interests, by refusing to 
sell any imitation of their preparations in any shape or form; we 
also agree to notify them promptly of any imitation which may 
be offered in our market; and we further agree in our defense to 
furnish the names of wholesale druggists who violate our agree- 
ment, and brokers who may sell to, or purchase for, scalpers and 
cutters; and to give any other information and render any other 
service to such manufacturers, as may tend to protect the mu- 
tual interest of ourselves and our brother pharmacists and recog- 
nized druggists throughout the United States.” 


A resolution presented by the Executive Committee was 
adopted, extending the sympathy and assurance of co-operation 
to the pharmacists of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston, and 
other cities afflicted with cutting. 

Mr. Gellatly has admitted, and so have several other whole- 
salers, that these evils, instead of diminishing, are increasing, for 
the reason that no plan heretofore devised has surrounded the 
situation, and that every friend of pharmacists and druggists will 
recognize the fact that, primarily, the pharmacist must protect 
himself by the keystones of all successful reforms—union, organi- 
zation, and self-protection—and that we are doing successfully. 

Like charity, protection must spring from home influence, 
through education and our common dangers. It has been as- 
sumed by a few wholesalers that the agreement entered into by 
local pharmacists is merely for their protection, and the measures 
that have been introduced are the result of a coercive form of 
dictation. But, unfortunately, that is their construction of the 
intentions of the agreement, and is simply and purely a vision; it 
has been adopted as a primary protective power on their own be- 
half, and they are resolved (and I hope they will never waver) that 
they will not patronize men or concerns who are sowing seeds 
for their destruction, who in one hand extend the olive branch, 
in the other hold the assassin’s knife. Self-protection is a first 
principle, whether exercised in peace or war. 

The New York Druggists’ Union, with its own precious and 
manly defense, will indorse any plan that will strengthen its own 
agreement, and will adopt or indorse every contributory plan from 
manufacturers and wholesalers that tends to eradicate the evils 
that surround its members. With an agreement from the whole- 
salers not to retail goods to the public at less than your 
own adopted prices on proprietary medicines and phar- 
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-maceutical preparations, that have fixed rates: and their 


pledge not to sell to druggists who undersell established rates, 
and their pledge not to sell to the dry-goods trade, or trades- 
people at all, for such business (excepting fancy goods) be- 
Jongs exclusively to pharmacists and druggists in cities and 
towns, and country stores that have always been identified as act- 
ing druggists, why, it simply clinches the situation; and further, 
manufacturers have already indorsed our own resolutions and 
agreements, to which can be added a trip-hammer, excellent in 
its way—the adoption, with a few slight amendments, of the 
Campion combination plan. 

New York city requires an ironclad agreement. It is the cen- 
ter of national commerce. We have about thirty active, and 
about twenty passive wholesale druggists, from ten to fifteen 
drug brokers, and several drug commission men to contend with, 
besides a few collateral enemies. The Executive Committee have 
the power to institute measures, rational and heroic, to annihilate 
or render powerless their antagonists, and bring the few who hold 
out into our ranks. It is needless to state that they will employ 
detective and other protective influences, that will bring to light 
all their direct or indirect enemies in this struggle. Although a 
scalper offered one thousand dollars to the association to com- 
plete its work, the result, undoubtedly, of a sleepless night, a 
contrite heart, and a desire to restore some of the profits which on 
trade principles he had attracted from his weaker competitors, 
yet the association will have sufficient means to carry out all its 
plans, and to offer a helping hand to other communities. 

* No organization, however thoroughly united at its inception, 
must expect immediate wonders, for let us remember that we 
have allowed these evils to continue unmolested for several years, 
which instead of diminishing have simply increased by neglect. 
Temporary sacrifices must be made; but with honor and firmness 
in carrying out your agreement, the result will be a complete 
and surprising victory. Remember, everything depends on car- 
rying out your agreements with each other. Be true. Do not 
let anyone deceive you by saying that your neighbor has offered 
any of the goods in the list for less money. Stand true for your- 
self alone. Your neighbors may test your honor to see if you re- 
lent, but let no one influence you to violate your contract with 
each other in a noble cause. Your enemies will send emissaries 
around the city to assure you that the price list is not upheld, 
but put no faith in rumors. For once say, deliberately, “I will 
trust my neighbor implicitly, and if any man says he offered 
goods under the list, I will not believe the customer; I will put 
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faith in my competitor!” With this spirit, success, fraternity, 
and harmony are only a question of a few months, and God 
speed it! 

Our cause is just! Eight hundred and seventy-eight in two 
cities, out of 897! Only 20 rebels! These 20 were applauded 
by a thoughtless person for their wisdom; the eight hundred and 
seventy-eight classified as fools and idiots. Perhaps the greatest 
fool of all was the person who impulsively made the charge. This 
reminds us of the single juryman who “ stood out,’ and informed 
the judge that his associate jurors, eleven of them, were stubborn, 
unreasonable, thick-headed ignoramuses. 

At the second meeting of the New York Druggists’ Union with 
nearly 300 local pharmacists in session, responding to the charge 
that a wholesaler made, who had no faith in agreements, Mr. 
J. S. Scofield, one of the oldest pharmacists in our city, said: 
The wholesalers evidently did not understand the position. They 
forgot that the child was born, the only question now being 
whether it should be named Failure or Victory. The retailers 
all said Victory should be its name. Would they allow this 
movement to fail? (Cries of no! no!) He said no! If they did 
there would be no resource for them this side of doomsday. Let 
them stand by their colors and be cowed down by no wholesaler, 
patent medicine man, nor even by the doctors. “They shall all 
respect us the more,” he said, “ because we intend to respect 
ourselves, and show the public that we are going to be done right 
by, and have no dealings with those who belittle us. Don’t 
throw cold water on this movement by asking anybody what he 
thinks of it. We know we are right and that we are going ahead, 
and no man, however philosophical or eloquent he may be, can 
turn a man of us.”’ (Wild applause and cries of “ Never! ”’) 

“Coming events cast their shadows before them.” The day 
is not far distant when pharmacists and recognized druggists in 
the United States will be firmly and indissolubly united for their 
own protection and welfare, in a grand “ National Association ” 
with a fundamental Protective Law that will insure them pro- 
fessional and commercial respect in their intercourse with the 
public, physicians, and their suppliers. Justice demands it— 
professional responsibility demands it—the State will eventually 
indorse it, and the manhood of every member of the Union will 
sustain it. 

_ The time for trifling has passed. The situation in several large 
cities is desperate. The degrading practice of selling goods at 
starvation rates has led to the general adulteration of drugs, medi- 
cines. and foods, a dangerous situation, which must be recognized 
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by every man who has an honorable impulse in his mind for his 
fellow-men or the public welfare. Dirt takes the place of food, 
inert matter is introduced into powdered drugs whereby the 
therapeutic powers of important medicinal agents are rendered 
ineffectual; the physician’s skill is baffled; the patient suffers; all 
of which is directly chargeable to the men who originally intro- 
duced and would perpetuate an augmenting calamity, opposed to 
the health and happiness of the people. Medusa is a sightly 
object compared to these abuses, if unchecked and unsuppressed. 
Reflectively, everything eatable or drinkable is involved. In the 
desire to meet lower prices, everything is cheapened and every 
means employed to produce at non-paying rates, for the purpose 
of increasing the ridiculously low margin of profit on staple arti- 
cles that are sold at or below cost; the devil finds his way into 
some article that increases the margin of profit. A too enter- 
prising concern, even in the beginning actuated by a business 
motive, on the lively sixpence plan, does more damage than the 
community is aware of, for it compels many in the struggle, who 
are weaker, to adopt similar methods, which lead.to reprehen- 
sible practices and a disregard of quality. Such methods in 
pharmacy must never be tolerated. 

A very few individuals engaged in furnishing supplies to phar- 
macists and druggists labor under the hallucination that the pro- 
fession of pharmacy should be degraded to the level of a supply 
store, and take the position that pharmacy, like mercantile and 
irresponsible branches established for the distribution of com- 
modities, should be subjected to the commercial principle that 
actuates tradespeople, “that the longest pole knocks the per- 
simmons,” or those who possess the greatest purchasing power, 
and exchange goods at the cheapest price, should, by the natural 
Jaws of barter, become the owners of such business. There is 
scarcely any necessity of arguing with such persons, because they 
are scarce among civilized people, on the ground that they have 
no higher conception of pharmacy and its responsibility than 
scalpers, and fail themselves to perceive that the natural result 


of underselling must, of necessity, in a fierce competition between 


vandals and desperate men, lead to a general disregard of the in- 
tegrity of officinal preparations, at the expense of the public wel- 
fare and the skill of the physician, and the degradation of phar- 


macists themselves. 


Pharmacy laws grew out of irregular and injurious practices 
in the older countries, through the demands of the physician and 
the sentiment of an outraged public. One of the ablest papers 
on the defense of pharmacy in our country was written by the 
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Present Board of Pharmacy in the State of Iowa, and should be 
read by every pharmacist and druggist. The document was — 


written, as I am informed, in answer to a rattle-brained scalper, 


who was unable to obtain a certificate of competency, because 


of his inability to pass a satisfactory examination before the 


board. In nine cases out of ten, the advocates of slop-shop rates — 


are men whom the public should distrust because of their mental 


inferiority, and who, out of pure chagrin and baffled animus, 


have driven many articles of the pharmacy into the establish- 
ments of tradesmen. 
The commercial instincts of traders, as a rule, are shrewder 
than those of a druggist. A druggist is educated more to serve 
the physician in a professional capacity than to adopt the Chat- 
ham Street principles and see how cheap he can buy and sell 
goods. Job-lot dealers and grocers, anxious to increase their 
revenues, are ever ready to introduce any article into their stocks 
that can be handled easily and sold cheaply, and, as a natural 
sequence, have selected perfected packages, that only require 
transferring over a counter to complete a sale, and then do it 


on the basis of selling sugar or flour. This practice is hardly | 


allowable in a general country store, where a druggist or a 
pharmacy could not exist, but to introduce that system into 
cities is simply an act of retrogression, a return to primitive so- 
ciety as it existed in the feudal ages. 

What will be the result of the New York Druggists’ Union 
and the Brooklyn Druggists’ Union’s agreement between them- 


selves, especially the article which defines the true solution “ that 


they will buy no goods of any wholesale druggist, wholesale 
dealer, or manufacturer who supplies any goods whatever, ex- 
cepting druggists’ sundries, to the dry-goods trade or tradesmen, 
“a generic term well understood; or who sells to any pharmacist 
or druggist drugs, medicines or pharmaceutical preparations, who 


is known to be underselling either Union’s price list or pro- 


prietary and pharmaceutical preparations that have a fixed value; 


moreover they demand that wholesalers shall not retail to the 
public in their own establishment unless at the Union’s rates.” 


The result of these absolutely just demands will be to at once 
create a friendship in the family that never before existed for 
their mutual protection, and will, in a few months, be compared 


relatively to the remarks sent me by Mr. Clark Otis of Bing-- 
hamton, V ice President of the New York Pharmaceutical Asso-_ 
ciation. Said he: “ This was undoubtedly one of the worst places 


for cutting prices that could be found in the land. But now 
what a change in this city among druggists, who have not even 
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a Rea the Ppalimants of the season for at east ten 
so bitter have they been. Harmony now reigns supreme. 
We meet together, adjust our grievances, fix our prices, and 

hing works well.” Everywhere small cities have overcome 
ting evils by simply uniting, which has created friendship 
_a regard for each other’s welfare. Within the past three 
mths more than one hundred large places have completed 
good work, and they admit the follies of the past by strength- 
ig their friendship for the future, and all will undoubtedly join 

Bistiobal movement, which, like local associations, will be a 
complete success within a year or sooner. 
ee For years we have been discussing plans, each assuming to be 
a e best ; recommendations and resolutions were made and passed 

is plentiful as could be desired—but while these plans were be- 
ing matured the cutters increased in power and means, while the 
bs varmacist and druggist sank deeper into his already existing 
isfortunes. 
Our natural protectors, the wholesale druggists, pointed with 
ide to what was being done in the retailer’s interests, and with 
& eat suavity assured the gullible druggist that all protection 

must come from the manufacturer. My opinion, from the very 
_ beginning of the discussion, was that, the casus belli could be re- 
_ moved only through the combined power of sympathetic inter- 
3; the remedy could never be complete without reciprocal 
ements involving in natural order: the retailer, through 
om all distributers exist; second, the wholesale druggist, who 
stributes ninety-five per cent. of the manufacturers’ products; 
ird and last, forming a tripartite compact—the manufacturer. 
The attitude of wholesale druggists in New York City is a per- 
ct answer to all who doubted that they did not hold on their 
ide the key to the situation as absolute protectors. The posi- 
jon taken by a majority of New York City wholesalers might 
be imitated by those of Philadelphia or Boston, but I doubt it— 
ealousies do not exist in other distributing points to the same 
tent. The N. Y. D. U. took a firm, manly, and eminently 
tifiable stand. They demand point-blank that their few 
enemies should not be furnished with goods—1o against 630 
stores, four of which were dry-goods dealers—a demand of united 
wer that no man, however egotistic, must sneer at. 
Several wholesale druggists of New York City stood out to 
e very last day; a few signed nearly all that the retailers 
uested, but it was done at the very last hour on February 

(884—lucky that it was a leap year. The day that the agree- 
me t went into effect was March 1, 1884. One wholesaler 
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would, the other was afraid, and a third jealous, all on account 
of an agreement in which they absolutely lost nothing, but did 
great good to their natural customer and support and preserved 
the family; but these are facts—it is true the retail drug trade 
demanded what wholesalers chose to call impractical, but never- 
theless granted; they were reluctant because some of the heavy 
wholesalers were supplying the dry-goods trade and scalpers 
with ammunition for the Union’s destruction. Such orders 
being extremely large looked well on the sales books, and they 
did not care to consider the great blows they were inflicting on 
their only and truest friends out of whom they had enriched 
themselves, and lived on milk and honey. Manufacturers have 
continuously supported the claim of druggists. The druggist 
now defends himself on these principles, so that if we fail in 
New York City it will be through the treachery of wholesale 
druggists alone. Should such a suicidal policy on the part of 
the wholesaler destroy druggists’ interests, then they have 
other remedies to introduce, which I hope will never be under- 
taken, because when it comes to the pressure the wholesalers 
will yield; but if they should not it may induce us to imitate the 
French system, when they, through similar evils, I believe it is 
so said, created the greatest drug house in the world—the “ Phar- 
macie Centrale”; large enough to swallow up any five houses in 
existence; that supplies every pharmacy, and is a corporation, 
owned by subscribing pharmacists, who not only buy their goods 
at very low rates, but are co-partners in the profits of the busi- 
ness. Western jobbers most assuredly would not antagonize 
the retailers’ interests. 

They have a higher sense of protecting their customers’ inter- 
est. They certainly would not invite the ill-will of 870 in favor 
of 20 scalpers! Out of the twenty scalpers six are dry-goods 
dealers, or about two per cent. of the entire local drug trade; 
98 per cent. in favor of honorable methods, 2 per cent. against 
them! It is an act of unexampled blindness on the part of a few 
wholesalers not to concede the just demands of both Unions, 
with such facts before them. Why, a salesman in the employ of 
one of the firms said, excitedly: “ How on earth can our concern 
take a stand against both Unions? Our people must be crazy; 
I cannot account for their course; any fool can see what they 
should do with the greatest of pleasure.” If they still refuse to 
sign the agreement, then no man in New York, Brooklyn, or 
within the radius of fifty miles, ought to buy a dollar’s worth of 
goods of them. When their representative appears you can 
justly assure him “that you have no use for his firm, but that 
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- he is welcome; and when the house is ready to support the just 


claims of all druggists you will be pleased to open a new ac- 
count with them.” 

Truth is stronger than cunning or adroit representations that 
are employed to befuddle listeners; every dollar’s worth of goods 
sold to dry-goods dealers or scalpers, over a legitimate amount 
natural to the location, does not increase the consumption of 
drugs and medicines annually, one iota; it is a mere exchange of 


_ customers, which if unchecked in dry-goods stores will continue 


to encourage such concerns as Thurber & Co. to enter the 
wholesale arena and make it unpleasant for our own jealous little 
family of wholesalers. In fact, I was informed that Thurber & 
Co. had made overtures to the inflexible N. Y. D. U., that if 
our wholesalers refused to support them, T. & Co. being anti- 
monopolists, would sign such agreement, and let the lively ball 
roll. Our wholesale friends, now that they are willing to con- 
form to the agreement, may some day ask the N. Y. & B. D. U. 
and a N. U., to protect them from enterprising grocers and dry- 


_ goods merchants. What then? Suppose the retailers should 


quibble over just family protection and write an agreement that 
did not cover all points, and wait until the last-second, they 
“ would see themselves then as the fetailers see them.” In such 
a case the order of procedure would be reversed; I believe the 
N. Y. D. U. would not only at sight have signed an iron-clad 
agreement, but would mount a hundred-ton gun at the top, 
turned against the interlopers. It is a poor rule that don’t work 
both ways. ‘The position of the situation, if unorganized, would 
be either a civil revolution in, or the disintegration of the drug 
business; the demands of the retailer must be recognized and the 
wisdom of such course is apparent to every city except New 
York. Whatever jealousies may exist between our two whole- 
sale leviathans must not be used to drag pharmacists and drug- 
gists deeper into misfortune, and if wholesalers fail to act, for 
there are many wholesalers who will cheerfully assist them, the 
retailer will protect himself. It is now absolutely clear who the 
enemies are in New York city. Let them be treated accordingly. 

At the three meetings of the New York and Brooklyn unions 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and pharmacists spoke very freely; 
the wholesalers were crafty and evasive; occasionally the levia- 
thans were quite sarcastic, evasive, patronizing, egotistic, educa- 
tional, fatherly, motherly, sisterly, and brotherly, all in one meet- 
ing; recrimination, pleasant exchanges of wit and humor—but 
all taken in most excellent part by the swordsmen. Why should 
it be otherwise in a family? Much buncombe promulgated and 
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the truth beautifully suppressed. At the first meeting the whole- 
salers were perfectly unbridled, the second meeting they saw 
“light ahead,” the third meeting conciliatory, and I think at the 
fourth meeting they will cheerfully tender both associations all 
they. demanded, and enter into better fellowship than ever before 
for mutual defense. 

Let no man miscalculate the power of this mighty outburst of 
righteous indignation: it is simply exhibiting its eloquence in 
organized thought and feeling, and is based on the sublime aphor- 
ism “right is might!” Whatever obstacles may temporarily 
clog its onward motion they will be swept away with the devas- 
tating power of a flood! But confined to just demands that will 
be oil on the troubled waters! 

The condition of pharmacists in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, even though scalping is continued 
under our agreement for a few months longer, cannot be worse 
than it is now. It can only undergo improvement; it cannot go 
backward; it is.at the wall now, which no man in New York will 
deny. I say it now, I said it one year ago, and I will say it when- 
ever an opportunity offers itself, that in unity, integrity, and the 
honorable compliance with our agreements, nearly all of the pres- 
ent grievances and evils will peacefully pass into history, within 
one year’s time; not only in our seaboard cities, but in every 
city, town, and hamlet in these United States. No man can stem 
the tide of this movement:—it will flow on like a mighty river 
in its course, swelled and strengthened by its tributaries, from 
our northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean. 


THE CAMPION PLAN CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
AND ITS 


RELATION TO THE TRIPARTITE PLAN. 
S 
ARTICLE VIL. 
TuE following is what is known as the Campion Combination 
Plan; I take pleasure in submitting a critical examination of the 
agreement with observations, leaving the reader to draw his own 


inferences on its excellent intentions and to calculate also the 
power that lies in its weakness. 


CAMPION PLAN ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


For the sole purpose of enforcing the maintenance of retail prices 
of proprietary articles, the undersigned, manufacturers of such 
articles, each respectively agrees to conform to and abide by the 
following stipulations in the conduct of his business. 


I. Those of us who are now adhering to the rebate system, will 
apply the conditions of the said system to the fullest extent we 
legally can, not only to parties who quote or sell our goods, either 
directly or indirectly, at less than schedule prices, but to those also 
who sell said goods to retail dealers, or others, who persistently 
under-sell specified retail prices. 

II. Those of us who are not operating under the rebate system, 
will make it a condition of sales of our goods, that the future 
orders of any purchaser will be declined, who sells the same 
either directly or indirectly to retail dealers, or others, persistently 
underselling specified retail prices. In all sales to brokers the 
latter must furnish the names. of their principals. 

III. Believing that all persons who sell our articles at less than 
schedule prices, either directly or indirectly, or who sell to others 
who do so, should not be permitted to purchase our manufactures, 
we pledge ourselves to do all we legally can to carry out any action 
that may be determined upon in the premises. 

IV. Additional parties may be admitted to this agreement by 
the consent of two-thirds of the existing signers. A party to this 
agreement failing to conform to its provisions, will forfeit his con- 
nection therewith, and may be excluded from all participation, if 
two-thirds of the signers deem such exclusion advisable. 

VY. Keeping in view that the result sought to be accomplished 
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by this agreement is one in which the interests of the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the manufacturer are mutually involved, we agree 
to co-operate with the National Wholesale Drug Association and 
the National Retail Drug Association, in organizing a Protec- 
tive Association, the exclusive object of which shall be to pro- 
mote the purposes of this agreement, and make the same effec- 
tively operative, in accordance with methods hereinafter speci- 
fied. * 

VI. Representatives of the signers of this agreement, the 
National Wholesale Drug Association, and the National Retail 
Drug Association, three from each body, shall meet as soon 
as possible after their appointment, and organize a body to be 
known as the Protective Association, adopting such rules and 
regulations for the governance of the same as to them may 
seem best adapted to promote the objects of the organization. 
They shall also elect an executive officer to be styled a superinten- 
dent. They shall also take such steps as they may deem neces- 
sary to pay, equip and assist the superintendent—provided, that 
the aggregate expense incurred by them shall not exceed 
per annum. They shall also provide for the effective co-operation. 
within the scope hereinafter specified, of the wholesale and retail 
druggists through their respective associations: 

First. The co-operation to be asked for from the wholesale 
trade is to the extent that they shall select, as often as may be here- 
after determined, three members of the National Wholesale Drug 
Association, to serve as representatives of their branch of the 
trade in the Protective Association; and furthermore, whenever 
any wholesale dealer becomes cognizant of an infraction of the 
terms herein agreed upon, by a fellow-tradesman, he shall report 
the case to the Secretary of the association, who, after verifying 
the same, shall notify the Superintendent of the Protective As- 
sociation, giving the name and address of the party offending. 

Second. The co-operation to be asked for from the retail trade 
is to the extent that they shall select, as often as may be hereafter 
determined, three members of the National Retail Drug Associa- 
tion, to serve as representatives of their branch of the trade in the 
Protective Association; and furthermore, when any member 
thereof becomes cognizant of a dealer selling our articles at less 
than the specified retail prices, he shall report the case to the Sec- 
retary of his local trade association, who, on receipt of such a re- 
port, shall, with the assistance of a committee of his organization, 
or otherwise, verify the same, and if the charge be substantiated, 
notify the Superintendent of the Protective Association of the 
fact, in addition furnishing the Superintendent, if possible, with 
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_ the name of the jobber from whom the offending party obtains his 


supplies. 
VII. The signers hereto, in consideration of the services 


rendered them, agree to pay the salary and expenses of the. 


Superintendent of the Protective Association. 


# 


ProposED By-LAW OF THE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Superintendent, on receipt of a duly authenticated notice 
from a secretary of either a wholesale or retail association, (as 
prescribed in Stipulation VI.,) that a dealer is selling any article 
manufactured by a signer at less than schedule prices, will imme- 
diately notify each signer of the agreement of the alleged in- 
fraction of terms, together with the name and address of the party 
offending. If any signer in reply to this notice shall so direct, he 
may, as the agent of such signer, notify all wholesale dealers in the 
name, and by the authority of said signer, that sales to offending 
parties must be suspended until further notice. 

Reviewing the articles seriatim: 

ArtTIcLeE 1—The objection to this article is that it does not 
limit the sales of proprietary or pharmaceutical articles to phar- 
macists, druggists, or recognized dealers in drugs and medicines, 
but allows the goods to be sold to the worst enemies of the drug 
trade: Dry-Goods Dealers, Grocers, Stationers, Fancy-Goods 
Stores, and Tradesmen in general, covered by the words “or 


others.” 
ArticLe IJ.—Open to the same objection as Article I.; besides 


_ the protection against brokers selling scalpers is decidedly weak 


and should read “ For all sales to brokers, the names of the pur- 


_ chaser must accompany such order, and to insure honesty of in- 


tention the manufacturer to ship the goods himself.” In New 
York City the custom among brokers is to collect all goods and 
ship them en masse to his principal; when delivered to a broker 
there is no law to prevent him from erasing the marks of his corre- 
spondent, and redirecting the goods to a scalper, acting perhaps 
in conformity with instructions from his principal. Furthermore 
don’t sell a broker goods for cash or regular terms on any 
account, for it has often been urged by our drug magnates that a 
broker has no right to sell goods on his own account, yet they all 
do it. But to remedy existing evils for a short time, the brokers 


might just as well assist in the good work themselves by not - 


aiding or abetting a continuance of obnoxious methods. The ad- 
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dition of the two sentences will to a great extent prevent collusion 
between distributer and broker. , 

ArticLe III.—Is an excellent one, and so far as selling trades- 
men is concerned it is as open as the hypothetical “ North Pole” 
or Polar Sea, and subject to the same objection as Article L., only 
more clearly expressed. There are no mental reservations what- 
ever—‘“ all persons ” means from dry-goods to milk dealers. 

ArticLe IV.—The plan invites such dealers as the original ten 
members elect to select, and in conversation with a few of the 
originators they were of the opinion that twenty or twenty-five 
proprietors of popular advertised medicines would surround the 
difficulties everywhere. I cheerfully admit, when you relegate 
tradesmen to their proper sphere, by amendments to the present 
plan, that it has maternal intention, and that the expectations from 
its promises are great. Our firm will join the plan, if they confine 
its operation to the legitimate exponents of the drug trade. My 
judgment is, that twenty firms will not accomplish the object for 
which it will be established, for causes that will be explained 
hereafter. 

ArTICLEs V.and VI.—Are protective and refer to administrative 
functions and combinations for the benefit of mutual trade-rela- 
tions. Their promises excite our admiration, and under good 
management will accomplish much. 

eer VI., 1st Section —Open to the same objection as Arti- 
cle I. 

ArtIcLe VI. 2d Section.—lIs all that can be desired. 

ArTICLE VIT.—No pharmacist or recognized druggist will ob- 
ject to! 

Proposep By-Law.—The duties of the superintendent are clear, 
and will be appreciated, provided he is not too phlegmatic in 
executing the provisions of the plan. 

It has been assumed by several eminent distributers that the 
Campion Plan, with twenty of the most salable proprietary articles, 
will remedy existing evils, so far as the manufacturers are in- 
volved. Let us enter into an analysis of such a proposition. If 
there is any fault in my diagnosis of scalping it is to make a com- 
plete ante-mortem examination of the patient, and of the treat- 
ment which will redeem him, without introducing phantoms into 
the discussion : the factors will all be real, and will be brought into 
the dissecting room in their natural order. 

As a matter of fact the New York Druggists’ Union price-list 
was taken up, and out of our list we selected about sixty articles 
that have a large local sale: now let us send our New York list 
to Boston; on its return we will undoubtedly discover that the 
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examiner of the list, while he will leave about thirty articles out of 


the New York list, will add from thirty to forty articles that have 
a large local sale in Boston, and which have little or no sale in 
New York; this adds thirty to the sixty in New York, making 
ninety articles: then we hear from Philadelphia, where twenty 


‘new articles, not on either the New York or Boston list, have 


been marked, thus adding twenty to those already mentioned, in- 
creasing the number to 110: continuing this course to Portland, 
Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, Albany, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Mobile, Savannah, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Memphis, St. Paul, and other cities in each locality new articles 
will be added which, while they have a large local sale, are quite 
unknown in other sections, swelling the number of proprietary 
medicines well into the hundreds, at least some 300 special prepa- 
rations. Taking a complete proprietary medicine list as a guide; 
out of over 2000 articles that have more or less sale in all sections 
of our country, in a general way, fifty (that are specially cut) 
might cover the entire country so far as the most prominent 
articles are concerned. 

Many will ask what has Philadelphia or Chicago to do with our 
local difficulties? My answer will be that we are intimately con- 
nected in this reformation, and we are just as solicitous to protect 
them, as we are to protect ourselves with the same stroke. We 
might just as well ask all to have an interest in this Campion Plan 
so as to include the entire country ; it costs very little to invite them 


and let reputable concerns apply for membership, for it certainly 


contributes to the general strength of the chain, and the success 
of the Campion Plan. ‘ 

It has been several times reported that I had antagonized the 
plan, which is not true. While I appreciate its intentions and 
strength I simply pointed out its weakness, as applied to the pres- 
ent difficulties. The amendment that such articles be sold only to 
pharmacists and druggists, in cities, and to recognized dealers in 
drugs and medicines in small places, makes it a power in the tri- 
partite plan. 

T am informed that at the last meeting held by the advocates of 
the Campion Plan they had adopted it as above printed, with con- 
ditions that permit of the sale of the goods to dry-goods dealers, 
grocers, stationers, and tradesmen, anyone in fact that will pur- . 
chase them, providing they agree not to undersell the established 
price. This is in itself a step in advance in one direction, but 
paves the way to something worse—the introduction of proprie- 
tary and pharmaceutical articles among tradesmen in general, who 
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should not be allowed to encroach on the legitimate business of 
the druggists, any more than city druggists should sell tape, spool 
cotton, or hairpins. City druggists have been compelled to keep 
cigars, and other unconnected articles, in order to thrive under 
cut-rate policy, but with the return of the legitimate articles to the 
pharmacy, I am of the opinion that, by resolution, their discon- 
tinuance will be recommended; showing that in their demand for 
reformatory acts the druggists will not be blind to the justice of 
surrendering auxiliary disconnected articles; in small communi- 
ties the sale of tobacco naturally falls to the druggist, but in cities 
it has been an act of compulsion to help augment their small profits 
in the struggle. 

Resuming the plans under consideration, the manufacturers’ 
association have ignored manufacturers of non-secret remedies. 
They will have nothing to do with them. What influence has ex- 
tended the sale of this class of preparations? Scalping tradesmen 
and druggists! Who is to blame for their rapid growth? The 
manufacturers! Why? Simply because they have closed their 
eyes to scalping, and when pharmacists found that their articles 
were being exchanged for a mere banker’s commission, they were 
easily persuaded to sell something that would be a substitute for 
such articles for a great deal less money. That is one of the chief 
reasons why the sale of non-secret remedies has become so popu- 
lar, and which has’ been a great detriment and loss to the manu- 
facturers of well-advertised good, bad, and indifferent proprietary 
medicines ! 

Several manufacturers have assumed that the sale of their goods 
increased because a number of dry-goods men and tradesmen have 
been added to their list of customers, many of whom slaughter 
the goods at Chatham Street rates. Sweet but absolute delusion! 
Temporarily an increase of business is shown, but investigations 
have demonstrated conclusively that the annual sales of several 
well-advertised articles have actually declined to an alarming ex- 
tent since they have been sold by prominent dry-goods men and 
scalpers, attributable to the druggists’ unwillingness to stock non- 
paying articles and to the introduction of non-secret remedies 
and substitutions. When a manufacturer has the good will 
of 879 out of 897, he will prosper to a greater degree than 
if he accepts the 19 to 879! A self-evident commercial 
truism. 

Now, friends among the manufacturers, let us reason together. 
If you will all meditate and put yourselves into a brown study you 
will perhaps see more truth than poetry in what is stated, and 
after all, eliminate the objectionable features of the Campion Plan, 
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and make it what it should be—broad and catholic in its interpre- 


tation and confined to your legitimate distributers, opening the 


doors for all respectable manufacturers who are in sympathy with 
the movement. 

Make this movement, east, west, north, and south, non-sectional 
in its influence; invite all manufacturers to contribute and sustain 
the object of the plan, and remember one indisputable fact, that 
the New York Druggists’ Union and other associations will adopt 
similar resolutions, which have been passed for the benefit of all 
manufacturers who have responded affirmatively to the Union’s 


_ agreement; unanimously resolved “that no member will sell an 


imitation of their article in any shape or form,” and that 880 drug- 
gists are of more consequence to them than the few scalpers, who 
will sooner or later join the Association or go into the dry-goods 
business. No one who thinks will doubt that scalpers prevent 
a general stocking of the articles sold at 3414 or 6434 cents by the 
880, thereby defeating the object of advertisers by not having such 
articles for sale, or, when a customer does appear, he will probably 
be assured that many articles are to be preferred to the one re- 
quested (often truthfully). Every druggist has a certain amount 
of influence ; the customer is often prevented by judicious sugges- 
tions from buying articles that are not entitled to public confi- 
dence. Scalpers never give advice except when Brown’s ginger, 
kidney remedies, hair preparations, or other popular goods are 
demanded, then they always have something in their own name, 


-at full retail price, that just knocks science upwards, or a good 


deal higher,—don’t forget that. This just reverses general com- 
mercial usages, by enticing the public into their stores at 
Chatham Street prices, and then getting the benefit of the manu- 
facturers’ advertising, by selling their own (or substitute) 
goods. Of course this cannot always be done, but their opportu- 
nities are great, and the scalpers employ all the arts that can be 
exercised on human nature. 

Dry-goods dealers employ proprietary medicines for the same 
purpose as do the scalpers:—simply as an advertisement to sell 
their legitimate articles at more profitable rates, just as nearly all 
the scalpers do who have a compotnder’s license, who openly do 
a wholesale liquor business, from a drink without mineral water 
to an original package :—who by necromancy, or other mysterious 
agencies, best known to the printers, draw from the same newly- 
born fluid in an antiquated cask, liquors with from six to eight 
distinct ages (and of as many different growers and distillers), 
ranging from the years 1832 to 1875, with cobweb accompani- 


ments. 


NATIONAL 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


* 


ARTICLE IX, 


THE irrepressible conflict which involves on the one side the 
stability and the future of proprietary medicines, and on the other 
the self-production by pharmacists and druggists of family reme- 
dies, is rapidly reaching a crisis. The Campion Plan will deter- 
mine which class shall generally survive—secret or non-secret 
strictly pharmaceutical preparations! Both propositions now 
tremble in the balance, but the sensitive scales that contain them 
must soon yield to the preponderance of well-established griev- 
ances and pressure. A careful judgment of the contending par- 
ties places the balance of power largely on the right side. 

The exact course for manufacturers and proprietors of medi- 
cines to pursue is clearly marked in this crisis; there are several 
who, from a lack of knowledge of the world, may oppose this 
opinion, but it is nevertheless a sound one, and when the necessity 
appears for testing it the opinion will be overwhelmingly indorsed 
simply through natural selection and the propensities of phar- 
macists and druggists. If manufacturers are too near-sighted 
to appreciate their opportunities or to protect their own interests 
the future of patent(?) medicines is fixed—now! Therefore it 
is the height of prudence on the part of the Campion Plan Asso- 
ciation to not only further increase its strength by constantly en- 
larging its own membership from among reputable manufac- 
turers, but to do its whole duty to the retail drug trade and to 
have no compounding with any house, however influential, which 
violates the provisions, rules, or agreements of the association. 

To better enable pharmacists and druggists to mutually pre- — 
pare themselves for either defensive or offensive measures it is 
advisable and necessary that greater interest in their present and 
future welfare should be.shown by local and more complete or- 
ganizations, whether in a village, town, city, county, or State. 
After having united, such local associations should not neglect 
to join the National Retail Druggists’ Association, by which 
means solid national power will be accumulated that will be of 
great assistance to pharmacy and to the supporters of the Cam- 
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pion Plan. In this manner complaints are easily investigated, 
and, through a regularly appointed local or county secretary, the 
implicated person or persons will be speedily and justly dealt 
with. Complaints of scalping must be well founded and should 
be promptly forwarded to the Campion Plan Association by the 
properly constituted representative of the local association. 
The steady but slow increase in the membership of the Na- 
tional Retail Druggists’ Association and its continuous appeals 
for a more earnest appreciation of its possibilities have induced me 
to make some suggestions. The impressions which I take pleas- 
ure in advancing are not new, for I have on several occasions 
imparted them to officers in the association, and I believe that if 
acted upon they will lead to two-fold advantages. First, local 
concentration. Second, national affiliation. The latter advan- 
_ tage is of the greatest importance, on the ground that the asso- 
ciation requires power more than it does financial means. 

As a matter of statistics we are informed that in the United 
_ States we have some 27,000 concerns engaged in selling drugs 
and medicines—divided into pharmacists, druggists, and recog- 
nized druggists. Pharmacists include all graduates of pharmacy 
and licentiates, subject to State and local pharmacy laws. Drug- 
_ gists and recognized druggists—all those operating without State 
or local legal restriction, and who, by common consent, repre- 
sent pharmacy. By the term “recognized pharmacists,” we 
mean the country stores in villages where a pure and sim- 
ple pharmacy cannot exist, but where certain firms have been 
long established as vendors of drugs and medicines. 

The object of the National Retail Druggists’ Association there- 
fore is to persuade all to join and give strength to its purposes, 
so that when a demand is made by a thoroughly organized body 
of pharmacists and druggists throughout the Union, it will carry 
weight and conviction with it. It therefore appears that one of 
the first steps should be to gradually increase its numbers, which 
it greatly requires. How can we accomplish this end in the most 
salutary and beneficial manner? 

This has led me to investigate the situation, with the following 
results: As we understand it, its membership is scattered over 
a great deal of territory, with but few places in which every drug- 
gist has joined the National Retail Druggists’ Association, and I 
am consequently led to inquire into the causes which prevent 
such places from coming in as a unit. In large places I am in- 
formed, where local organization has been effected, that their 
coming in a body is too expensive and only a few join, whereas 
under a liberal policy all would be glad to do so. I therefore 
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most respectfully suggest that large bodies, county associations, 
and State associations, be eligible to membership at reduced 


rates. For instance, take a local association of 10 and under 
25 for the sum of $5; 25 to 50 for $10; 50 to 100 for $25; 100 to 


300 for $50; State and county associations on the same terms, 
according to numbers, and at the same rates; in this way it will 
lead to organizing locally and nationally. 

It must be borne in mind that hundreds of localities ate not 
oppressed by evils of any description. Where a community 
seems to protect and act for itself it is most difficult to get mem- 
bers, except in cases where they can perceive the advantages that 
are ultimately to develop for the general welfare, through the acts 
and publications of the National Retail Druggists’ Association. 

The great aim of the association should be to gain strength 
quickly; organized power is of more value than where it is sepa- 
rated or interspersed here and there throughout the Union. 

.All undoubtedly assist in making the chain stronger; every new 
_ member increases the roll, but by studying the power of local or- 
ganizations, received in a body, it certainly incites smaller bodies 
to concentrate themselves under special terms, who, having over- 
come their own evils, naturally feel satisfied, and are not anxious 
to join the National Retail Druggists’ Association. The idea is 
to induce and persuade them to come into the association, by 
offering some inducement. 

A great many will say, “ Well, we paid our dollar, and I see 
no reason why others should not.” True, but, gentle reader, we 
desire to wield power, and if the first year you did pay one 
dollar, why, do your utmost to organize your town, city, or 
county, and bring your confréres in a body, so that where the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association received $6 or $7 from 
a few druggists, by organizing in a body of 50 to 75 in the county 
the association not only receives every member of the legitimate 
drug trade, but also contributes $25—$18 or $19 more to the 
treasury than it previously obtained from the few straggling con- 
tributors. 

_ Although money is always necessary to execute any work, yet 
in my opinion numbers are at present more desirable than funds. 
If $25,000 from members could be obtained I fail to see where such 
a sum could be expended. Five thousand dollars would cover the 
expense, even if literature were sent to every member every 
quarter. If every druggist in the United States could be induced 
to join it at the rate of 25 cents per firm it would insure over 

00 per annum. Perhaps it would be well to receive organi- 

zations on that basis, at 25 cents each. Take the New York 
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Druggists’ Union, with over 500 members, at 25 cents each; $125 
would be the fee. Yet it would be better to make a standard 
scale of prices for affiliation, based on certain numbers. Every 
attention should be given to the acquisition of new members. 

Some newly formed local associations would undoubtedly re- 
solve to join it as a whole, but there are many who will not 
join, for reasons previously stated. Therefore, how much bet- 
ter it would be if all in that local association did join, and that I 
believe can be effected by making a concession; otherwise the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association will get only such as are 
willing to affiliate, and thus slowly increase its membership. 

In attempting to determine the most complete possible plan 
of thorough organization we must naturally seek for strength at 
the foundation. The first step forward, for completeness, must 


_ begin at the bottom —locally—then we spread to the county, 


State, and lastly become national. It is now and it always has 
been my firm conviction that if the National Retail Druggists’ ° 
Association, after its formation, had expended all its power and 
labor in advising and encouraging local associations as a primary 
necessity, its membership would have increased to more than 
double its present strength. Still the work can now be much 
more easily accomplished, for the seed that has been scattered to 
the winds has not fallen in barren places. Everywhere a member 
is to be found, and in a concentrated movement for closer union, 
each one will be a valuable factor. 

As an instance of argument, sustained by statistics, let us take 
the States of Rhode Island (5), Connecticut (8), Ohio (88) , Penn- 
sylvania (67), and New York with 60 counties. If we were to 
commence by organizing the State of New York from the top, by 
an appeal to the whole State, the work would be slow and scat- 
tering, and it would take years to completely organize it, but, if 
we proceed by counties, taking in each county the largest and 
most important community, with properly printed preliminary 
proceedings, the unification will be quicker, and all will take an 
interest in the work, personally. Every individual exerts a cer- 
tain amount of influence, locally, and the area of territory being 
of easy access a greater interest will be manifested by all who 
are desirous of uniting themselves for their general welfare and 
protection. Besides it is easier to convince a person in your own 
vicinity, than in a neighboring county. Local interests are more 
identical. You can reason with and “ handle” a dealer who has 
a common interest in a good work in your own neighborhood. 
Therefore it is my conviction that if the National Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association will consider the following propositions, and 
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act on them (in its own way), only the greatest amount of good 
will result from such an action on its part. 

The greatest present preventive in the work of complete 
organization is the lack of a proper plan for organizing locally. 
This impression is true, and is based on correspondence, and the 
many happy hours I have spent in assisting and drawing up pre- 
liminary plans of organization. Therefore I respectfully sug- 
gest to the Executive Committee, for consideration, the adop- 
tion and recommendation of a constitution, by-laws and rules, 
and agreement plan, so elastic that it can be easily adapted to 
large or small communities, together with suggestions of how best 
to proceed in such operation. There are many such documents 
to be obtained from existing local associations, out of which can 
be arranged simple and acceptable rules for general government, 
drawn up in such a manner as to embody the objects and aims of 
the National Retail Druggists’ Association, thus combining a 
local and a national protective plan. 

Matter of this sort would be invaluable at this moment to 
hundreds of places where there is a general willingness to organ- 
ize. Such work, as a rule, is committed to a few earnest men, 
who cheerfully volunteer their services and time for such a lauda- 
ble purpose, but, not being parliamentarians, and in the absence 
of proper literature, they are frustrated in executing their own 
best wishes, so, if the National Retail Druggists’ Association 
will publish such a pamphlet, and distribute it to members when- 
ever requested, they will surely find the work exceedingly profit- 
able, through a greatly increased roll of membership. 

For that matter, considering the fact that nearly every organ- 
ized large community has a price-list (nearly all the articles 
being fixed at the manufacturers’ retail rates) and with a view 
of carrying out the work of organization and systematizing to 
its highest possibilities, there certainly could be no objection 
to the National Retail Druggists’ Association publishing a 
national list in which are embodied all popular articles that have 
a large sale in every section of the Union—which, at the very 
furthest, would not contain more than 1500 articles. To this 
could be added special rules, referring to the sale of articles not 
quoted, or a regular price by the dozen, half-dozen, or quarter- 
dozen of 25-cent, 50-cent, 75-cent, $1.00, and $1.25 articles of 
those quoted in the list. The expense attending the printing 
of these lists is too heavy for small communities to bear. It 
would be a great inducement for members to organize and join 
if they could obtain a complete book with constitution, by-laws, 
rules, and agreements, resolutions, and any valuable matter 
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‘connected with a general price current, bound in cloth, with 


blank covers, on which could be printed, or gilded cheaply, the 
name of any small or large local or county associations. The 
cost of such a book, complete with name and contents, would 
not be over twenty-five cents. By common consent, in special 
localities, the price of some goods could be reduced or increased, 
yet nearly all articles in the existing druggists’ association price- 
lists are sold at the manufacturers’ fixed rate. In reality there 
is no necessity of underselling established regular prices. The 
necessity of underselling is more imaginary than real. This fact 
has been conspicuously illustrated in cities where articles were 
sold at less than actual cost. When a date was set for the re- 
sumption of legitimate business methods in pharmacy the fixed 
rates were suddenly adhered to, and as each man stood firm for 
himself, as an integral part of an agreement, full rates were 
restored as quietly and as quickly as they had previously sold 
at starvation rates, and so it always acts—but, you must be 
united. 

There may come a time when the concentrated power of the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association will be marshalled. It 
will then be the question of numbers more than any other power 
—and if they strike as a unit they will be competent to overawe 
their opponents in any reasonable and just reformation. There- 
fore it seems prudent to introduce a uniform system with uniform 
governing principles for national defense and guidance. 

If every county in every State of the Union could be induced 
to join, even if the fees were placed as low as $10 per county, 
the treasurer’s heart would be made glad—besides postage would 
be saved, which is, in itself, a great expense. Communications 
would cost much less for transmission than if they went by post. 
It would be a great saving in labor also. The communications 
could be addressed, and then delivered locally by each local 
secretary. 

In conclusion, I live in the hope that the attention of the en- 
thusiastic representatives of the National Retail Druggists’ As- 
sociation will consider these suggestions. They are of great 
value to them in perfecting and concentrating their own organ- 
ization. And that is what is required for its advancement: 
greater numerical with sufficient financial strength. 


“SEABURY’S UNION BIT’TERS.” 


Sd 


ARTICLE X. 


Tuts new article has been sprung upon the drug trade within 
the past week, as a compliment to, and in admiration of the unity 
of the New York Druggists’ Union. The “ jokers” very wisely 
withheld it, until the turbulent waters were calmed, for the better 
appreciation of their practical flattery. The strength and success 
of the New York Druggists’ Union have made the demand quite 
“ funny—yes, funny—very, very funny.” If any man has a 
higher conception of humor than I have, then I am willing to 
place myself under his tutelage. Several wholesale dealers have 
received orders for “ Seabury’s Union Bitters,” “ Seabury’s Phar- 
maceutical Tonic,” and ‘“ Seabury’s Union Invigorator.” Even 
the distributers were misled, for many spent weary hours, and 
several dollars’ worth of “ shoe-leather,” in their attempts to sup- 
ply their correspondents with the previously named decoctions. 

What is life without an admixture of soul-enlivening and tonic 
pleasures? It would be like an African desert, or the mud- 
marshes of Egypt—barren,marrowless, desolate,and monotonous. 
The most somber and moonless night is often illuminated by that 
mysterious and sudden visitor, which, coursing with its eye-allur- 
ing brilliancy through the firmament, with the haste of Mercurius, 
and, falling with the rapidity of lightning, suddenly explodes like 
an annihilating bomb-shell, momentarily wondrous, transfixing, 
in another second lost to our vision in the immensity of space! 
So, like a meteor, comes the truly humorous! : 

What affinity is there between this metaphor and “ Union 
Bitters” ? It is like reading a Homeric Poem or Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and then taking up Mark Twain’s “ Innocents 
Abroad” or Tom Hood's witticisms and side-splitting rhymes. 
From sublimity to ridicule and humor is but a slight mental ex- 
ertion ; consequently I can perceive no impropriety in introducing 
that which enlarges the realm over which presides his august 
highness, King Momus! Who does not appreciate—yes, 


love—humor ? The most cynical of mankind absorbs it as eagerly — 
as do blooming flowers the heavenly dew, freshening their 
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petals, awakening and expanding their treasures, which in 
pure gratitude exhale and display to the enraptured sense their 
delicious perfumes and beautiful hues—what opening flowers are 
to the physical senses, humor is to the mind—a pleasing and tran- 
sitory delight! 

The above bitters would have no existence but for the Union of 
New York Druggists—it is a merited compliment to their stability 
and manhood, and, to their honor, it can safely be said that they 
require no artificial tonic or stimulus to defend themselves! 
Whoever introduced the demand for these imaginary bitters re- 
quires them more than the members of our local organization! 
And, ere I complete this article, I will write them an excellent pre- 
scription. Nothing has transpired that is more enjoyable to the 
Union than these newly-created bitters, which act as a rebuke on 
the “ Jonahs,” and to those who balanced themselves on the fence, 
or on the ragged edge of uncertainty ; it is needless to state that 
the number of the latter classes was limited, but they now appear 
on the sawdust and mattresses of the circus in a somersault perfor- 
mance, and when they bow before their splendid audience they 
significantly assure the assemblage as they alight on their 
feet, “Gentlemen, we are with you heartily, and don’t you 
forget it.” ’ 

“Union Bitters!” Come, gentlemen, with your El Mahdi, 
satraps, and followers, and marshal your strength. Like Kil- 
kenny cats you have nearly devoured one another, and, like all 


such pessimistic departures, those who rebelled are in rebellion 


among themselves, scalpers included. Many of you through arro- 
gance, imbecility, profound egotism, founded on unjustifiable con- 
ceit of your own shallow powers, imagine that the great Creator 
made but one particular organism, and, after having molded it, 


fractured the die into a thousand pieces. But you are regarded 


far differently by level-headed mortals. These narrow-gauged 
egotists require Union Bitters in inordinate doses, specially in- 
corporated with bromides and powerful cerebral sedatives. 
“TJnion Bitters” at present are invaluable to all who, in the 
beginning, had no manhood to sacrifice in sustaining druggists’ 
interests ; yet, who, like men and brothers, returned to their alle- 
giance. While they contributed their share towards disunion and 


destruction, they repented, joined the Union, and were received 


with open arms, like the prodigal son. No one is perfect. There 
is always room for individual reformation in the most perfect of 
humanity. “To err is human; to forgive, divine.” Sometimes 
it is a terrible struggle. Yet, time, in its flicht, seems to mollify 
the most austere and uncompromising. Many a doubting Thomas 
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imbibed the imaginary bitters and can speak from experience of 
their powerful reviving, solacing, and bracing properties. 

“Union Bitters ” will be found “ grateful and comforting ~ in 
all cases where manhood needs to be restored, or where men have 
lost their self-respect and interest in each other’s welfare. They 
create sociability, and, when long used, promote and develop 
strong friendship, without reaction or regret. They are not in- 
toxicating, even though consumed daily, and continued fora life- 
time. When the mental organization has been lowered by ex- 
citement, resulting from just, but sudden demands, the Bitters 
will be found to possess great tonic properties, and can be relied 
on to pick up the most faltering; there is nothing in the formula 
but what has been indorsed and upheld by every rational philoso- 
pher or moralist, from Plato down to Goethe. 

“Union Bitters” are recommended to those who simultane- 
ously attempted to serve God and the Imperial Dictator of the 
Hypothetical Hades! And also the few who disseminated 
canards, invented false statements, and were taken terribly 
ill in consequence of their innate cussedness; they soon re- 
covered their mental and physical equilibrium, and pursued their 
daily avocations with profit and new strength, in the full belief 
that life was more than a “ fleeting show,” and that might does 
not always conquer right. Several in this class have been wholly 
redeemed, and now loudly proclaim their “ original” conviction 
that “the Union would succeed!” ‘“ We were always with 
you:” “Rely on our never-dying friendship:” ‘We are 
bound to stand by the druggists and pharmacists, out of whom 
all our revenues are drawn. ‘They are our customers, and it is our 
duty to stand firmly for their interests.” These and similar ex- 
pressions were the direct results of persistent doses of “ Union 
Bitters ”"—they restore the normal mental processes, as if by 
magic. 

A general experience seems to be that, no matter how good 
some articles are, they meet with greater appreciation afar than 
at the source of production. Whilst it is not an absolute rule, yet 
“ Union Bitters ” were taken more quickly and successfully in the 
interior of our country than at home—they were very highly 
prized in many of the largest cities and towns. Singularly 
enough, they created good-fellowship, temperance, unselfishness, 
unity, firmness, and well-knit organizations. 

The encomiums bestowed upon “ Union Bitters” by all com- 
munities that have been saved by their use,and which, out of grati- 
tude, extol their virtues and rejuvenating properties in strong, 
unanswerable language, should incite other places afflicted with 
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curable complaints and evils, to immediately drink deep draughts 
of this pure and manhood-saving beverage. “ Union Bitters” 
are an absolute moral specific, when taken faithfully under wise 
direction. The most skeptical have admitted their purifying and 
elevating tendency in a “ spiritual” sense; I will explain this ut- 
terance by recurring to a previous expression that these bitters are 
not spirituous. They actually accomplish “all that is claimed for 
them.” They never fail to remove any lesion which congests 
secretions by simply vitalizing the circulation. In truth the 
want of local circulation heretofore among pharmacists and 
druggists has been proverbial, and has become constitutional 
and chronic by mere neglect. To regain a normal condition 
it was only necessary to re-establish the current, and _ this 
“Union Bitters ” invariably and surely perform, thereby enliven- 
ing the arteries of good-fellowship—making our business life a 
possible poem, and a benison to the entire profession. So power- 
ful are “ Union Bitters ” that neighbors who had not greeted each 
other for years buried their grievances, and renewed their once 
happy relations. 

‘The demand for these bitters was due largely to the pharma- 
ceutical press. Through conviction, and a judicious appreciation 
of their curative effects, several editors have testified to the ration- 
alism and therapeutic power of the incorporated ingredients. 
No editor was more satisfied that the patient would recover under 
them than John M. Peters, followed closely in the work by Dr. 
Hiepe, for the German press. Both of these writers gallantly and 
consistently espoused the cause of the pharmacists. Next in order 
come Dr. Castle, Chas. Rice, and John Newton, who, while they 
paid greater attention to strict pharmaceutical literature, yet in 
no equivocal language enrolled themselves where their interests 
and natural affections should always rest—with the pharmacist. 


_ They bravely and emphatically indorsed the revolution, and illus- 


trated the value of association and organization as the basis of 
success. They prescribed and administered “Union Bitters” 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. All were finally thor- 
oughly convinced that existing evils could not be overcome unless 
by unity, and strong protective, offensive, and defensive remedies. 
These, and only these, were the fusing agencies. In the interior 
the St. Louis Druggist has done most excellent work in this move- 
ment notwithstanding the fact that no serious evils exist in that 
section of our country, and thus inculcated the truism that, “in 
times of peace we should prepare for war.” The Chicago Phar- 
macist has also been outspoken. Several Western journals have 


written bravely at times, but the honors of the press richly be- 


long to the editors of the New York Weekly Drug News. The 
printers’ devil of that periodical at all times loudly cried for copy! 
copy ! copy! and on all occasions it was furnished with a spirit of 
true patriotism and unselfishness, with and without typographical 
errors. The soldiers of the press, while they have no ailments 


that can be cured by “ Union Bitters,” yet will not object to large — 


doses of subscribers, nor do they object to any number (however 
great), who are willing to organize and unite for that purpose. 

These Bitters are recommended to the enervated of the phar- 
miaceutical press, who assured their subscribers and supporters 
that relief must come from their opponents, and who uniformly 
_ made it their religious duty to propound conundrums with “ ifs 
and buts,” that emanated from a consciousness of their inability 
to cope with the problems, and who listened to the voice of the 
tempter. For these individuals continued libations of the Bitters 
will be of inestimable value. They will strengthen accepted con- 
victions, and consequently augment the increasing power of the 
Union, and re-instate themselves in the affections of all who have 
a pure desire to serve the cause. 

“Union Bitters,” therefore, will do service to the weak-kneed 
in every department of this revolution. For the New York Drug- 
gists’ Union we have an especial prescription. After prescribing 


for the Union, I will take the liberty of formulating several kinds — 


of bitters that can be taken with advantage by several of its pa- 
tients. To the Union, which is entitled to precedence, and all 
other organized associations, I submit the following for each 
member : 


ONE EXCELLENT DINNER AT DELMONICO’S WITH BONUM VINUM, 
Q. Ss. 


The New York Druggists’ Union needs no medicinal cohesive 
fluid or mechanical support. There is nothing comparable to 
mental motive force; it is self-sustaining, self-reliant, and true,and 
thus, in my judgment, the proper treatment under the recorded 
facts, since the Union is firm and united, is a grand good dinner. 

To all who had no confidence in mankind, not even in its best 
examples—the natural result of self-reflection—the following will 
be found a strong and safe nervine; several have solemnly stated 
that the agitation disturbed their digestion and developed atonic 
dyspepsia accompanied by neurasthenia: To be shaken before 
taken, one teaspoonful three times a day in a wineglassful of 
water, after meals: 
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For gastric disturbances use 100 pilule anti-dyspepsia, 
“ Fothergill’s.” 
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Twice a day before meals. 


As graduates of pharmacy and registered pharmacists are in- 
competent to prepare the above prescription and pills, and inas- 
much as “ the future of the pharmacist is predicted to be that of a 
mere automatic dispenser of the manufacturing pharmacists’ pro- 
ductions,” why, it will be necessary for pharmacists to 
call an indignation meeting for the purpose of deciding which 
manufacturers shall be entitled to append the abbreviations of 
their name to the pill prescribed, and whether it shall be plain, 
sugar-coated, gelatinized or ‘“ gummized,” or in gelatine cap- 
sules. This is really a serious matter for determination, and 
before a decision is reached it is believed that a great mo- 
mentous debate will be found requisite. Each manufacturer 
will be allowed one hour to advance cogent and scientific reasons 
why the educated pharmacist should be prevented from manufac- 
turing pharmacopceia preparations. 

Five minutes will be allowed each expert professor of chemical 
and pharmaceutical manipulations to defend his diploma, reputa- 
tion,and college, and show cause why both professor and graduate 
should not possess the confidence of the physician, and why teach- 
ing colleges should not be suppressed ; lastly, a resolution will be 
passed maintaining that pharmacy is a farce and a delusion, and 
that it is warrantable and wholesome to institute measures to 
nullify and destroy existing pharmacy laws, charters, and boards 
‘of pharmacy. 

To the few remaining “ scalpers ” in the fond hope of redeem- 
ing them and inducing them to return into the ranks of their 
brethren, the following is a reformatory formula that will restore 
the most stubborn and deaf cutter: 
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To be taken in pint doses, 5 times a day, until cured. This pre- 
scription is guaranteed to save a hopeless case. Several palatable 
vehicles have been experimented with. The only fluid that com- 
bined perfectly was a decoction of aloes, but it was assumed the 
dose was bitter enough, without the further addition of a nauseat- 
ing draught. 

It is no more than just that I should not neglect myself, for I 
have been engaged in the, to me at least, very pleasing occupation 
of manufacturing these celebrated bitters. ‘The demand for them 
has necessitated energetic, constant, conscientious, and multifa- 
rious labors, which were tendered without recompense, and I may 
add, in my defense, and for the benefit of pessimists, that such 
labor was unpurchasable, and was executed at my own personal 
expense, mentally, physically, and financially. After a studied 
diagnosis of my individual requirements, I have concluded to 
write the following beneficial preparation : 
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As we always prefer our brother practitioners to prescribe for 
us, and as I am always open to sound practice, I will not deem it 
an impertinence for friends or “ fence-squatters ” to improve the 
above formula. I dare say many will suggest different treatment, 
but remember, only recommend such changes as the prescriber 
would not object to himself. Don’t offer dynamite, or a trip 
downwards from the top of Brooklyn bridge towers, Trinity 
Church steeple, or the lofty pyramids—give me something easy 
and humane. I don’t care to enamel elephants with the Laird’s 
Bloom of Youth. Let the author of “ Beautiful Snow ” exercise 
her ingenuity in that direction, or, better yet, employ Wilkie 
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Collins’ “Woman in White.” Coffee and pistols are a relic of 
barbarism, yet at 15 paces and over the chances of living are 
favorable to the challengers. Long distances are most desirable 
for hot-headed contestants in dueling, since the event is sure to 
terminate in an opportunity for repentance and further existence. 
For short range, with certainty of hitting and penetrating the 
anatomy, the shot-gun is to be preferred. Plumbi parvules, or 
pepper and salt shot, can be removed easily by the accompanying 
surgeon. The eye, however, should be carefully guarded, as 
that organ is delicate, and is useful in seeing the folly of such 
absurd expedients. “ Union Bitters” save all who contemplate 
acts of sheer desperation, who linger among the revengeful Bour- 
bons, “ who learn nothing new, or forget anything memorized in 
youth.” 

Now that the storm is nearly over, with but a light zephyr 
blowing from the north, the above prescription will be invaluable. 
In the interim recreation and a separation from unwelcome and 

_ revolutionary irritations that in similar movements are always 
omnipresent will be productive of a happier condition of mind, 
sinking trials and tribulations into reliefi—temporarily at least. 
Rest will create new and revive old force for future emergencies, 
which I sincerely trust will be confined to very few occasions. 
The sky has been cloudy—storms have raged—thunder and light- 
ning have rolled and darted through the pharmaceutical heavens, 
but we are all here, and none are now missing but those who will 
ultimately be found among the stragglers. To rescue ourselves 
from this chilling atmosphere the elements come to our relief. 
The genial warmth of springtime, with its beautiful floral and 
organic foliage, presages a grateful, and let us hope a peaceful 
summer. 

In conclusion J extend my best wishes to the creator of the im- 
aginary “ Union Bitters.” May they have a great sale—they de- 
serve it! This article owes its existence to the anonymous indi- 
vidual who spread this heart-bounding fluid on the market, and, 
out of pure kindness, I cheerfully dedicate it to him or them, in 
recognition of the accidental opportunity afforded me to prac- 
tically and truthfully present its figurative merits. 

“There is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we will.” This has been the case from the beginning of 
this agitation, and it will continue to the end. All on the wrong 
side are bound sooner or later to bury themselves. Peace to their 
ashes, they have earned it! 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


ARTICLE XI. 


Tue above is a question that is daily advanced by friends and 
foes, and is answered more or less correctly. Are we drifting? 
No! Weare sailing inté the harbor of success, aided by an excel- 
lent compass, a magnificent craft, and a sturdy and experienced 
crew. Those who are sincerely interested possess the most con- 
vincing proof that we are approaching a point of culmination, and 
that our reformatory and protective work will surely succeed in 
a satisfactory manner, within a reasonable period. 

Why will we succeed, and what new facts can we offer to the 
cynical, the skeptical, the non-supporters, or lukewarm plaintiffs 
or defendants? Read carefully what weekly transpires through- 
out our country, and commit to memory the records and enact- 
ments of fraternal associations, and act in unison with them. 
We must continually impress pharmacists and druggists every- 
where with the fundamental principles of true and permanent pro- 
tection, complete unity and organization; these are now rapidly 
progressing, and, united with wise—even though they appear to 
be exacting—corrective and repressive measures, will shortly in- 
duce the defeated party to plead for an armistice. To these 
powerful and necessary influences must be added—until our evils 
are remedied—expressions from the friends of this movement. 
Let us speak plainly but truthfully to each other. Let us have 
more State, county, and local associations, and we shall quicken 
the work to an inconceivable extent. When a closer union shall 
have been effected, when each section is ready and willing to 
extend its hearty and active co-operation to affected or unpro- 
tected parts, by mutually protective resolutions, then the objects 
and involved aims of this revolution will have gloriously tri- 
umphed. 

It is encouraging, even to the wavering, to peruse the articles 
of the increasing number of valorous writers, inciting their con- 
fréres to adopt a manly and honorable position by carrying out 
their resolutions, acted upon for the general welfare. If phar- 
macists and druggists had completely organized themselves six 
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months ago, and had demanded protection based on the power 
they possessed, which only required demonstration to the few 
opponents, we should to-day be enjoying the natural developments 
of such unity and of such demands—peace and greater prosperity! 

But the general desire to test each other’s honor, friendship, and 
jealousies, has delayed the solution, a delay which is not without 
its lessons, since it has separated definitely the true from the false 
—the gold from its alloy. j 

With the view of pleasing several well-disposed friends, I shall 
term pharmacy a semi-profession, and I must, consequently, also 
indorse the definition of the scalper who has never had a phar- 
maceutical education, and who insists, from his own standpoint, 
that we are mere tradesmen, and nothing else. But from my 
standpoint, so long as we recognize the necessity of colleges of 
pharmacy, pharmacy laws, and boards of pharmacy, or insist upon 
legalized State and local compulsory examinations, for the mutual 
protection of the public and of pharmacy, so long shall I refuse to 
define pharmacy as other than a de facto profession. Admitting, 
however, for the purpose of comparison and distinction, that it is 
a business in which one is continually compelled, through legiti- 
mately connected relations, to exchange perfected packages of. 
dietetic, medicinal, or mechanical articles, yet every member of 
our profession, when acting the mechanical part of a tradesman, 
often dispenses, by the consumer’s special request, his professional 
knowledge, like any other learned profession. The questions 
asked of pharmacists by purchasers of proprietary medicines and 
preparations call for professional training on the part of the 
pharmacist who answers them. The public even expect him to be 
familiar with the contents and value of every advertised article. 
Such sales largely depend on the indorsement or recommendation 
of the pharmacist. The consumer often enters the pharmacy with 
circulars or clipped advertisements of some remedy (?) in his 
possession, whose only claim to recognition as a therapeutic agent 
is printed on the label, and, with a bland smile, the intelligent (?) 
citizen, who prefers to risk poisoning rather than visit a. physician 
at $2, pensively inquires: “ Can you, or will you, recommend this 
article? It is very highly spoken of.” A conscientious pharma- 
cist will answer almost in these, or stronger, words: “ The article 
you wish is well advertised ; we sell it; but we have no knowledge 


of its contents or value, nor have we yet had time to analyze it.” 


Up to the present moment nine-tenths of the proprietary medi- 
cines are, and have been, largely sold through a professional 
judgment of their merits, either from personal or indirect knowl- 
edge. In cities this is not the rule; but in smaller communities it 
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is a common practice among druggists to recommend or indorse © 
proprietary medicines—a natural development and outgrowth of 
a past condition, when such medicines were necessary, and before 
we had a sufficient number of medical practitioners. This ex- 
planation is a digression, introduced to demonstrate to manufac- 
turers the power lodged in the hands of the retailer, and the wis- 
dom of stoically sustaining the “ Campion ” or any other contribu- 
tory plan. Also, reflectively, the greater power possessed by 
pharmacists for their own protection and salvation, which will 
doubtless soon exhibit itself, if the few treacherous distributers 
continue to be deaf to their obligations, or to the entreaties of their 
best friends. 

Where are we now? Well, friends, we are winning our 
battle, slowly but surely, and are encouraged by the general sup- 
port given by wholesalers to the “‘ Campion” plan. How far have 
we succeeded? If the reports of our co-laborers are trustworthy, 
we have practically succeeded everywhere excepting in New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Boston. It is now claimed that 
Philadelphia is redeemed. I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
rumor, but let us hope it is authentic. It is intensely gratifying 
to know that we have been successful almost everywhere, except- 
ing in the cities above mentioned, and that wholesale druggists 
have almost unanimously supported the demands of the retailers. 
This feeling, riveted to one or two emphatic resolutions by the 
National Retail Drug Association at Milwaukee, will make suc- 
cess certain. A failure it never can be. Right and justice, in a 
profession that is held responsible and liable, will invariably suc- 
ceed, sooner or later, against irregular methods, dishonesty, and 
duplicity. 

We cannot but express our admiration for the firmness ex- 
hibited in the demands made by masons, bricklayers, bakers, cigar 
makers, and other artisans, for better compensation; but while we 
applaud their protective action, we fail to see the equity of com- 
pelling an employer to remunerate an inferior workman at the 
same rate as a skillful and more industrious one. The laboring 
classes, as a body, have not been fortunate enough to share the 
same educational advantages as the professionals, yet they, with 
their primitive instincts and crude conceptions of self-protection, 
and the power of unity wisely organized, spring as one man to 
each other’s rescue, whilst we, with greater general culture, have 
oa on dormant, and insensible to our strength when 
united. 

Where are we now? Time works wonders and blunders. 
Our opposers have claimed that “this movement was full of — 
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blunders, blunderers, Don Quixotes, and visionary leaders.” 
These branded Utopians have now every respectable pharmacist 
and druggist in our country as followers and combatants. A 
glorious army of blunderers! numbering tens of thousands. Long 
may they live in unity, for peace or war! Let us leave to traitors 
and scalpers the pleasurable pastime, born of vindictiveness and 
defeat, of charging on the windmills that have ground out some 
of the most humane and elevating sentiments, such as had never 
found a domicile in their narrow, selfish, unmanly, unprofessional, 
unfraternal tenements. 

Our arrogant adversaries, who sneered and jeered at our 
“ blunders,” now fear and tremble under the power exercised by 
the oppressed, and the grip of protective plans. Baffled and foiled 
in their attempts to overthrow their weaker brethren, they are now 
engaged in the sublime occupation of imitating political mud-dis- 
pensers, by assailing the friends of this revolution—the “ Quix- 
otic blunderers””—who blundered into success. Our modern 
Arnolds have become full of expedients, and have shown great 
capacity in mining and developing new subterranean labyrinths 
for the transmission of contraband goods, but our blunderers have 
always blundered on their schemes, and let the sunbeams fall on 
their treacherous designs. 

The “ Campion ” Plan Association is doing its whole duty; let 
pharmacists and druggists be equally alert as regards their own 
interests. In another month every antagonist to this plan, and to 
organized pharmacy, will be known, be he wholesaler or scalper. 
Whoever is accused will be furnished with convincing evidence 
that he is chargeable with moral treachery, and is an agreement- 
icide. These few will be the individuals who prevent 27,000 phar- 
macists and druggists from receiving only fair compensation for 
their labors, and are responsible for any further injury, or for the 
delay in the success of this movement. When that exposure 
takes place, let us hope that, following the manly example set by 
the Lynn and other associations, the National Retail Druggists’ 
Association, every State, county,and local association will have the 
moral courage to pass suitable condemnatory and proscriptive 
resolutions that it will be a pleasure for every member to respect, 
and to execute honorably for his own protection and defense. 

Let us be patient a few months longer; it took a year to help 
our wholesalers to receive full prices, and now they feel the good 
effect. But in the meantime, stand uncompromisingly firm to our 
mutual obligations. The only missing link now is a united na- 
tional action. This must and will come—we must strive to 
quicken it by greater unity and activity. Let us all pull together, 
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North, South, East, and West. Such conduct can do no injury 
financially—everything is to be gained—for the general benefit 
of wholesalers, and their only and natural support, the retail trade 
of the United States. 

The Spartan heroism that gave impulse to this agitation at its 
inception has grown to magnificent proportions until it now bids 
fair to become, for its own justifiable advancement, an invincible 
power. The beginning of the end is almost visible, and while we 
are destined to succeed by our own force, let us yet be ever mind- 
ful that it is noble to be magnanimous and charitable even to the 
most selfish and conceited. While peace is imminent, still let us 
press on, strongly and firmly, until victory is sure and complete. 


THE PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
TRADE RELATIONS OF 
MANUFACTURER, WHOLESALER, AND RETAILER, 
AND 
A GLIMPSE AT THE FUTURE OF THE DRUG TRADE, 
; * 
INTRODUCTION. 


THIs review was prepared at the request of members who are 
earnestly at work promoting the interests of the National Whole- 
sale and Retail Drug Associations. Occupying a neutral position, 
and having inquired into every source that involves our mutual 


_ welfare, and methods which tend to unite the entire drug trade, 


I have in this paper simply illustrated an actual state of affairs, 
and by induction stated what may fairly be anticipated. The — 
meeting at St. Louis was full of meaning; every section of our 
country was represented by its oldest and most influential houses ; 
the legitimate business of the Association has so increased that it 
may in future be necessary to extend the time of meeting. As in 
other associations that seek their mutual welfare, the debates on 
reports are often quite as valuable as the report itself, and discus- 
sion consumes time, even when the speakers adhere strictly to 
the subject. The Association was emphatic as to where its future 
interests were lodged, by sustaining unanimously existing recipro- 
cal protective measures. 

Seeing clearly that the Association would require all the an- 


nounced sessions for committee reports and introduced resolu- 


tions, I deemed it prudent not to deliver this paper, although time 
was willingly granted for that purpose. I now take pleasure in 
submitting it to our members unofficially, without prejudice, and, 
as Lord Bacon puts it, slightly amended, to be read, “ not to refute 
or condemn but to reflect and consider,” for the Shakespearian 
proverb prophetically and truthfully assures us that “there’s a 
destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” even 
in the drug trade of these United States. 

The only charge to which I shall cheerfully plead guilty, is that 
I have, to the best of my ability, contributed my share towards 
cementing and perpetuating a fraternal regard for our present and 
future prosperity, and by pleading for harmony, and investigat- 
ing the “true inwardness ” of the situation, have endeavored to 
promote unity and reforms that the drug trade is richly entitled 
to by education and responsibility. 
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- ARTICLE XI. 


A GENERATION has sprung into existence since New York man- 
ufacturers, importers, and wholesalers first congregated at the 
New York Merchants’ Exchange. Over fifteen years ago, on a 
profitless day, an informal discussion arose on the vicissitudes and 
the future of our local jobbing houses. For the convictions then 
and there expressed I had the sublime honor of being branded a 
young upstart, with original and eccentric visions that were 
founded on pure theory. I vehemently defended my so-termed 
Utopian judgment by an array of progressing changes which were 
based primarily on the natural accumulation of wealth created 
through our colossal industrial and mining interests and agri- 
cultural resources ; secondly, on the unprecedented and continuous 
influx and flow of emigration Westward, together with the inevit- 
able increase of our settled population ; thirdly, and most convinc- 
ing, that in the course of twenty years or less great centers of 
population would be created, that, from sheer necessity must be- 
come commercial and distributing agencies in the interest of the 
laws of prompt supply and demand, and that, while far removed 
from the metropolis, they would within the time mentioned, 
through national prosperity, develop equal purchasing power or 
capital, with ability and enterprise not inferior to the older dis- 
tributing centers, and would become possessors of the busi- 
ness that naturally revolved around the orbits of such centers. 

The conservative and reactionary element, who were in the ma- 
jority, unceremoniously rejected this analysis, but it was neverthe- 
less a microscopic diagnosis. Some of the remnants of those days 
are still in business, yet even now are unwilling to employ any 
far-reaching instruments of discovery, for fear that they might de- 
tect, in all their vivacity, those micro-organisms, now fattened and 
active, born a score of years ago. While I stoically maintained 
that jobbers in the interior would in future protect their legitimate 
territory, we, to retrieve this loss, must become manufacturers and 
importers on an extensive scale. 

These were the opinions of a young upstart, who has pleasure in 
announcing the fact that he acted on his conviction, took his own 
medicine, and became a manufacturer. Every member of this 
Association is now competent to judge whether those views were 
practical or visionary, and, as years roll on, the jobbing trade of 
this country, outside of New York, will become stronger, and 
consequently more independent. We meanwhile, through abso- 


lute necessity, have been driven into manufacturing by a trans- 


foi 


formation of commercial conditions, and already occupy a proud 
position at the pinnacle of manufacturing communities. In ad- 
dition to our own power as importers, we have become by general 
consent the distributers of the productions of the great Eastern 
and Atlantic coast manufacturers. 

N othing can be clearer than our mutual trade interests under 
existing conditions, which involve the same essential principle that 
gave birth to this Association. When this Association was 
formed, and the time has gone by so speedily that it seems but a 
few months ago, although several members of my personal ac- 
quaintance have grown gray and venerable, a prominent member 
of this Association, through whose instrumentality it has grown 
into overshadowing proportions, and whose opinions are always 
received with respect, said to me, “ What is your opinion of our 
baby?” We had often exchanged ideas on the necessity of such 
a movement and its future compulsory establishment. I replied, 
“Why did you not make it National? You have not named the 
baby properly.” “ Well,” he responded, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye and a fatherly tone in his voice, “ well, suppose you im- 
prove the title, what would you christen it?” I replied, “ I would 
name it, and without prejudice, a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to western interests.”* It would have warmed the cockles 
of your heart to have seen him laugh until the tears ran down his 
flushed cheeks. He pressed my hands firmly and made no an- 
swer, but in the pantomimic performance I recognized his tribute 
to the happy application of a most happy reply. 

An invasion into unnatural territory meets with no encourage- 
ment, unless goods are sold for unnatural profits. New York 
jobbers, in order to acquire such trade, must undersell the local 
wholesaler on the usual staples and close articles. Such orders 
hardly pay for execution, unless the bill consists largely of drug- 
gists’ sundries and self-manufactured drugs. Through direct 
importation, fine assortments of fancy goods, selected with excel- 
lent taste, at reasonable prices, are finding their way into stocks 
two thousand miles from the seaboard. There are a few druggists 
that the local wholesalers are only too happy to have New York 
and other non-resident but enterprising firms carry and assist, 
so as to enable unfortunate men to liquidate long-standing, over- 
due local accounts. It is really cruel, but I have seen tears, yes, 
grateful tears, of unalloyed happiness roll down the emaciated 
cheek of an overworked wholesaler when a local druggist came in 
and paid $200 on account, funds that were undoubtedly con- 


_ * Western Wholesale Druggists’ Association soon after reorganized as National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
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tributed through the enterprise of the non-resident wholesale 
dealer. 

A jobbing business of about $1,000,000, from the far South, 
draws its supplies from New York; not because it naturally 
seeks our market, but because of the scarcity of well-supplied drug 
houses in that section, and because of the disposition of a few 
wholesale houses, which are losing their once-cherished natural and 
fugitive trade, to extend long credit to purchasers. When jobbing 
houses that are able to keep large supplies are established in that 
country, with abundant capital, the retailers will abandon New 
York and support their natural suppliers. We may not all so re- 
gard it, but you will find there is a result that is inevitable and 
which is in an active state of fermentation. It means centraliza- 
tion, whether it be North, South, East or West, and though dis- 
turbing influences may from time to time be introduced to decen- 
tralize trade by overriding established or protective methods, we 
shall always find after such a temporary invasion, that, like the 
prodigal son, business will return to its natural fireside, and that 
is the future of the jobbing drug trade. 

The balance of power in the Jobbing Drug Trade, by an over- 
whelming majority, is west of the Alleghenies, and therefore 
wholesalers beyond that mountainous line of demarcation rightly 
measure their strength by claiming to be masters of the situation, 
and insist upon legitimate methods of transacting the wholesale 
drug business ; this no well-informed dealer will dispute, and they 
have continuously shown a jealous disposition in defending local- 
ized business, toward which they are willing to make reasonable 


sacrifices that are calculated to protect their contributory inter- ~ 


ests. 

It cannot be disputed at the present time that invoices of drugs, 
chemicals, fancy goods, or a general outfit for druggists, are 
priced so nearly alike in every section of our country, plus trans- 
portation, that the necessity for harmonious methods becomes 
more and more necessary. This advantage to the general trade 
is due chiefly to the maintenance of the contract plan on proprie- 
tary articles. Formerly, the proprietary goods were the disturb- 
ing articles; to-day, they are the wholesalers’ protection. 

Wholesalers in every large city outside of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, have shown during the past year a confirmed 
disposition to protect the interests of the retailers at home and 
abroad, so that, out of gratitude, the large local business goes to 
the local wholesalers, who, as is well known, can compete with the 
strongest of interior houses, by furnishing reliable, well-selected 
and honest goods at just as favorable rates. In our time, and for 
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the future, necessity and education have compelled the wholesaler 


to supply retailers with a higher class of goods than formerly. 
No firm will survive long that lends itself to any other policy. A 
few New York houses have long held, and stili hold, an enviable 
reputation for furnishing an excellent quality of drugs, but as 


honesty is a common heritage to every dealer, and is the only relia- 


ble principle on which to found and perpetuate a business, pure 

goods can be bought and sold just as easily and as conscientiously | 
in Chicago, St. Louis, or any other business center as in New 

York. It only requires honesty and training. 

Our firm has always taken a square and advanced issue on all 
matters that involved trade interests. We supported our convic- 
tions simultaneously with the formation of this association by 
placing every wholesale druggist, so far as our manufactures 
were concerned, on a perfect equality, whether they transacted 
business in Maine, Texas, New York, or California. We were the 
first manufacturers (whose list comprised hundreds of articles) 
that delivered goods free of freight and boxing, on the same terms 
to any distributer in this country. That must convince you that I 
Saw coming events clearly, and that is another reason why I pre- 
pared this paper, to assist as an humble instrument in bringing 
about a most wholesome reformation in the interest of the entire 
drug trade, simply because the cause is just and must eventually 
triumph. 

An injunction would to-day be made permanent against under- 
selling established values, if a few opponents of the most honor- 
able practices behaved manly. It could be effectually stopped by 
a simple determination to repulse all attempts at passing articles 
into the hands of dealers who are not entitled to them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the desire to make a sale, regardless of the injury 
inflicted, seems to be the central idea of those few dealers who 
have bound themselves by written agreements to sustain legitmate 
methods, and who have acted contrary to certain ideas of honor 
that every man is believed to possess. Then, again, we have a few 
who regard it as shrewd business to make a few dollars in dis- 
courteous opposition to the general will, although by doing so 
they have not only lost caste among their own competitors, but 
have also made a dangerous enemy of a customer who will regard 
the wholesaler who has violated his agreement in about the same 
light as the latter is regarded by conscientious wholesalers. The 
confidence of that retailer will never be regained. Depend upon 
it, it is not in human nature to place much trust in an agreement- 
breaker, though I will admit that a man may save himself by a 
hair line when he acts as a smuggler for a friend. 
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A corporal’s guard of concerns innocently asks, “ How are we 
to discriminate between purchasers? How can we tell who the 
goods are for?” If an inexperienced novice, just entering the 
wholesale trade, were to propound these questions there would 
be some justification, but, Mr. President, a firm that has been in 
business for years has a very decided comprehension as to who 
the parties are that are likely to make purchases for the henefit 
of scalpers. If you refuse to sell contraband goods for cash or 
credit, unless accompanied by an order, sell no contraband goods 
to brokers, commission dealers, who order the goods for a 
friend, for cash or for their own account; no contraband goods 
to brokers under any pretense, unless the name of the principal 
is given; no contraband goods at all to grocers or general trades- 
men; no contraband goods to any person unless he is known to be 
a legitimate dealer whose reputation is unquestioned; no con- 
traband goods to any dealer, wholesale or retail, on the “ cut-off ” 
list; no contraband goods to retailers who request excessive 
quantities. If these precautions are observed, why, in six 
months’ time, we shall be once more a happy family, and go on 
in the even tenor of our former ways, or, at least until something 
for the common good arouses us, whether it be for our trade in- 
terests or subjects involved in modern commercial economy, and 
which demand—fairness! 

The Campion Plan to this date is the simplest yet devised that 
can be executed without being burdensome to those involved and 
without affixing penalties for violating its expressed provisions; 
when penalties are found necessary it will become repugnant and 
will naturally sound the alarm for the downfall of all protective 
plans. Therefore, to quote from one of my earliest articles, “ any 
plan which unnecessarily multiplies labor without sufficient 
remuneration will never receive proper or careful attention. Dis- 
tributers are not willing guardians.” This criticism was applied 
to the Coupon Plan. The Campion Plan consequently only 
requires the wholesaler and retailer to sign a simple agreement 
with the manufacturer not to supply his articles to those who are 
not entitled to them, and to maintain the established prices. 
’ That it is executed honorably and cheerfully is abundantly at- 
tested by thousands throughout the United States, who have 
indorsed it, and who have satisfied their competitors that its 
obligations can be conformed to when the effort is made. If 
the Campion Plan does not succeed, no other plan can succeed. 
A distributer who cannot keep this agreement, you can rest 
assured will violate any obligation or agreement, and that is the 
length and breadth of the opposition to this plan; the moment 
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some better plan is introduced the Campion will be discarded and 
the best adopted. As I understand it, the manufacturers’ 
Protective Union, for their own protection and success, will only 
receive into its body such as Mr. Richardson qualifies as pro- 
prietors who have a price that every wholesaler can depend upon 
and who actually control their productions. 

The Campion Plan will be a failure if our reciprocal powers 
are not exercised, or if we fail to condemn, in no lukewarm lan- 
guage, our own offenders and scalpers. Wholesalers who evade, 
or who secretly undermine mutually protective acts, whether 
in the Campion or Contract agreements, or who take advantage 
of their honorable competitors—such dealers, when they under- 
sell established prices, or craftily override obligations with man- 
ufacturers and with their brethren, are, Mr. President, in no 
sense superior to scalpers. 

~ In attempting to do my duty towards offering a solution for the 
preservation of our interests, and the suppression of an augment- 
ing calamity, it is my firm belief that no plan can succeed unless 
it 1s bound by a trinity of involved factors, in a tripartite reciprocal 
agreement, which is composed of the manufacturer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer. The fundamental layer in the structure is the 
retailer, who, because he is the weakest, most needs protection; 
second, is the wholesaler, who is the supplier, and, consquently, 
most important in a business way, because he is the most inde- 
pendent, and distributes, either for victory or for defeat, about 95 
per cent. of the productions of the manufacturer; lastly, the 
manufacturer, who, by natural selection, has placed his goods, 
and wisely, too, with the pharmacist and druggist, for distribu- 
tion to the actual consumer. These natural allies, acting in 
unison, can, under mutual agreements, remedy successfully any 
evil in our midst, in a comparatively short time. Whether suc- 


cess is delayed or hastened, depends wholly on vigilance and 


honesty on the part of the wholesaler and retailer. The manu- 
facturer, holding a neutral position, sustains his obligations in the 
refusal to deliver goods to those who violate their agreements. 
We cannot, therefore, but acknowledge that the manufacturer 
occupies a purely protective attitude in the interests of the dis- 
tributer and the retailer. 

We have now in the United States 662 reputed wholesale 
druggists, about 200 exclusively wholesale, which includes the 
majority that are semi-wholesalers. Out of this entire number 


not more than seven wholesale concerns, and a few unknown 


firms, at present believe in unrestricted free agency, or about 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the whole. Out of 28,000 pharma- 
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cists and druggists the entire number of scalpers, with reinstate- 
ments subtracted from the “ cut-off” list, amount to less than 
200. Removing from that list dry-goods firms and tradesmen 
and, I regret to add, a few wholesale druggists, it will be less 
than three-fourths of one per cent., against whose irregular and 
unjustifiable methods are opposed 99.9 per cent. among whole- 
salers, and 9914 per cent. of the retailers, showing a power—a 
moral power—that, if employed, is simply irresistible. With 
such an exposition of facts, with such an overwhelming and fatal 
majority, with such a crushing force in a just revolution, will 
this Association continue to be deaf to the entreaties of the op- 
pressed, and sit supinely in their establishments listening to the 
groans and expostulations of their only friends? or shall we 
quietly allow a reckless minority, a controllable minority, to rivet 
the shackles of misery tighter to our interests? This super- 
cilious minority, have we not the moral and justifiable right to 
reform them? They who violate agreements and who annihilate 
our trade interests, and then, like the ostrich (poor deluded crea- 
ture!), imagine they can secrete their operations by hiding their 
heads in ambush, while exposing to view their entire bodies! 
Why, we have more respect for an adversary who stands like 
Ajax, defying the lightning; and when the crash comes and im- 
molates him, we can with propriety offer our sympathies and 
regret his desperate folly. Wholesalers who are over-ambitious, 
and fond of experimenting, will always. have a large field to 
operate in, without disturbing articles that can be sold at a uni- 
form discount, so that, at least on that class of goods, we can be 
insured an acceptable profit. 

Since writing this address a large number of druggists in 
Brooklyn have adopted the schedules of the original scalpers, and 
as a sequence were added to the cut-off list; it is openly acknowl- 
edged that this move was deemed advisable, so as to induce a 
large majority to return to established prices. The percentage, 


therefore, will not be affected on the whole, and when we just 


- consider that a few concerns, not over twenty on the entire 
Atlantic stretch down to Baltimore, are responsible for the intro- 
duction of the shop-keepers’ or tradesmen’s system of selling 
proprietary goods, the percentage will undergo a still further 
decrease, and make the actual percentage against cut rates 
nearer 99.9 per cent. In New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, the arch-scalpers, a majority of whom were in the 
dry-goods business, have compelled druggists nearest them, and 
those in the drug trade, to adopt similar prices as a matter of self- 
protection. Another cause for the present increase of involun- 
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tary cutters is by the retailer charged to the wholesale dealers who 
are violating their Campion agreements. While all this increase 
is well-founded, the indelible fact remains that wholesalers and 
retailers throughout the country have overcome scalpers by 
union and organization. It can be safely stated that cities out- 
“side of those previously mentioned have overcome their com- 
mercial evils by sympathetic protection. Only by a fixed deter- 
mination of the wholesaler and retailer can these grievances be 
remedied, by each executing honorably the agreements not to 
supply contraband goods to disqualified persons, and that is sim- 
plicity itself. 

Retailers in the few largest cities that have not overcome their 
grievances owe their failure to the want of unity and indifference 
in executing agreements and resolutions passed for the promotion 
of success, and which want of unity and indifference simply 
strengthened organized opposition ; this apathy and coldness, could 
it be directed with equal earnestness to sustaining mutual obli- 
_ gations, would have advanced them far on the road to success, and 
as it now stands in those cities the question how to act lies dor- 
mant. Retailers have openly stated that a few wholesalers in the 
large cities supply scalpers with goods although agreeing with 
manufacturers not to supply them to persons on the cut-off lists ; 
this naturally exasperates the retailers, who can clearly see that 
such a disregard of their interests does not remedy the evils but 
simply continues them without the hope of relief. The general 
judgment is that the Campion Plan is a success everywhere except 
where wholesalers and retailers violate their agreements, and that 
is the whole truth. 

The business relations between wholesalers and retailers are so 
sympathetic and so intimate that the suicidal methods of the one 
or the other will prove mutually disastrous. Occasionally, from 
pure desperation, or possibly from malice, a concern will adopt 
a policy of aggressive competition. What is the result? A 
* great many others, under the impression that such a course will 
decentralize their trade, which it does, simply resort to the very 
methods which threaten their interests, and thus a dog-in-the- 
manger warfare is precipitated, which robs business of all pleas- 
ure and profit. We all remember when the entire wholesale 
drug trade was in that position, and what did it lead to? It led 
to my being able to express to a powerful association inductions 
that were, at least, a pleasure for me to offer. We come together 
to pour our grievances into each other’s cup, for protection, for 
meditation, for friendship, and generally, with correctible com- 
plaints, for our future happiness. The Contract Plan owes its 
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existence to an organized effort on the part of this Association 
to contrive some means through which a living profit could be 
received when selling proprietary goods. You succeeded, after 
a few years of persistent toil and agitation, and it was a reforma- 
tion for the good of the entire wholesale trade, because of greater 
cohesive and dictatorial power. It injured no one, not even the 
few firms that consider themselves the dictators and owners 
of the drug trade. These few struggled hard in the traces for 
commercial liberty, but the fetters that were fixed by this Asso- 
ciation, through signatory agreements, proved too great a col- 
umn to move, and the opposers finally entered into the same 
obligations, either through persuasion or self-interest, and, let us 
hope, good fellowship. The laws of distribution are immutable. 
No man delights in being dispossessed of what he considers his 
own property by succession, priority, or divine right. To be 
impartial we must not be blind to our own weaknesses, or 
to a destiny that shapes our future and is based on natural 
causes. 

It is often stated that men cannot be legislated into honesty; 
laws have been enacted dating back as far as feudal times, that 
have restricted free agency—men can be legislated into honesty 
by entrapping them in unlawful practices, and executing the law 
—legislation will never make a man honest who is not willing to 
be so by nature and experience—law is made for such men; you 
cannot make an honorable man out of a professional or heredi- 
tary evil-doer; experience constantly offers tributes to man’s mo- 
rality, by illustrating with electric brightness the possibility and 
willingness to be controlled by moral agreements that involve 
their own prosperity. The Drug Trade being considered the 
most enlightened of all commercial branches, its representatives 
should be best prepared to solidly affirm and sustain that which 
is just and right in the defense of their mutual interests. 


The position of manufacturers is comparatively neutral so long 


as their interests remain unjeopardized by trade eccentricities or 
irregularities. They have been blind to their own interests. 
When their articles were usurped and sold at nearly cost prices 
by alien branches of business, and were merely employed by such 
firms as a bait to attract trade into their establishments for the 
purpose of selling their legitimate articles of commerce, manufact- 
urers undoubtedly assumed that such practices led to an increased 
consumption, but every wholesale druggist understands that that 
argument is a delusion. It resolves itself into the contrary. 
Such methods decrease trade for the following reasons: the con- 
sumer will only purchase a medicinal article when his nature 
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requires it and will then buy it, as a rule, of his nearest druggist. 
This was the old and good-enough fashion, but since dry-goods 
houses and tradesmen have endeavored to become pharmacists 
they have prevented the natural distributers from stocking 
scalped articles that are offered at abominable rates, and they 
have indisputably opened a large market for special non-secret 
remedies that are ostensibly employed as substitutes for the un- 
dersold preparations. : 

Manufacturers having as a class indorsed the scalping of their 
own goods, are alone responsible for losing the quast recommen- 
dation of druggists, as well as for the introduction of specially 
prepared substitutes, through which the retailer at least received 
fair compensation. Scalpers in the retail drug trade have simply 
adopted the policy of tradesmen, by making an important attach- 
ment of the liquor business,—a line which is inflated with chican- 
ery : they are also strong advocates of “ substitute goods” when the 
genuine are demanded. A careful study of these combined influ- 
ences—the loss of the druggists’ indorsement, the general dis- 
position to sell substitutes—has eventually opened the eyes of 
several manufacturers so far as to induce them to enter, for the 
security of their own interests, into a defensive union, calculated 
to protect their trade-marks and to put a quietus on underselling 
their established prices. 

We have about a score and over of excellent gentlemen 
who have established a manufacturers’ association, which repre- 
sents several well-advertised proprietary articles. The associa- 
tion meet at intervals, pass resolutions acknowledging the com- 
mercial evils that oppress the retailer, admit that the grievances 
of the retailer are well founded, and are consequently entitled to 
protection, quietly pass more resolutions, full of sympathy, full 
of pathos, full of dazzling platitudes, and of excellent observa- 
tions, and separate, believing that they have accomplished some- 
thing for their mutual protection by a masterly piece of strategy 
that protects no one, yet they assume that they have secured the 
good will of the retailer, by saving their trade-marks from substi- 
tution. They say, “ Well, it is too expensive to join the Campion 
Plan Association, especially as, after all, it may be only an ex- 
periment.” We know, however, that this plan is no longer an 
experiment, since we have proven conclusively that the opera- 
tions of a tripartite agreement can be uniformly, safely, and suc- 
cessfully administered, by an honorable compliance with its pro- 
visions, while it can only be defeated by duplicity. We do not 
deny that a few members of the Manufacturers’ Association have 
joined the Campion Plan Association, but our remarks apply to 
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the majority. Let us hope that the judgment of the majority 1s 
sound, but for one, I doubt it. ie f 

From study, and from convictions based on convincing evi- 
dence, I am satisfied that if twenty-five or thirty more concerns, 
owning popular articles, join the protective union of manufact- 
urers, success will be reached at an earlier period in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. Besides, new members can now join 
the protective Association under more favorable conditions afd on 
easier terms than those enjoyed by the original subscribers. 

Manufacturers in the Contract or Campion Plan cannot desert 
it; they must remain firm; if they falter or withdraw they will 
suffer the consequences. What is now required is the addition 
of twenty-five or thirty influential members in the Campion Plan 
to insure best chances of success. 

There can be no objection to a certain class of non-secret reme- 
dies. The manufacture of family remedies, as a fundamental 
principle and of right, belongs to the pharmacist and druggist. 
The greatest objection that we can urge against a special class in 
this category is on those articles that the manufacturers themselves 
assure the drug trade in their printed list “are simulated in pack- 
age and style to popular advertised proprietary medicines ;” this 
admission is clear, and means nothing more or less than open com- 
mercial piracy, and points conspicuously to the object that makers 
of non-secret remedies had in view when they embarked in that 
class of specialties. The time was ripe, a few years ago, for sub- 
stitutions, when dry-goods dealers and a few druggists sold popu- 
lar articles at little or no profit, and manufacturers of well-known 
articles were blind to their interests, but we must all admit that it 
is not legitimate to invade and assail trade-mark rights in any 
such manner. I am not defending proprietary or mistermed 
patent medicines, but I am defending legitimate trade-marks of 
any kind, in any branch of commerce—it is an injustice and an in- 
jury to the owner of established trade-marks, and such action on 
the part of any imitator should be condemned. Any qualified 
person has an indisputable right to make “ non-secret ” medicines, 
but they have no right to simulate or imitate genuine trade-marks 
for the purpose of deception. 

The non-secret preparation manufacturer superficially poses 
as an anti-monopolist, and judged by his own language, convicts 
himself without judge or jury of aiming at very dishonorable 
practices. He hurls anathemas at proprietary medicine venders, 
terms them frauds and other beautiful characters; but if he will 
only read his own sentences, he will find that he is a prominent 
member of the same family that he rails against. Down with 
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proprietary and secret medicines, but, gentlemen, he pensively 
says, buy all your family medicines of me! because, by education 
and experience, dispensing pharmacists and druggists are incapa- 
ble of preparing their own family medicines? ? ? by a mysterious 
agency, known only to ourselves, we have become the sole posses- 
sors of formulas which are always true to the equivalents printed 
on the label, and we can assist you in palming off goods that are 
put up to simulate forms and sizes of like popular goods, thus in- 
troducing a pernicious and thoroughly disgraceful influence in 
pharmacy, the object of which is glaringly transparent. 

The maker of non-secret medicines is naturally and openly the 
advocate of scalpers and cut rates, for he delights in quoting the 
enemies of legitimate methods, and so long as the druggist fails to 
prepare his own family medicines, which he surely will at no dis- 
tant day, so long will non-secret medicines flourish in imitation of 
honest trade-marks. That is one reason why they, the non-secret 
manufacturers, pray for the failure of the Campion Plan. The 
sooner the Campion Plan is strengthened by 25 or 30 new firms, 
or over, who make honest household goods, -the better for their 
interests and the suppression of scalping and simulations sold by 
non-secret medicine makers. 

Along the Atlantic States enterprising dry-goods dealers are 
not only adding the minor family remedies and medicines in per- 
fected packages, but are selling pharmaceutical preparations of 
their own make. Who knows but what we may yet find whole- 
sale dry-goods dealers competing with us, under the assurance 
that they have carefully selected drug stocks, thus adding a coun- 
ter-irritant for your future benefit (!). These are incipient symp- 
toms of more or less concern, but if we act vigorously in suppress- 
ing scalpers and interlopers, we shall prevent further enlistments 
among irregular dealers in the wholesale trade. 

Messrs. James Richardson, C, F. G. Meyer, Daniel Myers, Mr. 
M. N. Kline, and others, have continuously represented for the 
benefit of this Association its best elements, because they have 
seen this revolution from its true standpoint. The last-named 
gentleman truthfully states in a recent article: “ I desire to appeal 
to what I believe to be a very small minority of jobbers, who wink 
at large orders for Campion goods coming from fictitious parties, 
or from unusual sources, or from regular customers, it may be, 
but for unusual quantities, for more honest scrutiny of such 
orders,” to which I will add, “ or to cut-off dealers to whom they 
supply contraband goods either by a charge purporting to be 
morphine or other products but which really represent a quan- 
tity of the proscribed proprietary articles that they have agreed 
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not to dispose of to unentitled purchasers, and is comparable to 
using subordinates to undertake the delivery of such wares in 
a variety of surreptitious ways.” 

Mr. Kline continues: 

“ Meanwhile, what a picture it is to see those wholesalers who 
straddle this question dealing out sympathy and good wishes for 
the success of the enterprise to legitimate pharmacists on the one 
side, and suggestions how the plan can be circumvented and 
wishes that it may be on the other, balancing themselves by an 
air of lofty contempt for the details of the whole business and 
chuckling over the assurance that in either case their commissions 
are safe! 

“Be convinced that the day of reckoning is coming. Scan 
calmly the present list of cut-offs, and inquire closely into their 
antecedents and present standing in the world of pharmacy, and 
answer honestly whether you would rather land on their side of 
the question or not. If not, give present honest adherence to the 
scheme and suggest such improvements as you think can be made, 
and the whole difficulty will speedily vanish from our midst. Is 
it not worth a serious effort?” 

Any wholesale druggist or dealer who is so much of a trades- 
man as not to act in sympathy with protective plans for the bene- 
fit of his natural customer, had better change his occupation and 
become a general merchant instead of a druggist. The retailer 
possesses power, and he will soon exercise it by demonstrating 
to every free-trade wholesale druggist the excellences of a 
protective policy on his own behalf. If we do not understand 
where our true interests lie, then why was this Association estab- 
lished? It owes its life to trade disturbances. Now, gentlemen, 
complete your work so well begun eight years ago, by putting a 
quietus on every wholesale and retail scalper in the United States. 
We are prevented from securing a victory for the retail druggist 
by a few wholesalers who are not an honor to us in so just and 
wholesome a cause, becattse with one hand they sign agreements 
that every respectable wholesaler can keep, while, with the other, 
they deal out sympathy, as Mr. Kline puts it, by supplying any 
person that demands them, the very goods which they have agreed 
not to place in the hands of disqualified dealers. Can we respect 
or call honorable such concerns or individuals? We are judged 
by our acts, which are the only true measurement of honor. To 
act consistently, members of this Association, when found guilty, 
on convincing evidence, of violating mutual agreements, should 
be expelled and stricken from the roll. 

Within a few years a parasite has been developed that will soon 
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exhibit its full power; it will take the form of an exceedingly 
hungry fish that I shall name, “ carcharias gigantus Thurberiana,” 
a gigantic commercial shark! The fecundity of these interlopers 
1s not very considerable, but a few bring sadness into many waters. 
They are openly anti-monopolistic to every branch of business 


excepting when it refers to their own interests ; then they become 


monopolists. We may soon realize the sad effects of trade van- 
dalism, and find it prudent to apply to the retailer for comfort. 
You will find new courage in store for you, based on national, 
State, county, and local unions and associations, that will tend to 
suppress intruders. This piscatorial pirate is energetically mov- 
ing to obtain a solid foundation, but, with resolution, he can be 
driven into his own waters, at least so far as his operations are 
directed against the established drug trade in city and hamlet. 

In the future of the drug trade are involved the stability and 
perpetuation of the Proprietary Medicine business as an allied 
branch and specialty of our trade interests. It owes its present 
strength to the extraordinary number of so-called patent (?) 
medicines, about 85 per cent. of which can be safely transferred to 
the classification established by the Salamander and Indian 
Orator from Chicago, who names them for our laughter, “ Aunt 
Sally’s or Dr. Snook’s Oleandered, four-horsed power, double- 
somersault, nickel-plated, life-rejuvenating, liver-enlivening, 
germ-destroying balsams or syrups.” In another generation the 
public will be wiser, and the superstitious power now mysteri- 
ously exercised by the audacious descendants of the fabled Al- 
chemist, the Abracadabra Juggler, and the Seventh Son will 


peaceably pass into a merited obscurity. Our Colleges of Phar- 


macy, Pharmacy Laws, and Boards of Pharmacy, will vigilantly 
protect the professional status of the future, and educate the con- 
sumer to discriminate between the true and the false. 

Therefore, we must consider the strong probability of the grad- 
ual and eventual absorption of the proprietary medicine traffic by 
the wholesale druggist, a change that will be wholly due to the 
maintenance of the Contract Plan. By the abolition of the Con- 
tract, Campion or other protective plans, the proprietary medicine 
trade will once more rise, Phcenix-like, from its ashes, and ac- 
cumulate greater power than ever before by reason of undersell- 
ing established prices, and with it will also be included an ex- 
change of distributers, and an increase of proprietary medicine 
dealers in large distributing centers. The manufacturer cannot 
hazard such a transposition, as it would disconnect his interests 
from a source that has been of the greatest benefit to him, the 
semi-indorsement of pharmacists and druggists ; consequently it 
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is plainly to his advantage to sustain the Contract Plan and all 
other plans to retain the friendship of the drug trade. The Con- 
tract Plan is as irritating to proprietary medicine dealers as it is 
to two or three wholesale druggists. } 

Formerly retailers purchased their general supplies from 
twenty-five to thirty dealers; to-day our wholesale druggists are 
capable of furnishing an entire miscellaneous list from their own 
stocks, on as favorable terms as when the druggist was obliged 
to place them with specialists. This change has simplified the 
labor of the buyer, which has enabled him to draw an order on one 
house for his entire wants, and this centralization has naturally 
bound wholesalers together for mutual protection on protectable 
lines. 

The only remedy for Proprietary Medicine Dealers under pres- 
ent protective plans is to join the Wholesale Drug Trade; this I 
must suggest, in order to do justice to a tottering interest, for they 
have been closely identified with the drug trade- It is evident that 
they are swimming against a strong tide that flows with an irre- 
sistible current. 

Therefore, the future prosperity and peace of the drug trade 
demand that the mutual relations of the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer shall be sustained whenever our affairs are un- 
reasonably assailed. To protect the retailer in any justifiable 
revolution, we must call to our aid the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer. To protect the manufacturer, we must appeal to the 
wholesaler and retailer. To protect the wholesaler, the manufac- 
turer and the retailer must clasp hands. To protect ourselves 
against interloping tradesmen, or to suppress trade vandalism, we 
must all clasp hands. Can anything be clearer than our mutual 
commercial relations for the advancement of reform and trade 
interests? : E 
_ If the wholesaler or the retailer cannot, under moral protective 
acts, defend his material prosperity by a competition that insures 
him the highest chances of success, then there is but one alterna- 


tive—to remove his sphere of action to other more profitable ter- _ 


ritory, rather than engage in a profitless “ dog-in-the-manger ” 
policy of selling goods at suicidal profits and compelling others to 
make equal sacrifices. : 
We are at the threshold of an era when we are attempting to 
organize ourselves for offensive and defensive measures, whereby 
we will make every advocate of all protective acts co-partners and 
beneficiaries. We should not regard each other as common ene- 
mies, but as firm and sympathetic friends. No law can be pro- 
mulgated that rests on an equal schedule of values in every direc- 
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tion. That would be impossible. The laws of supply and demand 
are inexorable in commerce, when articles are subject to continu- 
ous or violent fluctuations. No man of intelligence could advo- 
cate such a plan, but we can adapt ourselves to a uniform policy 
of exchanging, at a reasonable profit, proprietary medicines, which 


have a fixed value, by the joint consent of the manufacturer and 


the distributer. This, however, we cannot sustain, excepting 
through agreements, which, when violated, must be made odious 
to the violator. 

It is asserted that a few wholesalers regard the Contract Plan 
with a sense of suspicion, on the ground that its intentions are not 
honorably executed. Can this Association look with unconcern 
on its abandonment because a few firms are disposed to disregard 
their obligations? Would it not be far wiser to persuade, or, if 
requisite, to induce, by fair coercive means, such individuals to be 
alive to their own interests and to our general welfare? 

The temper of the National ‘Retail Drug Association, and of its 
contributory associations, is pronounced. In the United States, 
to date, about 8000 druggists have organized for self-preserva- 
tion. Any step on the part of the wholesaler at the present time to 
prevent a successful issue out of our difficulties would end disas- 
trously. Retailers are already forming small co-operative 
agencies for the distribution of proprietary medicines. If we fail, 
will it terminate there? No. It will naturally be the com- 
mencement of a commercial revolution that will not end un- 
favorably to the retailer. Please do underestimate these small 
beginnings. These remarks are not inflammatory or absurd, but 
suggest a natural sequence of probabilities that follow when men 
are harassed or prevented from being successful. 

Let us examine how such a movement would affect our inter- 
ests. If the retailer established a Druggists’ Supply Company, 
how would most wholesalers act? The first step on the part of - 
the wholesale trade would be to enter into a lively competition for 
the business of non-subscribers or tradesmen. Some, actuated by 
shrewdness or tact, would attempt to intimidate those in the 
company by offering articles at prices less than those quoted by 
the company. Such strategy would have no effect, on the ground 
that every member of the corporation would have access to foreign 
and home market reports, and they would understand without dis- 


_ cussion that a crude article of first quality, costing 75 cents, which 
‘was purchased at the lowest ruling price at the time, could not be 


sold, powdered, at the same rate as the crude article, unless it was 
adulterated, or represented a lower quality. There are excep- 
tions at times, but, on general principles, drugs in our times are 
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not liable to violent fluctuations, and, as articles advance and de- 
cline continuously, it is fair to presume that, in order to preserve 
a fair average, goods should be sold at ruling market prices. 
Many drugs, as for instance, rhei, ipecacuanha, gum arabic, jalap, 
- and a score of others, are graded into several qualities. Jalap is 
often offered pure, but it makes a great difference to the physician, 
druggist, and patient whether the article is Vera Cruz or Tampico. 
The former is usually rich in resin, the latter in fiber. A whole- 
saler selling Vera Cruz is at a disadvantage when quoting against 
a wholesaler who has purchased Tampico. Besides, it would be 
hazardous to the consumer if a physician based his prescription on 
Tampico and the patient received Vera Cruz. And this principle 
flows through hundreds of crude materials, where the best grade 
is requested and the weaker qualities are furnished. For this 
reason, nothing could shake the confidence of the subscriber in his 
belief that others could furnish goods cheaper than his own supply 
company ; besides, such a company would require no gentlemanly 
travelers to solicit orders; orders would be sent without persua- 
sion. If there are any who underestimate the success of a Phar- 
macists’ Supply Company, let them remember the Pharmacie 
Centrale of Paris, the largest drug house in the world, owned and 
controlled by subscribing pharmacists; they not only supply their 
customers very cheaply, but pay large annual dividends to stock- 
holders. It is needless to add that they furnish the highest class 
of articles in every department of their business, and that the 
enterprise was a great success from the beginning. 

When it comes to proprietary goods, chemicals, and special 
goods, the test is even more severe, for the members of the sup- 
ply company could buy just as cheaply as the strongest house in 
the United States. The general enactment of State and phar- 
macy laws, the necessity of scientific pharmaceutical training, will 
compel wholesalers to raise the standard of all drugs, and the 
time will come when inert drugs, whole or powdered, will be re- 
fused by the pharmacist. 

Proceeding with the argument, if such a step were undertaken, 
it would leave to the wholesaler only the non-subscribing druggist ; 
yet, to offset that probability, the supply company might open 
its doors to the non-subscribers on the same terms as to mem- 
bers, excepting that they would not participate in the profits of 
the supply company. These companies would, through neces- 
sity, be located in large business centers, where abundant talent 
reposes, and the sources of supplies are well understood. Twenty 
years ago the sources of supply were great trade secrets, but 
inter-communication, ocean cables, the introduction of foreign 
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agencies (directly and indirectly), the value of the brokerage and 
commission systems, have completely destroyed these commer- 
cial secrets, and they are to-day the common property of every 
wholesale druggist, importer, and manufacturer. 

We must admit these conditions because they exist, and will 
become stronger rather than weaker. If you will permit me to 
digress a moment, I will say I believe it will not be scores of years 
before New York City becomes the commercial center of the 
world; the shadow of destiny points with unerring precision in 
that direction. When national lawmakers shall acquire suffi- 
cient wisdom to legislate us into commercial intercourse with the 
world—when wisdom enables us to see the advantages of a na- 
tional marine service—when wisdom insures manufacturers crude 
materials, free from unnecessary tariff restrictions—when special 
internal taxation, that compels us to keep our manufactures at 
home, is removed—when wisdom overturns a retrogressive for- 
eign policy that merely rolls up enormous balances for political 
plunder—when we learn the value of establishing merchant con- 
suls who will be entitled to promote their own and our national 
prosperity by an exchange of commodities—when we shall learn 
the value of subsidizing American steamship lines to foreign 
ports, until they become self-sustaining—then, Mr. President, 
will commence an era of national glory that will make New York 
the center of the world’s commercial system, even as the sun is 
the center of the solar system, and that, sir, is also in the future 
of our drug trade. 

The United States stands to-day, if our national statisticians at 
Washington are correct, the foremost of manufacturing nations! 
This greatness has been accomplished during the past thirty 
years, and I assert, and would assert if I were surrounded by the 
Cobden Club of London and all the eminent disciples of Adam 
Smith and of free trade, that our present greatness is directly 
traceable to our early national protective system. When some 
of our obsolete commercial laws are annulled, the real value of 
which, as they stand, may be compared to that of a scarecrow in 
a harvested cornfield, profiting no one and injuring no one, yet 
preventing us all from encouraging or increasing our foreign busi- 
ness; when wisdom is shown by removing these commercial 
skeletons, we, too, shall feel the warmth of such freedom and pro- 
tection by the acquisition of new foreign trade. ; 

While acknowledging the maternal power of early protection, 
our industrial interests have grown with such extraordinary ra- 
pidity and power that, as time changes all thigs, our tariff should 
change to meet the demands of manufacturers, and move in sym- 
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pathy with our strength and opportunities without injury to our 
weaker manufacturers. I believe in free trade—whenever manu- 
factures become automatic, self-sustaining, and capable of meet- 
ing any foreign competition—not otherwise; and the time is now 
ripe for a commercial pruning knife, and a reduction of internal 
taxation, even to alcohol for pharmaceutical purposes or in the 
technical branches. 2 

Therefore it would be wise, as we critically examine our fu- 
ture internal affairs, for this association to record its opinion and 
advocate the removal of all such obstacles that tend to suppress 
our commerce with foreign nations, and that, Mr. President, is 
another link in the future of the drug trade. 

Manufacturing chemists or pharmacists and package drug im- 
porters or dealers have no special interests in present trade dis- 
turbances between manufacturers of proprietary medicines, 
wholesalers or retailers; the constant fluctuations of crude ma- 
terials enable them to hold continually a neutral and competitive 
relation to the drug trade in the strictest sense. During all this 
strife they will be comparatively happy, as they have no agree- 
ments to sustain or violate. ; 

Some firms do not seem, or are unwilling, to understand where 
their true interests lie. They are prepared on any and every oc- 
casion to espouse any desperate departure from established prin- 
ciples. They say, “ We shall operate in a direct line of our in- 
terests.” Let us propound this interrogatory: Who are directly 
interested? Dry-goods dealers, grocers, or general tradesmen? 
Ts it advisable to introduce the arts of pure and simple “ mer- 
chandising ” into the drug trade? The logic of a few would em- 
brace any purchaser with good, bad, or indifferent intentions, so 
long as he paid for the articles, no matter how much damage was 
inflicted. Let us be just. Is not the pharmacist, druggist, or 
recognized dealer in drugs our legitimate customer and support? 
Pharmacists are not trained as were merchants. They are edu- 
cated to serve the physician and the patient. Not to buy and sell 
goods cheap, but rather to make every article strictly after the 
Pharmacopoeia, and in the best possible manner for the benefit 
of the public, who hold them responsible by legal enactments. 
The drug business is safe enough in our hands, by education and 
training; and whether we supply the goods of the pharmacy to 
aliens, or encourage the sale of the same amongst tradesmen, the 
outlet or consumption per annum will not be one dollar more or 
less. The question is whether we shall hazard an exchange of 
customers or suppress among ourselves any attempt at consign- 
ing us to unexpected or undeserved commercial practices that are 
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conspicuously ruinous. If a limited number of wholesalers pre- 
fer a vacillating policy, it will end in the transfer of proprietary 
medicines to shopkeepers, at least in large cities, whilst retailers 
will peacefully protect themselves by manufacturing their own 
medicines for family use. 

This is the more deplorable on account of the very few who pre- 
vent the consummation of the greatest good without loss to them 
outside of their honor. But after all a man cannot lose what he 
never possessed. Nevertheless, he should be forced morally, 
through legitimate methods, to feel the degradation of his posi- 
tion. Firms which have acquired an unenviable reputation for 
trickery or sharp practice are never trusted implicitly. Their 
wares are always subject to an impartial examination. In these 
times, when there is just as much over-competition in the whole- 
sale as in the retail trade, orders are priced so closely that busi- 
ness continually resolves itself into a mere preference among dis- 
tributers. Thus the character of the house becomes the pivotal 
point of selection in placing orders. Wholesalers can execute 
the provisions of the “Campion,” or any other protective plan, 
just as easily and stubbornly as the retailers can hold to their sell- 
ing price. All that is necessary is honesty of purpose, and that 
principle should be the property of every person engaged in busi- 
ness. To live up to an agreement is an act that requires the 
simplest form of manhood. It is like selling pure goods. To 
circumvent it is more difficult ; it requires invention and ingenuity. 
A firm that makes and then violates agreements will not hesi- 
tate to represent wrongs in other directions. It shows bad 
principle. 

A few wholesalers who have never yet had their hearts warmed 
by the genial sunshine of good-fellowship, and who in all their 
commercial operations have been inspired by a desire to monopo- 
lize the drug trade, which at this juncture of trade interests is 
simply impossible, have expressed their opinion that protective 
measures should merely involve the manufacturer and retailer. 
Under existing methods of distribution such judgment is purely 
unpractical, on the ground that wholesalers distribute over 95 
per cent. of the manufacturers’ products to druggists; wholesal- 
ers ate the most important factors in a tripartite protective 

lan. 
: What is the loss of a few customers in an extensive business, 
when by opposition we risk the loss of hundreds? You will 


‘shortly be obliged to discriminate between the legitimate ex- 


ponents of trade interests and scalpers. If you fail to act, the 
retailers will act, and with no lack of resolution. Wholesalers 
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who prefer to be indifferent possess certain unalienable rights 
guaranteed to every citizen under the Constitution; the same 
law was handed down as an inheritance to the retailers. To em- 
phasize my earliest conviction, I have continually contended, and 
still do contend, that if we fail to achieve success through the 
“Campion ” Plan, a few distributers will be responsible for delay 
and failure. Wi bes 

To prove to you that nothing frivolous has entered into my 
calculations, and that my observations have been directed only to 
actual occurrences of paramount importance, I will now request 
your especial attention to the following trade disturbances that are 
liable to enter into the future of the drug trade: In the first place, 
if the “ Campion” Plan fail, it will eventually make proprietary 
medicines mainly the common property of merchants and trades- 
people, thereby removing from the drug trade a large source of 
income. Second, I have watched with great interest and solici- 
tude the encroachments of enterprising modern grocers and 
others who are nibbling at the most profitable portion of the 
wholesale druggists’ business of those articles which are now 
classified as “ grocers’ drugs,” such as herbs, castor oil, flavoring 
extracts, paregoric, laudanum, essences, seidlitz powders, Bate- 
man’s drops, British oil, and a long list of drugs ready made for 
family consumption that we formerly supplied to grocers and 
general stores. Third, did it stop here it would excite no great 
suspicion, but encouraged and sustained in their intrusion, they 
are now audacious enough to add chemicals in perfected pack- 
ages at ridiculous under-paying rates, which, if unsuppressed, will 
simply place wholesalers in the same position in a few years 
that retailers in large communities toil under at present, to their 
great detriment. 

Shall we quietly allow these intruders to annihilate our busi- 
ness interests—ours by education, ours by special training, ours 
through responsibility—any more than Dry-Goods Dealers or 
Tradesmen? or shall we meekly allow such enterprising inter- 
lopers to absorb two of the most important branches of the whole- 
sale drug trade, and leave ourselves at the compassion of pitiless 
competitors, to compete in the future with simple crude drugs 
and such articles as are handled with the greatest difficulty? 
Come, gentlemen of the National Wholesale Drug Association, 
open your eyes to coming events, the shadows of which are 
now plainly visible beyond the horizon of our legitimate interests. 
Why not commence to build a strong wall now? Think of it 
seriously, and you will doubtless see these new accessions mak- 
ing your position very uncomfortable. Therefore, I reiterate, 
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you may soon be compelled to appeal for protection to those who 
now appeal to us—a protection which you should give without 
the slightest. hesitation. The demand is for the defense of our 
mutual and legitimate trade interests, which are clearly involved 
in the future of the drug trade. 

About six months ago an independent manufacturing whole- 
sale druggist undertook to lecture druggists in open meeting for 
substituting other similar goods in place of the speaker’s manu- 
factures and pensively quoted two lines from the poet Burns, 
“ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves as ithers 
see us.” How quickly irregular practices strike men when they 
are directly affected, even those evils to which previously they 
never hesitated to lend themselves! The gentleman undertook 
to belabor others for practices of which his own firm were con- 
stantly guilty. 

There is not a single wholesaler who has not done so in the 
past, either from choice or necessity. Still, to the honor of the 
_ wholesaler, it can be truly stated that substitution is not as fash- 
ionable as it was seventeen years ago, when I first met most 
of you in your own establishments. A higher conception of the 
manufacturers’ trade-mark rights has been recognized, due 
largely to the fact that a great many wholesalers have become 
manufacturers themselves, and have really learned to see them- 
selves as others see them. When self-protection is sought 
through injury sustained, we are more apt to be just toward our 
competitors and the injured. 

The recent interviews with the New York wholesale trade, by 
the editor of The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, demonstrate 
the fact squarely that the Contract Plan is appreciated by every 
New York wholesale druggist, minus one. This plan seems to 
be lived up to satisfactorily. Now, why should the “ Campion ” 
Plan share a different fate? The Contract Plan is safe, why not 
the “Campion” Plan? Is it because it was established for the 
_ retailer? Is it a crime for the retailer to demand and insist 
upon the protection of his interests? What is sauce for the 
gander should be sauce for the goose. But humor aside, all 
the expressions in the different interviews proved that jealousy, 
distrust, and indifference among a very few New York jobbers 
alone prevent success in our local trade evils. The majority of 
the firms assure the trade that they can keep agreements. We 
believe it. It is openly charged that some concerns are violating 
their agreements. There can be no doubt about that, as a few 
cut-off firms offer contraband goods at wholesale, at cut-off or 
scalp rates. Some dealers must be delighted with their work of 
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destruction. The “Campion” Plan will soon give us their auto- 
graphs for consolation or further irritation. Our interior drug- 
gists all seem to be alive to their interests. ; 

Some few members, willing to subscribe to protective agree- 
ments, feel that proscriptive rules are an invasion of their com- 
mercial and individual liberty. Let us see if they are: Out of 
662.reputed wholesalers (a very large proportion being semi- 
wholesalers) how many are there in favor of the Contract Plan? 
In point of fact, we may say all but two or three strong concerns 
that are anti-monopolists, but want all the business. But in ~ 
answer to the question, please imagine the storm that would sur- 
round an advocate for denouncing the plan. He would be met 
with an opposition that would make him delirious. 

Should free trade ever find its way into the general drug trade? 
I shall answer that negatively, and offer as an argument that it 
should be the very last commercial interest in which such principles 
with their tendencies should ever be tolerated. Why? ‘The exhi- 
bition of unfettered free trade leads with unerring directness to 
adulteration. The respectability of our eminent position among 
semi-professional commercial interests, the necessity that whole- 
salers, as a class, should provide pure drugs for the physician and 
druggist, renders it requisite to separate it, for the public welfare, 
from such dangers. Intense competition suggests to the weak 
only one remedy for the unequal struggle, and that leads to the 
practice which eventually is most disastrous and injurious to the 
physician and the actual consumer. Premiums on honesty should 
not be established, but, by fair compensation for risks and services, 
men will be led to respect the highest moral principle of human 
action, and to sell pure goods. When you compel men to under- 
sell a certain definite value, like paying 90 cents for a dollar, no 
man can expect to receive other than depreciated currency, or de- 
based articles. 

I think the time has come when retailers are in favor of buying 
honest goods at honest prices, and are ready to make reciprocal 
agreements with the wholesale druggists until the necessity for 
such agreements has disappeared. Firms that have powerful 
and brilliant mercantile conceptions, strengthened by great capital 
naturally feel the chains that bind them, but such firms have seen 
their best days as monopolists of the drug trade. We have too 
many Richmonds in the field. Nearly every dealer that I see be- 
fore me is, in a legitimate sense, a heroic monopolist, willing to 
defend the business that encircles or gravitates to his own market. 
Free trade is good enough for irresponsible branches of com- 
merce, but druggists are regarding the much-argued though sound 
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principle of self-protection for mutual trade advantages, for the 
general welfare of wholesalers and retailers. 

In one generation we have become immensely wealthy. I hope 
my hearers will take no offense when I qualify the assertion by 
making it national, and such a state has had its influence in every 
branch of manufacturing and commerce, whilst a share has even 
fallen to the drug trade. To-day, whether we are frozen in the 
North, wilted below Mason and Dixon’s line, blown through the 
Northwest in the Rocky Mountains, lifted into the rarified air of 
California, or desiccated in New Mexico, we shall find everywhere 
massive, well-stocked drug warehouses that are managed by men 
of energy and ability—men whose purchasing power is equal to 
the strongest—who are willing and vigilant in defending their in- 
terests by protecting their contributory and natural customers. 
No man will attempt to controvert this condition of affairs, even 
though Czesarism is occasionally displayed by seaboard auto- 
crats. The truth is, we have a regiment of Czsars ready to 
repel any attempt that may be made to sow the seeds of 
discord and disintegration, and this Association will form the 
fortifications that the enemy must storm. 

Trade interests, like armies in our time, through improved 
weapons, intelligence, and sagacity, immolate the enemy at short 
range, ere they have a chance to see clearly the men who garrison 
the impassable barricades. No matter how enterprising or bril- 
liant a special firm may be, their arts, be they ever so original or 
crafty, can be easily frustrated or adopted by their equally strong 
competitors, who, through unity and association, can, by appro- 
priate resolutions, protect and defend their own interests. 

Thus we are confronted by radical alternatives, for a com- 
promise is not admissible; we must either stand unswervingly 
firm for the Contract, Campion, or any improved plan, for a peace- 
able protection of the wholesaler and retailer upheld honorably by 
reciprocal obligations ; or, by the failure of such plans, open anew 
the sad experiences of the past, by entering into a competition that 
means chaos and extermination, or, as some would qualify it, the 
“ survival of the fittest,” which I will amend to the “ survival 
of the richest.” Can this Association embrace with fond anti- 
cipation the latter alternative? No! It will never be chronicled 
on the pages that record the annual events of this Association that 
two or three firms ever possessed such power! Then, sir, relief 
can only be found in our present and prospective protective plans. 

Let us strengthen the bonds entered into in 1876, that through 
organization and sympathy, and frequent intercourse, have 
ripened among members a friendship that time cannot diminish. 
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Life is but a span, and a miserable existence, unless we introduce 
anid display those ennobling and elevating attributes that the 
Creator has, to a greater or lesser degree, implanted into every 
human being, and which make our trials so bearable. Opulence, 
poverty, intellect, joy, and misery are very unevenly divided. Yet 
there is always a compensation in nature, from the most sublime 
to the most degraded. Yet, whether we accept our origin from 
the better understood doctrines of Darwin or Agassiz, the fact 
remains, emblazoned on towering and indestructible monuments, 
that an overwhelming majority of mankind are optimists. Even 
the most uncompromisingly stern and wunpoetic, unyielding, 
matter-of-fact individuals, are persuaded into associations that 
are formed for their advancement and benefit. Were it not for 
this natural drift toward exalting virtues, the whole human family 
would have remained and continued to be barbarians, with no 
higher instincts than those of the animal creation; history, in our 
time, abounds with beneficent acts, that triumphed, for our ame- 
lioration. We may well be proud of our modern civilization, as 
it has made the drama of life more acceptable. Even in our 
- material affairs, our fellow-men have risen like mountains out of 
an oasis in defense of human rights, and for their fraternal wel- 
fare. May humane thoughts take possession of our minds, and 
lead us to protect and defend each other.for our mutual trade 
interests. Such influences, manly and elevating, will, sooner or 
later, germinate an olive branch, that is destined to introduce 
prosperity and peace into the future of the Drug Trade. 
New York, November ro, 1884. 


VICTORY OR DEFEAT 
OF THE 
CAMPION PLAN IN LARGE CITIES. 


& 


ARTICLE XI. 


In every large city and town where scalping disturbed the 
commercial prosperity of druggists, it was only overcome by 
unity and organization, and an honorable adherence to protective 
measures that were calculated to induce each druggist, for him- 
self, to become a power in such reformation. Has this been the 
rule in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Boston? We 
must frankly admit that it has not, and this very coldness to 
obligations accepted for the general benefit of all, and afterward 
violated, has simply rendered impossible all subsequent attempts 
to wholly correct existing evils. 

It is just as impossible to reverse the flow of the Falls of 
Niagara as it is to hope to succeed in the above cities without 
a sympathetic and pledged unity. All must be united and live 
up honorably to resolutions that lead to and insure success. 
Laborers succeed, as a class, by acting in unison for their own 
reasonable welfare. 

The protection offered by the Campion plan is farcical and 
absurd, unless, as a body, all act together. By a true union of 
pharmacists scalpers are definitely separated. By remaining 
firm the advocates of the Campion plan are enabled to discover 
the wholesalers who violate their agreement, and this is an im- 
portant matter for the druggist, for by this alone shall we detect 
conclusively all who will not protect the interests of the retailer. 
By a passive or paper union we can never reach all the trans- 
gressors. This observation has been fully established. The 
Campion plan will never have a fair trial until every druggist 
interests himself personally for his own protection, and assists 
the plan by ferreting out its enemies in his own profession and 
among his suppliers. 

If we were thoroughly united, lived up to all our obligations, 
performed all involved duties, and then failed, we would have had 
some solid foundation for claiming that the plan is, in its entirety, 
an utter failure. As matters now are we cannot but feel wholly 
responsible for the delay in being successful. The present status 
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of commercial pharmacy is attributable solely to the lack of inter- 


est shown by the retailer, and so long as this condition continues — 


it is perfectly useless to attempt to overcome all of our present 
trade evils. It will be a complete success when every retailer 
firmly maintains his own agreements, and such action on his 
part will alone impress his enemies with his sincerity in execut- 
ing protective enactments. an ae 

I will willingly make on my own behalf any reasonable sacri- 
fice to bury beyond all hope of disinterment, existing outrageous 
practices in pharmacy, but, at the same time, all who take this 
same position (and their names are legion) expect co-operation 
in good faith. We can succeed—others have succeeded and are 
continually succeeding—but only by determination and unity. 
The cause is not lost by any means, but to make it secure we 
must act together. Ifthe New York Druggists’ Union will only 
look for a more thorough union it will accomplish the best possi- 
ble work; then, if failure should ensue, let resolutions be passed to 
operate in an opposite direction, by adopting scalpers’ methods, 
which no thoughtful friend will advise. Would such a step rem- 
edy the situation? No! It will not change the course of events, 
but will tend to lower the profession in the eyes of the public. 
Adhering to full prices would be the more profitable plan, as well 
as the lesser of two evils. 

We have all heard of the success of those members of the New 
York Druggists’ Union who transact business in the 23d and 


24th wards. They did not gain their point at first, but, by deter- — 


mination and perseverance, they succeeded in persuading their 
nieghbors, not excluding even a lady druggist, to enter into a 
more profitable and happy condition. They resolved themselves 
into a branch association, vigilantly watched their interests, and 
continued until they all saw the folly of meeting scalpers’ prices. 
They now state that they are thoroughly satisfied with the situa- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that business has been, and still is 
quite dull, owing to legitimate causes. 

If, following the example of the above wards, every assembly 
district would resolve itself into a branch association, or com- 
mittee of three, have regular weekly or semi-weekly meetings, 
and report such progress as they may have made, they too would 
have achieved success. This division of labor I have repeatedly 
advocated, for, in closer organization, the best united work is 
accomplished, particularly if committees are in earnest, and each 
druggist carries out his obligations and lives up to his agree- 
ments. A few hours, the dullest in the day, for neighborly con- 
sultation, which is a desideratum in any profession, will ultimately 
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induce rich results. On the other hand, indifference, the viola- 
tion of agreements, pronouncing the protective plan a failure, 
stating that several druggists are incapable of living up to moral 
agreements, is the broad and exact highway toward defeat. 
Trade interests can be no worse even though scalping is con- 
- tinued, nor was it any more profitable before the Union was 
formed, while it is generally conceded that when the Union stood 
firmly by its full prices, the profits of the business done were 
greater, although the sales of proprietary medicines were reduced. 
Mercantile classes do not generally seek to do great business at 
little or no profit; they prefer to transact a small business at satis- 
factory profits. 

The National Wholesale Drug Association, at its recent meet- 
ing at St. Louis, not only indorsed and supported the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association, better known as the Campion 
plan, but contributed $1000 toward defraying the expenditures 
of the Association in 1885. A like amount was voted by the 
National Retail Drug Association at Milwaukee, showing that 
its provisions are approved and accepted by the most practical 
business men in the country. It is the best and simplest plan yet 
devised, since the only requisite condition of success is honorable 
behavior on the part of each member. The first and absolute con- 
dition of success is unity and organization. Second, the firm 
maintenance of agreements and resolutions, together with the 
exercise of vigilance; the balance is simplicity itself. 
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DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP! 
VICTORY OR DEFEAT 
STILL WITHIN OUR GRASP. 


&* 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Rosert Bruce, a Scottish hero, once learned a beautiful and 
inspiring lesson from a spider. Together with his brave fol- 
lowers, he was compelled to seek refuge in the rough and dreary 
Scotch Highlands. One day, while meditating over his mis- 
fortunes and forced captivity, he espied a spider crawling with 
a heavy burden toward its web. Ata point near its happy home 
was a dangerous projection, to pass which required its entire 
strength and energy. At first it was very unsuccessful; it was 
only able to mount halfway when it fell exhausted to the ground. 
Repeated attempts were no more successful, although with each 
renewed journey it drew nearer and nearer to its destination; 
out of defeat it seemed to acquire a new and greater force; fifteen 
times had trials been made, and fifteen times had it failed! Al- 
most any other creature than the spider or an ant would have sur- 
rendered the enterprise as a hopeless failure; but true to its 
instincts in laying up winter stores, it again essayed the difficult 
undertaking, seized its load, and proceeded on its discouraging 
journey, and, though almost reaching its home, it lost its balance 
for the sixteenth time and fell apparently lifeless to the ground; 
it was not dead, however, but sleeping; life and pluck still sur- 
vived. After a longer rest, the supreme moment arrived, and, 
with increased activity, greater than any preceding effort, and 
after seventeen trials, it surmounted the obstacle and trium- 
phantly reached its web. 

Bruce, after seeing this remarkable exhibition of patience, de- 
termination, and final success, sprang to his feet, rallied his 
despondent troops, fought his way out of his involuntary confine- 
ment, routed his enemies, and regained his liberty. 


The above is a striking illustration of what may be accom- 
plished by courage and perseverance. Every reformation has 
had small beginnings; all progress has been purchased by indi- 
vidual and collective sacrifices, joined to the same endurance 
and the same heroism that are evidenced by the foregoing nar- 
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rative. “A faint heart never won fair lady.” Goethe, the mod- 
ern Shakespeare, and the greatest philosopher of this century, 
trully states that great ideas, principles, and reforms were origi- 
nally the property of one mind; they then became successively the 
convictions of a minority, before they were accepted by the ma- 
jority. The pressure exerted by a single mind must naturally 
give impulse to the minority, and then, by repetition and perse- 
verance, it is transmitted to the majority: and that is just pre- 
cisely the present situation. It requires union and bravery to 
succeed. It is strong and irresistible with these elements, weak 
and defenseless without them. 

If the impatience which has characterized hundreds of drug- 
gists in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Boston had been 
transformed into an equal force of zeal in defense of their just 
demands, though we at this time should not have been completely 
successful, yet we would have been, at least, strongly united, 
more prosperous, and also have had the satisfaction of having 
discovered nearly all our small number of opponents, who were 
persistently and silently violating agreements, and who seem to 
feel a questionable pride in immortalizing themselves by sup- 
plying persons whom they morally agreed not to place in pos- 
session of contraband goods. 

Most retailers—and, indeed, a vast majority of wholesalers— 
wondered why the Campion plan did not succeed promptly. The 
overwhelming majority arrayed on the protective side of the plan 
acted on the fallacy that all involved would act honorably, and 
conform to their obligations. Experience, however, has proved 
and will continually prove, that such a confidence was, in sev- 
eral instances, misplaced. The most important fact, unfavorable 
to an immediate correction of existing evils, was overlooked by 
almost every dealer, excepting those who were opposed to pro- 
tective measures, and this fact may be found in the large purchase 
of Campion goods made by scalpers and their sympathizers, prior 
to the formation of a protective plan; a stock was secured, so it 
is said, equivalent to a six-months’ supply. There seems to be 
some truth in the statement, as goods are now being sold by 
them, and quite scarce at that, that were sold by the manufac- 
turers four months ago (or four months after the establishment 
of the plan), whilst goods sold recently are seldom to be had at 
cut-off stores, but have found their way into protective stocks. 
This discovery has given considerable encouragement to manu- 
facturers, showing that scalpers and their “allies” are casting 
their anchors into very deep waters, drifting about, and, like 
Micawber, are waiting for some goods “to turn up. 
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The increase of names on the cut-off list in Brooklyn and New 
York, of dealers who are, in the best sense, involuntary cut- 
ters, has, in one respect, been an absolute benefit to the plan, as 
their purchases tend largely toward reducing the stock of Cam- 
pion articles in the hands of suppliers on the cut-off list. _ This 
impression receives further strength from the public admission 
of those engaged in smuggling or supplying cut-off goods that, 
if they fail to execute orders for such articles, the goods will be 
forwarded as soon as possible, practically acknowledging that 
they cannot secure sufficient supplies. This is a confession of 
their weakness, and an evidence that the plan has power, when 
squarely executed, to prevent an abundant stock from falling into 
their hands, even though some few still violate their agreements. 

Now, if retailers will only shake off their indifference, stand 
together solidly, and will do their utmost by persuasion, together 
with friendly and neighborly intercourse, and an introspection of 
their mutual interests, they will accomplish the greatest work for 
their own and their successors’ future welfare; we can never stc- 
ceed unless retailers are united and stand firm in their own be- 
half, and carry out their own resolutions and agreements. The 
moment every druggist forms himself into a protectionist, from 
that time we can hope for victory. Other cities have been suc- 
cessful; so may we be, but only by a sympathetic association of 
all druggists who are ready to defend the profession and their 
trade interests. Manufacturers are now in earnest, and are re- 
solved to cut off any firm that violates their agreement. Assum- 
ing that manufacturers will all stand immovable, and we are un- 
successful in the next three months in bringing about a different 
state of affairs, then the failure will certainly lie at the doors of 
retailers. 

The situation is critical for cut-offs, and, by the earnest co- 
operation of retailers, we shall be enabled to see sunlight through 
the passing clouds. The plan cannot succeed without hearty 
co-operation and support; and, to promote this desirable turn, all 
enemies of the plan must be brought to light, the quicker the 
better. Suppliers for those on the cut-off list of Campion goods 
are demoralized and we should take advantage of their confu- 
sion, by being more vigilant and determined than ever. If we 
do not score a victory with the Campion plan our only and last 
resource is a compact and resolute union of every druggist in 
the cities above mentioned. 

A few superficial wiseacres (?) among wholesalers, and in- 
deed, a few convictionless manufacturers, state that we cannot 
succeed, simply because they make such a declaration, and sus- 
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NEW YORK DRUGGISTS’ UNION. 


* 


ARTICLE XV. 


FOLLOWING is a synopsis of an address before the New York 
Druggists’ Union, at its meeting on the 22d inst. 
After reviewing the incidents of the birth of the “ baby named 


‘The New York Druggists’ Union,’ and its development into- 


a healthy, muscular, bouncing child, with every probability of 
surviving its infantile disorders,” the speaker said: 

We may well ask ourselves “ what have we accomplished ” 
after nearly one year of agitation and of indifference to our trade 
interests. We must all admit that, with the exception of several 
good and true members who have zealously promoted and ear- 
nestly labored for our advancement and success, and not in vain, 
hundreds have coldly supported this reformatory cause. Mem- 
bers who willingly enlisted in the movement for the benefit of 
their fellow-druggists will probably receive their reward in 
heaven, for none of us, who from conscientious motives are in- 
spired to act for our confréres, expect any reward on earth. 
Therefore, such members will never be disappointed, though 
happy in the consciousness of having done their duty to phar- 
macy and to themselves—that is all they can hope for, and this, 
fellow-members, is honor enough. Representatives of a profes- 
sion, combating evils that have introduced themselves silently 
and injuriously, do not, as a rule, expect praise from their breth- 
ren; the only recompense they ask and expect is moral and active 
support and co-operation. 

Let us ask ourselves, “ Have we all assisted this movement in 
the proper spirit?” We must frankly answer, “ No.” Have 
we given such assistance? We must also answer that question 
in the negative. If we had we should have accomplished our 
aims ; if not completely, we should at least have little to struggle 
for. Have we really effected anything by our meetings in the 
past? Yes, we became fairly acquainted with each other, which 
was of primary importance. What have we gained and what 
have we lost? There has been considerable gossip by outsiders, 
who claim that we have sustained injury by our attitude, but peo- 
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ple who are not interested in our welfare generally understand 
our affairs better than we do ourselves, and those assurances rep- 
resent the mere twaddle and disingenuousness of opponents, that 
have sought to destroy the Union; they have done more to 
weaken or intimidate members by circulating falsehoods, magni- 
fying acts, and distorting transactions to adapt them to their own 
uses, but time works wonders and blunders. 


This is the golden age of quackery. The majority of proprie- 
tary medicines are prepared by persons who are ignorant of the 
first principles of pharmacy; who, in fact, cannot recognize the 
crude articles from which the goods are compounded; they have 
merely put up a prescription that was written by a physician or 
Aunt Jemima years ago, and which once relieved a person of 
simple indigestion. In their hands, however, it cures gout, con- 
sumption, Bright’s disease, pneumonia, heart disease, and all 
the ills to which flesh is heir; indeed, it will almost grow a new 
limb. In another generation we shall be wiser. The mysterious 
power now exercised by the audacious descendants. of the famous 
alchemist, the Abracadabra juggler and the seventh son, will 
pass into merited obscurity for the welfare of the public and of 
pharmacists. It is high time that this wholesale indorsement of 
a pernicious system was abolished by the Government. The 
Patent office is directly, though innocently, responsible for the 
deaths of hundreds of our men, women, and children, simply be- 
cause pretenders and quacks have employed the Government as 
an indorser of mixtures which are frequently of the most dan- 
gerous and poisonous nature. As philanthropists, as parents, 
as citizens, and as pharmacists, we should protest against the 
continuance of an evil that has made the Government the sex- 
ton of its innocent people—we should take a stand against those 
conscienceless, desperate men who flaunt their compounds be- 
fore the public under seal and protection of the Patent Office, 
through which announcement a large portion of our people have 
been humbugged into the belief that such so-called remedies are 
articles of true merit, when in reality they represent the vilest 

compounds. : 

' The modern tendency of trade is toward centralization, and 
this has been carried to extremes, even in the retailing of every 
known product by individual concerns. Enterprising firms, 
originally in the dry-goods business, have, under the delusive cry 
of being “ anti-monopolists,” monopolized nearly every branch 
of commerce, making baits of the various staple articles at cost, 
or nearly cost price, so as to induce the public to enter their estab- 
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lishments, and whilst selling one or two popular articles cheaply, 
they also sell their legitimate goods at very satisfactory profits, 
even higher than the price fixed by legitimate dealers. Did this 
custom cease with articles to which no responsibility is attached, 
the only complaint would come from smaller tradesmen, but em- 
boldened by success through unorganized remonstrance, dry- 
goods merchants have endeavored to become druggists, without 
training or education, and deal in hazardous articles that they 
buy and sell, like cotton, ribbons, sugar, starch, flour, pins, or 
needles. 

The same argument can rationally be applied to scalpers in 
the drug trade—those who interpret the principles of tradesmen 
for pharmacists are not tradesmen! Whilst our arch-scalpers 
attract the shopping public into their establishments by selling at 
prices that represent starvation profits they, at the same time, do 
an extensive liquor business, and whilst little profit, if any, is 
made on proprietary medicines, the iiquor trade brings up the 
average satisfactorily, for on liquors a profit can be and is made 
of from 200 to 300 per cent. ‘“ Old” brandies are drawn from 
newly made materials, and on the package labels are pasted that 
represent from ten to fifteen different reputable trade-marks, with 
years ranging from 1832 to 1875, with or without cobweb ac- 
companiment. Such scalpers cry, “ down with monopolies!” a 
catchpenny alarm that is little understood by the public. Yet a 
careful investigation will demonstrate that such concerns are 
arch-monopolists and what they claim to be, “ cheap druggists.” 
They are careful, however, not to speak of their own fraudulent 
representations. Pharmacy and the liquor traffic are not legiti- 
mate allies, although liquors are occasionally requested in the 
best regulated pharmacies. 

What a hollow mockery it is to find pharmaceutical articles in 
a dry-goods stock, with a label “ prepared by John Jones & Co., 
dry-goods dealers” ! It is a burlesque on justice and intelli- 
gence, and yet the public are blind enough to apply to such 
houses for articles that require great care and special training 
on the part of the pharmacist. We might just as well employ a 
butcher to perform a delicate surgical operation; the butcher 
could amputate a limb, but how? And what would be the re- 
sult of such a clumsy performance? In all probability, a coro- 
ner’s inquest. A great many of these so-called tradesmen’s drugs 
and preparations are absolutely worthless, compounded by despe- 
rate persons and sold by ignorant dealers. It is really deplorable 
that the public are so easily duped. It might be different if such 
dealers were made answerable for the quality of goods, but 
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our Board of Pharmacy is phlegmatic, and the effect is the same 
as in the case of the incompetent person who recently filled a 
prescription for powdered rhubarb with powdered opium, “ be- 
cause,” he said, “ they looked alike ”—yet his error sent two chil- 


_ dren prematurely to heaven. His defense was that he was not a 


druggist, therefore not responsible. Cases of this class are nu- 
merous, and errors could not have occurred in a pharmacy where 
drugs are examined by competent persons, who know only too 
well the sad consequences of such mistakes; besides, the ex- 
perienced pharmacist has frequently been the means of saving 
life. Physicians are not infallible; they are just as liable to 
write, unintentionally, dangerous equivalents or doses by a mere 
slip of the pen; but such instances are rare, and when they are 
brought to the notice of the druggist, it is a public benefaction 
to have a check on badly written prescriptions. This is part of 
a modern druggist’s education, a positive knowledge of extreme 
doses, including toxicology, or the physiological science of neu- 
tralizing poisons. 

Several cases are reported where five-grain quinine pills so 
labeled, contained but two or three grains. A druggist who 
furnishes a pill with five grains cannot compete with a dealer who 
delivers but two or three grains; sugar is cheap, and two grains 
of quinine can be prepared with a coating that looks even larger 
than the pill that really contains five grains. Then again, quinine 
is often substituted by the allied products of the bark, which are 
weaker and cheaper preparations. We have analyzed prepara- 
tions of beef, wine, and iron, that represent the poorest sherry, 
with the addition of a drop of extract of beef and a pinch of iron; 
this is sold as veritable and strongly incorporated beef and 
iron with delicious wine. There is no business before the public 
that is capable of more adulteration and dilution than the prepara- 
tions of the pharmacy, and for that reason such articles should 
never be subjected to the eccentricities or arts of tradesmen or free 
trade. Such practices often tend to make good men dishonest 
in the struggle for existence. Our ladies and shoppers are more 
or less expert in detecting the quality of silks, woolens, ribbons, 
satins, and other fabrics; but when it comes to drugs, it is a very 
different matter, and it is our duty, whilst sitting here in the lec- 
ture room of our College, to check such recklessness and ille- 
gitimate traffic. One of the first steps toward advancing our 
local trade interests, and a movement in which is involved our 
future welfare, is the vigorous prosecution, by our Board of Phar- 
macy, of such firms and persons as are practicing pharmacy 


illegally. 
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We have been repeatedly informed that violations do exist, but 
we never hear of anyone being prosecuted. Examinations for 
registration are held, but beyond that nature is allowed to take 
its course. In fact, the Board, when charged with inactivity, 
pleaded poverty, whereupon the College contributed ample funds, 
for the purpose of defraying all expense incurred in proceeding 
against violators, and in addition to an appropriation two” emi- 
nent counselors volunteered their services, to both Board and 
College, who were prepared and ready to test any case in support 
of our local pharmacy law. 

One year ago the Westchester County Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was formed. I was present as an independent, though 
exceedingly interested observer. . When that Association came 
together to form themselves into a protective body, to unite for 
their own advancement, they appeared quite strange, and acted 
cautiously. A few earnest workers had previously prepared the 
county for union and organization, still, at the close of that first 
meeting, there was a strong determination on their part that the 
attempted task should be accomplished, and members de- 
parted for their homes like men who had undertaken a serious 
contract. 

Twelve months elapsed last Wednesday week, and the same 
Association met at Yonkers. It would have warmed your 
hearts to have seen them; such a glorious difference was 
perceptible as they mingled together, happy in the con- 
sciousness of having succeeded in establishing a mutual 
friendship that never before existed, whilst another, and 
yet more acceptable influence was present—greater pros- 
perity, a factor that renders friendship more enduring. That 
condition, fellow members, was attained during the year by ear- 
nest, patient labor for the benefit of all, on the part of a very few 
energetic members. They spoke their minds freely, had their 
controversies, and were all the better for so doing. They had lo- 
cal jealousies to harmonize, but they adjusted them in a fraternal 
way, so that the time spent in fostering and encouraging all to 
enter and maintain the organization, for mutual professional 
and trade benefits, brought its own reward in. success and the 
happy reunion of last Wednesday. Do you mean to assert that 
we are incapable of accomplishing the same work? Do you 
mean to say that we possess less ability to protect our interests 
than our Westchester brethren have shown in protecting theirs? 
Do you mean to assure me that the druggists of New York City 
cannot unite themselves. If so, you might just as well assume 
that the Westchester druggists are more intelligent, braver, and 
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possess greater manhood than you do. If you hold such an 
Opinion you are truly in error. I don’t believe it. Your ene- 
mies will say you can never unite or succeed. As a friend I tell 
you you can succeed, and will succeed, but only in the way I 
have continuously pointed out to you. I will acknowledge that 
it gave me abundant work, and up to date I have not flinched, 
nor is there the slightest danger of my surrendering. I have 
come to stay with you until we do succeed. If we fail in one 
direction, we will steer our course by another beacon, but win we 
must and will, if you will only do your part and stand together. 
The evils that induced co-operation on the part of the Westches- 
ter druggists were precisely the same as ours. Distrust, want 
of confidence, indifference, strangeness, inactivity, competition of 
the most unprofitable and unprofessional kind; all these were 
once part of the property they held in common. But all these 
hitherto unfraternal influences have entirely passed away, by each 
member assisting in promoting the good cause. They tri- 
umphed, and so will we triumph. When, as a result of com- 
bined effort, we have attained success, we shall sit down and 
calmly acknowledge that, by our coldness and stupor, we pre- 
vented a victory which months since was within our grasp had 
we acted in unison. : 


How can we prevent Campion goods from falling into the 
hands of scalpers and our few opponents? First, through the 
honorable execution by manufacturers of the protective agree- 
ments that they have subscribed to:—not to deliver their goods 
into the hands of suspected or disqualified persons, or to dealers 
on the cut-off list. Secondly, by the honorable compliance of 
wholesalers with the agreements on the behalf of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of druggists who are their customers, and who had 
united to resist methods that are highly injurious to their trade 
interests. ‘Thirdly, retailers, or let us say, pharmacists and drug- 
gists who demand that the established prices on proprietary arti- 
cles be uniformly sustained, who, in their own interests, must be 
willing to exercise due vigilance in ferreting out all violations, 
whether among manufacturers, wholesalers, or retailers, and re- 
port them promptly to manufacturers, and exercise the greatest 
power of all—that of not patronizing their enemies. No plan of 
action or of protection could be more simple. The functions of 
all parties are plain and easily carried out, but if the agents in 
this tripartite agreement fail to exercise their specific and just 
share of labor and circumspection, as well as of honor in the 
agreement, why, the sooner we are all released the better; yet, 
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if every party to these agreements will do his duty we cannot fail, . 
and will surely triumph over our adversaries. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out the simple methods of 
securing Campion goods from wholesalers or of preventing them 
from falling into the hands of scalpers, but the most outrageous 
plan adopted by a few wholesalers is that while they receive 
scalpers’ orders for regular goods, they by a hocus-pocus ar- 
rangement keep their travelers supplied with the goods; these 
travelers deliver them to dealers on the cut-off list and receive 
cash—no item being made except the charge to the traveler by 
the house for contraband goods; it is the duty of every druggist 
to report such sales. Another cunning scheme is for the whole- 
saler to induce some retail dealer to order excessive quantities, 
the retailer signs the agreement and adheres to full rates but de- 
livers the goods to a wholesaler not on the cut-off list who also 
sells the goods at retail at regular rates; the wholesaler, however, 
does not sign a sub-contract, and morally is under no obligation 
but quietly transfers the goods to anyone on the cut-off list. We 
caught several at this game who were surprised at being detected. 
By a system of marked goods we are easily able to trace them; 
the marks cannot be erased unless the goods are destroyed. I 
merely mention these instances on account of the cunning ex- 
hibited by violators not yet on the cut-off list; the latest wrinkle 
is for a retailer not on the cut-off list to send an order to his 
wholesaler for a quantity of goods that it would be impossible for 
him to retail in a year: the order is placed in the hands of a mes- 
senger, the goods delivered by the wholesaler not on the cut-off 
list, a bill made out to the retailer and sent to him, but the goods 
go to a wholesaler on the cut-off list. It is really unfortunate to 
find a few pharmacists willing to lend themselves to such treach- 
ery for the injury and further oppression of their associates; but, 
fellow-members, it is your duty to discover and report such un- 
derhanded meanness; it is a double act of assassination; it is sad 
enough to find a few wholesalers willing-opponents, but when 
a retailer acts as a traitor, it is doubly despicable. 


The indorsement of the Campion plan by scores of Associations 
and Unions throughout the country will undoubtedly make a 
strong impression on manufacturers who are signers of the arti- 
cles of agreement. The test will come in April, perhaps sooner, 
when retail druggists will be asked the question, “ Do you wish us 
to continue in our work?” It will depend on your answer 
whether the plan is continued or dissolved. If the resolutions 
recently adopted by several organizations are an indication of 
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their sentiments (and, in my opinion, they are), then manufac- 
turers will be requested to continue the present plan, unless some 
better protective scheme can be evolved. If your request be pre- 
sented in a suitable form I do not doubt that many new names 
will be added to the signers. The weak-kneed brethren have 
deserted the plan, and have joined the “ salvation army,” so that 
at the present writing, those who remain may be trusted to sus- 
tain their obligations honorably. It must not be forgotten that 
the Campion plan largely aided the organization of druggists 
throughout the Union. 


Analyze the actions of the arch-scalpers at the present time. 
Not being able to obtain sufficient supplies of Campion goods, 
they are now, from pure desperation, beginning to do honest 
work for our Union. They are condemning articles of known 
merit, claiming that their substitutes for Campion goods, at lower 
prices, are far superior; in the next breath they abuse Union 
druggists by uttering such base slanders as “ Down with Ring 
Druggists!” “ Down with Extortionists!” ‘‘ We are Independ- 
ent Druggists,” “ The Original Jacobs.” 


This action on the part of scalpers reminds me of an incident 
that occurred some years ago, when I first visited Paris. In the 
vicinity of the hotel where I resided were two competing butch- 
ers; one was a painstaking and very neat destroyer of bovines, 
the other an untidy greaser. They both prepared mince-meat 
(not Totten’s, however, that he claims is prepared by a gradu- 
ate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy), still, competition 
became very lively between them, yet each stood by his convic- 
tions and methods. 

The legitimate butcher might justly have perpetrated an act 
of strategy with which we are all more or less familiar, that oc- 
curred in our country. Two butchers were selling sausage meat 
at skilled and unskilled prices, to an admiring public. One of 
them, the careful butcher, whilst the store of his tricky competitor 
was full, sent a young lad to the door, who with a yell that would 
have awakened an Egyptian mummy, flung in a dead cat, and ad- 


. dressed the butcher before all his customers: “ There, that makes 


thirty-four to-day.” Imagine the exodus of the mince-meat 
buyers. 

The French story of curing unequal competition and indifferent 
buyers differs considerably from the American process that I 
have just related, but it is not to be jeered at. The scalping 
mince-meat manipulator put up a sign in his window, “ Mince- 
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meat, forty centimes a kilo; to pay more is to be robbed.” The 
conscientious butcher to checkmate him also displayed a sign, 
“ Mince-meat, forty-five centimes a kilo; to pay less 1s to be pot- 
soned.” And that is about the size and caliber of the average 
scalper in pharmacy. ‘ fd 

Before dwelling upon the necessity of forming Assembly dis- 
tricts, and acting on the necessity of enlarging the Trade’ Com- 
mittee to 24, to represent all sections fairly, it may be interesting 
to members to learn the strength of each district. These figures 
have been kindly furnished me by the secretary, who has given 
the subject his special attention, and are corrected with the excep- 
tion of a few recently added stores. 


I 24 13 26 
2 15 14 15 
3 27 15 2r 
4 15 16 19 
5 31 17 28 
6 23 18 19 
7 30 19 25 
8 23 20 24 
9 17 21 23 
10 21 22 34 
II 25 23 36 
I2 14 24 26 
Total, 5 ‘ > ‘ ‘ : : . 5 . 561 


or an average of nearly twenty-four in each district, which makes 
a very pleasant little family, to meet socially for their own wel- 
fare. It will be easier to get the entire number in each district 
together for conference than to concentrate one-third of the 
Union, and, if we do not take this matter earnestly in hand, the 
chances are we shall not get more than a corporal’s guard to 
attend our meeting of the Union, for, no matter how willing 
the spirit may be, a large number of proprietors will be unable 
to maintain a clerk, if the present state of affairs continues. 
Therefore, fight we must, to succeed. 

To show you the utter folly of druggists attempting to meet 
scalpers’ rates, let us take an assembly district of 25 members, 
and assume that each member, on an average, sells annually 
one thousand dollars’ worth of proprietary medicines or perfected 
packages, which aggregates the sum of $25,000. A fixed profit 
for retailers: should be about 33 1-3 per cent. on such article. The 
goods, when sold at established rates, will net a profit of $8333: 
divided annually among 25 druggists amounts to $333.32—a 
modest sum at best. Now, suppose we meet such rates as are 
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advertised by scalpers; if we meet them generally they represent 
scarcely more than Io or 15 per cent. above the cost price, and we 
shall receive on the same number of articles, which, at full rates, 
show a profit of not more than $8333, not more than 
$1250, or a profit of $50 instead of $333.32 for each of the 25 in 
the district; a loss, therefore, of $7083 that is absolutely thrown 
away—sacrificed—or a loss to each member of $283.34. Is this 
worth recovering? I say most decidedly it is. And when you 
look at this status of affairs sensibly, you ought to be perfectly 
willing to make a fair effort on your own behalf to redeem the 
largest portion of this sum. Do not be blind to these statistics; 
why not make a determined effort to recover the best part of that 
loss of $7000? You will be richly repaid when greater pros- 
perity is felt. I could make the figures worse, but the statement 
I have given is discouraging enough. If your sales exceed the 
amount stated it will make the loss so much greater; there is a 
total loss on the actual local business annually done in this city 
of over $600,000—profits that are irrevocably lost through the 
desperation and recklessness of a few original arch-scalpers. 

In examining the situation I have carefully considered the 
value of my first remedy, that of heroic treatment, which I sug- 
gested over a year ago, and the more closely I view this plan the 
more reformatory does it appear. I advocated that when a 
Union was formed, outside of scalpers, the nearest member to a 
scalper should be permitted to undersell the latter until he 
surrendered and joined the Union, but you were not prepared 
for that step. Under any circumstances or conditions, even 
though scalping was fashionable years before, and continued after 
the formation of the Union, the prosperity or business of the 
pharmacy has undergone no perceptible change whatever, ex- 
cepting those resulting from natural causes. During this last 
year trade depression has affected every artery of commerce; 
unusual caution has been exercised by both customer and dis- 
tributer. Nor need we confine our criticism to the United 
States; every country in the world is suffering from the same 
disease—the lack of business. Trade depression is universal. 
Therefore, in the legitimate retail trade we cannot ascribe “ dull 
times ” to cutting, for scalping rates generally adopted would 
make our affairs still worse, nor can we be driven any closer to 
the wall than we have been during the past two years, and that 
is one reason why it was possible to unite the overwhelming ma- 
jority of druggists of this city, and time, more frequent inter- 
course, and the adoption of vigorous methods will complete our 


unification. 
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I now advocate, in a modified form, the heroic plan previously 
mentioned, and I most sincerely plead for its adoption whenever 
necessary. ‘ 

For the benefit of those who have forgotten the plan I will de- 
scribe it over again. Let all members of this Union agree to 
sustain the Union list; let the Union give permission through its 
assembly district organization to a member nearest the arch- 
scalper to undersell the prices advertised by the cutter—just 
enough to draw trade from the scalper. If I were the selected 
member I should have circulars stricken off, with the undersold 
prices, and would plant either a man or a good-sized muscular 
boy in front of the scalper’s store to distribute my circulars. 
This, pursued for a few months, would do no harm other than 
what has already been effected by the cutter, who attracts the 
trade from legitimate sources; we simply fight him with his own 
weapons. I believe this treatment would induce reinstatements 
more quickly than any other, but remember all others must stand 
firm for Union rates. 

For my part, as a manufacturer, I will try and persuade signers 
on the Campion plan, and that will not be difficult, to permit 
such methods, providing such request is demanded by an asso- 
ciation for its further protection; the dealer authorized to under- 
sell the scalper would not be placed on the cut-off list, but would 
be allowed the privilege of purchasing goods in quantity from 
the manufacturers at best rates, if he so desired. I have great 
faith in this plan because it cannot, while in operation, do you 
any more injury than the scalper is doing you now or has in the 
past; you operate particularly on his customers and a few others 
who are attracted by the circulars; adding this to the present 
power of the Campion plan we receive an accession of strength 
which will tend more to redeem some of our erring brethren 
than any other method. It has been tried several times with 
splendid effect, and it never fails if the plan is entered into with 
the requisite determination, and everyone remains firm. 

I was informed that in Chicago cutting was stopped by the 
enterprise of several neighboring druggists, who each contributed 
a small sum, and with the funds stocked an adjoining store with 
cut goods, where they continued to undersell the aggressor until 
he signed the agreement and joined the association. In Assembly 
districts such a plan could not injure other pharmacies, since the 
trade that flows into an arch-scalping shop is attracted from 
every section of the city. The business of the scalper is largely 
fugitive beyond a small attracted local trade. 

Scalpers are now pretty hard pushed for goods; Campion ar- 
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ticles are not nearly as plentiful as our opponents claim; I will 
adduce as a proof of this the fact that Campion goods found 
within a few days in the stores of cutters were such as were re- 
cently delivered and sold by new aspirants, among the local 
wholesale trade, who are anxious to see their names on the cut- 


off list, and they will probably be found there ere long. 


I must here call your attention to the recent seccession of four 
members of the St. Louis Apothecaries’ Association, who gave 
notice to that organization that they were about to adopt the rates 
of scalpers. The rest of the St. Louis retailers were up in arms 
against them, and met for the purpose of devising means to an- 
tagonize them. The matter was left in the hands of a committee 
of six—three wholesalers and three retailers—which is an ex- 
cellent method that might be adopted by the friendly whole- 
salers and the New York Druggists’ Union of New York City. 
At the next meeting the Committee made a report the substance 
of which has already appeared in the Weekly Drug News. 

I wrote to President Sennewald of the local association, who 
favored the adoption of the heroic plan, cautioning him against 
the error of the entire organization selling at cost or at any price, 
but to confine the practice to four members nearest to scalpers; 
unfortunately, the letter was received too late. They therefore 
passed a resolution allowing all to sell at cost or any price, until 
further notice. This is a calamity. The heroic method of pun- 
ishing scalpers is the proper prescription, but the general applica- 
tion of it is really unnecessary and simply demoralizes the entire 
profession and situation. It is not good practice. The plan 


that should have been adopted, and which I trust may yet be 


given a trial ere “cutting” is continued too long, is to allow 
only one—and that the nearest member to the cutter—to under- 
sell and continue underselling until the scalper returns to the 
association like a prodigal son. There is nothing to be gained 
by all meeting scalp rates; let the remainder of the association 
stand firm, and the nearest members to scalpers fight the good 
fight to the bitter end. The scalper will succumb, sooner or 
later—generally sooner, especially when you continue to under- 
sell him. No thoughtful friend could advocate the heroic plan 
in any other form. Even our Brooklyn friends are dissatisfied 
with the “ go-as-you-please ” plan—there is no sense in it, surely 
no dollars. It simply places every member on a level with cheap 
druggists, and that position is to be strictly and regularly avoided 
if we desire to retain the confidence of the public and maintain 


r self-respect. ; Bh 
alts Se iidian my address I hope you will pardon my discon- 
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nected discourse and my repeated allusions to where our power 
lies inactive, either for victory or for failure. When this move- 
ment was undertaken druggists were unprepared to resist, simply 
because they possessed no aggressive or defensive power on ac- 
count of never having tasted or realized the power of unity and 
organization. I stated to the editor of a pharmaceutical journal, 
who has been the foremost and sincere advocate of our cause, 
that if the retailers of this city united themselves completely, in 
one year we should accomplish an extraordinary task, for the 
reason that for months the confidence and honor of each member 
would be on probation; opponents would strain their faculties to 
destroy the Union, and, as we had never united before, or scarcely 
ever dreamed of such a possibility, the preliminary necessities and 
involved probabilities were purely educational. 

In disorganization still rests our great weakness, and this will 
continue until we realize and exert the great power of earnest co- 
operation. Many of us must be willing to serve the Union until 
we can clearly draw up in line of battle our friends and active sup- 
porters; the balance can easily be counted as our opposers. I am 
positive that the quickest and most solid organization can only 
be attained by each Assembly district forming itself into a sep- 
arate association, placed in the hands of a resident committee, 
chosen by members in that district. These members, whenever 
requisite, can call a general meeting, debate among themselves 
all important measures, and, when adopting any advisable meas- 
ure for their own welfare, act in union. This, in large cities, is 
the most effective, and, in fact, the only method of organizing with 
completeness. When every member is watchful and interested, 
or, at least, willing to be so, and promptly reports all irregulari- 
ties and violations, for the general benefit of the Assembly dis- 
trict, and introduces, whenever fairly necessary, heroic treatment, 
then we shall commence to see the fruits of union and deter- 
mination, and move forward for a complete victory. 


ye 


SOME VERY PLAIN TALK 
TOA 
NOTED SCALPER. 


* 


ARTICLE XVI. 


The following correspondence is self-explanatory. 

“GENTLEMEN: Your note of January 2d received on the 4th 
has just reached us by messenger. 

“We know of no law that can or shall regulate the sale of our 
goods purchased from manufacturers or others. Some five years 
since we commenced to tear down the place prices that druggists 
were asking for their goods, some 200 per cent. profit; we met 
with a strong opposition, and we gave our word to our customers 
that we would continue. We shall. We are the people’s drug 
store, taking care of their interests, and they recognize the in- 
terest we have taken and deal with us liberally. 

“You now say we shall not cut your goods, but that we must 
impose on the people by charging them 200 per cent. profit for 
your Benson’s Capcine Plaster. We have sold them at 15c. and 
made a full profit. You demand that we shall charge 25c. We 
will not. Of course you have no objection to our giving your 
letter and our answer to the press. 

“Yours truly, 
“ A PROFESSIONAL CUTTER.” 


My answer to above. 

“ Gents—Since you threaten to publish your letters referring 
to our refusal to supply you with our manufactures, I hope, as a 
matter of justice and courtesy, that you will kindly append this 
answer: 

“ The position we take in not supplying your corporation with 
our goods is that the profession of pharmacy is by no means to be 
relegated to that of commercial tradesmen ; where there are legal 
liability and responsibility under special Local and State legisla- 
tion, the public should also offer protection. When the articles 
of the pharmacy are prostituted to trade customs, and sold or 
exchanged at rates that cannot possibly afford the seller the means 
of existence (to which every profession is richly entitled, like 
laborers or exponents of any other business or craft) through the 
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action of a few individuals, it must of necessity sooner or later 
lead to the dispensing of untrustworthy medicines, disastrous both 
to the physician and pharmacist, therapeutically and morally, and 
particularly to the innocent public. 

“The time has come when pharmacists, manufacturers and 
wholesale druggists must discriminate in favor of the public and 
true pharmacy. No sane man, who can comprehend the duty ofa 
pharmacist to the public, would hazard the opinion that materia 
medica and the dispensing of physicians’ prescriptions should be 
placed in the hands of incompetent persons, whereby life and 
health are imperiled. 

“When a firm is unjustly persecuted, public sympathy will be 
enlisted in their favor; but the situation in your case is far dif- 
ferent, as the motives are inspired by external influences. 

“In answer to our request exacting from-you a promise to sell 
our articles, at the established market price, you state we insist 
on your imposing on the consumer a profit of 200 per cent.! a 
monstrous exaggeration! You admit offering the public an ar- 
ticle at 15c. that costs you 1114c. in wholesale quantities, thereby 
gaining a profit of 334c.! If you term that a fair profit in the 
affairs of pharmacy, then the sooner you induct more practical 
business methods the better, for no dealer can possibly exist and 
maintain a large or small establishment on any such ridiculous 
profit. At 25c., which is the legitimately established price by the 
manufacturer, it affords only a living profit, and to secure a liveli- 
hood, a pharmacist must sell a hundred such items to defray his 
expenditure. Every person in the community is entitled to fair 
compensation. A profit of three cents on a twenty-five cent ar- 
ticle is by no calculation a business transaction in pharmacy. You 
may argue that it is, provided you are enabled to dispose of to the 
same customer a bottle of whisky at 75c. that costs you but 
30. Pharmacy and whisky are not countersigned allies; every 
pharmacist has not the ambition nor the desire to unite the two 
branches in large cities, on the ground that there are hundreds of 
licensed liquor dealers who make a specialty of such business, and 


who probably sell better whisky at 75c. per bottle, simply because — 


that is their legitimate business. 

“Tf pharmacists are to adopt Chatham Street methods, the 
sooner we do away with Colleges of Pharmacy and Pharmacy 
Boards the better, thus relieving ourselves from all public responsi- 
bility or liability for mistakes and incompetency; but so long as 
the State code and our local laws hold pharmacists responsible, so 
long must we all unite, and suppress any and all desperate moves 


that lower the profession, and force irregular dealers to reform, — 
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by not supplying them articles wherewith to crush their competi- 
tors. 

“ Free trade in pharmacy should never be countenanced by any 
community. It is all well enough in general commodities where 
there is no danger or liability, and, for one concern at least, we 


_ absolutely refuse to deliver goods to any concern that degrades the 


profession—a right which we possess to the same extent that you 
do, of selling goods under a living profit in conjunction with the 
liquor trade; there is more or less of the latter done indirectly, 
but you do not disguise your object. By baiting the public on 
pharmaceutical articles, you carry on the allied traffic, which is 
not considered a legitimate pharmaceutical addition. 

“Tf the pharmacy law was properly construed, in my opinion, 
you would not be entitled to practice pharmacy, nor would you be 
entitled to do business under an honored name that never would 
have adopted your present methods.” 


WILL PROTECTION 
FOR THE RETAILER CEASE? 


‘De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum.” Obituary of The Campion Plan. 
ad 
ARTICLE XVI. ¥ 


THE manufacturers among the Campion signers have, for ob- 
vious reasons, agreed to syspend the provisions of the plan in- 
definitely ; not, however, by a silken cord, but with a willingness 
to adopt a more protective plan, where an honorable compliance 
with executed agreements will be faithfully maintained. 

The chicf cause of this action can be attributed to the present 
violations on the part of contracting parties, and the present situa- 
tion of wholesale and retail druggists in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and St. Louis, representing one-twelfth 
of the population of the United States. Some of the cities above 
enumerated have, by force of circumstances, resolved to meet the 
prices adopted by arch-scalpers, suspending, at the same time, 
their local price-lists until further notice. Under the suspension 
of the Campion plan, these retailers will now have an opportunity 
to purchase goods of dealers who have sympathized with them, 
and who have upheld their agreements. 

The committee of the signers, as constructed in the departed 
plan, was not one calculated to succeed, nor could it have been ex- 
pected to carry out the expressed wish and determination of the 
honest signers in the project, for reasons which will appeal to the 
three factors involved. ‘This committee was, at least in my opin- 
ion, the weakest part of the plan, for reasons to which I have 
continuously called attention, since it placed at least one—and that 
the most important one—of its members in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion, which was inimical to an interest that claimed his sympathies 
and forbearance. Its failure was not a surprise, and it also shows 
conclusively that a coming protective plan, if one should present 
itself, must, in order to be successful, be governed and managed 
entirely by a committee of manufacturers in the plan, who, on evi- 
dence of violation, will mete out exact justice to the weakest, as 
well as to the strongest of its opponents. 

Before the next plan is established, retailers must thoroughly 
organize themselves locally, even where no trade grievances exist. 
If any progress is to be made, unity is the fundamental and abso- 
lute condition; it is useless, and a mere waste of time and exer- 
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tion, to consider any reform by retailers possible, unless they are 
sympathetically and firmly bound together in a solid square for 
their mutual protection. 

_ The indifference and lack of courage on their part have also 
- increased the boldness and coldness of the very few concerns who 
willingly opposed their best interests. Retribution, in some ag- 
gressive form, will come sooner or later, and so will the general 
good-will of the trade to the houses that were loyal to the welfare 
of their customers. 

If a premium is to be paid for chicanery, if a premium is to be 
tendered to violators, or if medals or resolutions are to be awarded 
for the breaking of contracts made in the interest of every ex- 
ponent of the legitimate drug trade, and the honorable protection 
of pharmacists and druggists, then our few enemies have richly 
earned such distinction by their acts, as well as by their attitude, 
which is clearly antagonistic to our present and future welfare. 

With the non-fulfillment of the mutual obligations entered into, 
in the first experiment for protection to the retailer, it by no 
means follows that a banner is to be tendered to those who violated 
their obligations ; treachery is not an attribute that is appreciated 
in the nineteenth century. It may predominate for a brief period, 
but commercial assassination does not survive; not even in the 
drug trade. For charity’s sake we will ascribe the present un- 
satisfactory status of protective plans to all parties, however small, 
that were factors in a mutual tripartite agreement, but, if a new 
plan is to be accepted or undertaken, its creation and success are 
in the hands of the most aggrieved and most powerful dictator in 
a mutual plan, and that party is the retail druggist. 

The solution of this question is now, and always has been, in the 
hands of the retail drug trade, locally or nationally, and it is for 
them to decide whether they will allow a few wholesalers to crowd 
them into the ranks of tradesmen, or whether they will occupy the 
sphere to which they are entitled by education, and by the power 
they possess when earnestly exercised. 

The pivotal point for an aggressive warfare on our few enemies 
is for retailers to first unite locally ; secondly, and lastly, when re- 
tailers make protective or discriminating agreements to live up to 
the full text, meaning and spirit, of their obligations, and then it 
will not take long, when such obligations are firmly adhered to, 
to teach reckless concerns to respect their agreements with those 
on whom they are now, and must be in the future, largely de- 
pendent for their success in business, 

T must also reiterate my earliest convictions—which to-day are 
even more cogent in their application—that retailers can succeed 
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by local and national unions alone, without any protective plan, 
but that a protective plan, honorably sustained, strengthens the 
power of union, morally. : 

The National Retail Drug Association has now an opportunity 
to rally, and swell its membership ; if the association and its repre- 
sentatives in every section of the country will only awaken and 
protect their interests, at a very small outlay of labor and money, 
they will receive a hundred fold returns in future. Let them 
make a national chain as soon as possible, and remember that be- 
fore a chain of any length can be made, it must be composed of 
innumerable individual links. It is, therefore, the duty of the re- 
tailer to now form local associations, and subsequently, by a 
modest affiliation fee, join the National Association. 


Trade disturbances, as a rule, fall heavily, though temporarily, 


on the true defenders of righteous principles. I, for one, must 
heartily congratulate every wholesale druggist in our country who 
has espoused the good cause, and who has stood firm for the pro- 
tection of both wholesaler and retailer in the drug trade; these 
alone are entitled to the gratitude and patronage of the over- 
whelming majority enlisted among the faithful and oppressed ; 
justice should be meted out to them for their steadfastness, and 
no retailer should ever forget such firms. A like compliment I 
have the pleasure to tender to every member who honorably exe- 
cuted his obligations as a Campion signer. Our enemies have 
spread the fallacy that agreements, such as Campion signers un- 
dertook to enforce, could not be maintained. We have had no 
difficulty in performing our part of the agreement, and we have 
had quite as much to sacrifice as the most extensive, persistent, and 
supercilious violator of the plan. 

In holding an inquest on the departed martyr plan, the autopsy 
proves that the subject died of “cutting.” If the mind and heart, 
in a moral and sentimental sense, had performed their normal and 
beneficial functions, the deceased would have been in existence 
to-day. But, in the nature of things, it was a plan that required, 
for a time, attention and tender nursing. Such treatment was, 
however, denied it, and it perished from voluntary neglect on the 
part of a few of its natural protectors. 

A repulse often creates greater and more conspicuous bravery 
on the part of the temporarily vanquished or oppressed, and it is 
generally followed by a greater determination to overcome over- 
bearing and merciless opponents; while adversaries seek to pro- 
mote and build up their selfish designs, they also succeed in de- 
stroying and injuring hundreds of innocent victims. After 
Marius had reduced Carthage to ruins, he sat down and wept, 
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- when he reflected upon the misery and destruction he had 
wrought. Would that our few opponents would imitate his ex- 
ample, and then clasp hands with the fraternity and assist methods 
that surely injure no dealer, not even the interests of wholesalers 
who assume that, by the temporary loss of a few dealers, they lose 
their entire business. 

Be assured the end is not yet. There will be a natural trans- 
position of affairs in the drug trade. We are all preparing for 
earnest and aggressive work, as there is a disposition to submerge 
the contract plan. The opponents of that plan among wholesalers. 
are not as popular as they imagine, and when the time arrives for 
the concerted action of the three factors in our trade interests, 
those who are opposed to us will surely receive their just and well- 
merited deserts. Let us have peace, even though we fight for it; 
and I conclude as I began, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” for 
nothing but good was sought by honestly carrying out the Cam- 
pion plan. It failed, but the friends of reform still exist. 


THE REBATE REBELLION. 
THE CONTRACT PLAN ON TRIAL. 


ad 
ARTICLE XVIIL :; 


New York, March 16, 1885. 
“ Eprror ‘ Oi, PAINT AND DruG REPORTER’: 

“A careful persual of Mr. James Richardson’s letter in the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, addressed to Mr. C. F. G. Meyer, 
president of the National Wholesale Drug Association, coming, 
as it does, from a pronounced and sincere advocate of our trade 
interests, entitles it to serious consideration, and more than ordi- 
nary contemplation, inasmuch as it primarily arraigns a few 
wholesalers for violations and unjust interpretations of rebate or 
contract agreements, whilst it also foreshadows a premeditated 
rupture of existing relations in the wholesale drug trade. 

“Tt is not my object to intensify his charges, or to impugn his 
motives; they will be answered by the wholesale trade, yet no 
thoughtful dealer will assume that his complaints are unfounded, 
or deny that, for some time past, a few houses have maliciously, 
and by unjustifiable means, circumvented and openly violated 
agreements made in good faith with manufacturers and the drug 
trade. The few houses which, in the past, have done their utmost 
to defeat the Campion plan, (which was devised for the protection 
of the retailer) will now turn their attention to the demolition of 
the contract plan. This course has been frequently prognosti- 
cated, and the attack at this time is merely the development of 
pre-existing tendencies, provided the Campion plan failed. A 
majority of the houses in the ‘new rebellion’ were largely re- 
sponsible for the failure that ensued. The question squarely in- 
troduced by Mr. Richardson, the Chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol, is timely, and can only be answered by another question: 
Will they succeed? 


“This second question may be responded to either affirmatively 


or negatively ; they will succeed if they are allowed to overrule the 


overwhelming majority ; they will fail if the wholesalers unite and 
protect. The responsibility for the failure of the Campion plan 
was charged largely to the inactivity and timidity of the retailers 
as well as to their neglecting to unite and use such reformatory 
and aggressive measures as were in their power, but which they 
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neglected to undertake. If wholesalers are defeated it will be 
owing to the same influences that defeated retailers. 

“ As time passes it becomes painfully apparent that success in 
trade movements for our general prosperity can only be attained 
by the mutual reciprocity of wholesalers and retailers ; we confront 
the same enemies whether we aim at the protection of the whole- 
saler or of the retailer. It is therefore clear that the solution of 
the problem is the conversion of our few opponents rather than the 
dissolution of an existing plan, which, from present evidence 
generally admitted, has accomplished the greatest good and the 
least harm in the distribution of proprietary medicines. 

“Is it judicious to give the few opponents any such opportunity 
as is contemplated in Mr. Richardson’s letter? None would 
herald such a step with fonder anticipation than those in the 
“new rebellion.’ Wholesalers united are of more consequence 
than the 2 per cent. who are restless and acting dishonorably, 
besides, retailers now have their opportunity of retaliating on 
their common enemy. The wholesaler, to succeed, must certainly 
have the influence and support of the retailer in this new agita- 
tion, in the same sense that the retailers must depend on the whole- 
salers if they would succeed in their reforms. 

“ The Campion plan was actually defeated by a few wholesalers ; 
retailers had a perfect right to demand efficient protection of their 
suppliers and a vast majority responded honorably—but a small 
percentage responded negatively. The latter are the concerns 
we should remember in our daily transactions, and, when we act 
upon desperate methods, we must resort to desperate remedies. 

“ Tt certainly would be an evidence of extreme weakness to suc- 
cumb to the dictation of firms which represent the elements of 
chaos and ruin. Will the wholesale trade view peacefully the de- 
struction of a plan that cost so much honest labor and money to 
create, simply to gratify the rebellious spirit of Bourbons in the 
drug trade? The aggressive element can do no more to-day than 
it did ten years ago; sell goods at cost, or at little or no profit. 
There are hundreds of firms which honorably subscribe to legiti- 
mate trade agreements, and will not allow those in the “new 
rebellion ” to surround and capture the trade that would naturally 
seek localized markets. No, they will all become scalpers and do 
business on the methods of arch-scalpers, rather than allow carpet- 
baggers to invade their territory, a course which will ultimately. 
prove disastrous to all. ’ 

“ Medium and small jobbers can afford to submit to cut rates 
as comfortably as can the more extensive houses. Their expenses 
are proportionately equalized to the amount of business trans- 
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acted ; it is only a question as to the amount of loss. But the pres- 
sure, in our time, can be borne just as well in St. Louis as it can 
in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, and, in the end all will 
cheerfully, once more, return to a uniform basis. 

“ Five gross of an article sold at disagreement prices is not an 
appreciable quantity when we consider that the annual sales of the 
same article may amount to 1000 gross. As the world goes, it 
is a good showing of honesty. It makes no difference to an in- 
telligent manufacturer who distributes his articles at wholesale, as 
his sales will be just the same if not greater, when he unites with 
98 per cent., than when he coincides with an antagonistic 2 per 
cent. There is a difference, but it will be found with the 98 per 
cent. If he refuses to sell the 2 per cent., the distribution of his 
goods will undergo no decrease whatever; it will simply be an 
exchange of customers, and that is a good reason why wholesalers 
and manufacturers in the rebate plan will act with the overwhelm- 
ing majority in favor of its maintenance. 

“The expression that ‘ proprietary medicines must go’ may 
be more easily confirmed by the experience of pharmacists in 
large cities, but in its application to the wholesaler and to smaller 
communities, it assumes a far different form; the demand exists 
and has been supported by common consent. Therefore, for some 
time to come, the stocks of wholesalers will contain a large pro- 
portion of these goods unless by some violent and desperate revo- 
lution they fall into the hands of new distributers. Manufact- 
urers will ponder long and carefully before they hazard an ex- 
change of distributers; their interests lie with the druggists in 
every branch of trade, and they comprehend its value, so that 
when a demand emanates from united wholesalers for the mainte- 
nance of the plan, they can not and will not refuse. 

“Suppose manufacturers refused, what would be the result? 
It would end finally in the introduction by wholesalers of substi- 
tutions ; this step would be a perfectly natural sequence, because 
margins would be so small on rebate goods that substitutions 
would be encouraged for the purpose of increasing profits. 

“When, months ago, I stated that the failure of the Campion 
plan would also involve the stability of the contract plan, my 
opinions were criticised as radical and unwarrantable; others, who 
were friendly to protectionists, reiterated the same convictions, 
but the fact remains, and the question is now before the drug 
trade as a National issue. 

“ Having given protective measures and allied subjects con- 
scientious investigation and study, and, as a member of President 


Meyer’s administration, pledged to possible reforms in our trade 
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interests, I deem it my duty, as a member of the Committee on 
Trade Interests in the National Wholesale Drug Association, to 
indulge the hope that the contract plan will not be dissolved, and 
that the Association, as a whole, will indorse it and insist upon its 
survival. If it must perish, let it pass away like the Campion 
plan, by unanimous consent. 

“ These reflections lead me to sustain unswerving convictions, 
and to offer remedies. The true prescription now is, providing 
we have sufficient moral courage, if antagonistic dealers continue 
to sign protective agreements and violate them whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, let us unite in aggressive measures 
which involve discrimination—the separation of friends and 
enemies. It useless to act on the old saying that you can catch 
more flies with molasses than with vinegar—our enemies are not 
that species of flies; before they reach the molasses they put on 
bathing suits, and use life preservers. 

“ Since the Campion plan is a matter of history, success cannot 
be obtained unless we induce retailers to co-operate with whole- 
salers on the simple ground which I will repeat, for it is worth 
impressing on our minds—the same firms that contributed to the 
failure of the Campion plan, who seemed highly elated over their 
share in its destruction, and who also prevented retailers from 
making a reasonable profit, are precisely the same concerns (with 
a fractional exception) who will do their utmost to destroy the 
rebate or contract plan! Do not forget that! We are unlikely 
to find new recruits in their ranks; therefore the number is not 
liable to differ from those known to be unfriendly to protective 
plans in any shape or form. 

“ Retailers will struggle on until they possess a dictatorial power 
for their own mutual interests, and if wholesalers at last clasp 
hands with a determined grip, the position will be invincible. 
When wholesalers and retailers refuse to purchase a single cent’s 
worth from those who would annihilate, create confusion, and 
bring ruin to the general drug trade, the few opposed to harmony 
will ponder and halt, ere they work out their brilliant conceptions. 
Rather let them enter a more extensive alien branch of trade that 
will insure them the success that their conceits crave, than enter 
into a competition that is opposed to the public welfare and that 
leads eventually, if the strife is continued, to adulterations.” 


WAS MARIUS AT’ CARTHAGE? 
2 


ARTICLE XIX, 


Ir has pleased a few clamorous opponents of protective meas- 
ures to incite a parrot to prate their views of the present and 
future relations of pharmacy and its trade interests; the several 
articles were indited and ostensibly directed against me, for, to be 
candid, the articles were such that no sincere or intelligent ad- 
vocate could pay them the slightest attention, on the ground that 
they contained nothing of interest beyond vituperate personalities, 
and I may add pusillanimous reflections; so having no argument 
to offer in defense of the position assumed, they availed them- 
selves of the most despicable influences that all foiled and antago- 
nistic disciples of the meanest methods resort to, and sought to im- 
peach an historical incident that I referred to in one of my articles. 

The opinions advanced by the parrot referred to, who would 
consign us to his own level of a tradesmen, are simply unworthy 
of consideration. The arguments are purely pessimistic. Find- 
ing himself buried under immutable principles and sentiments, 
he, to defend his instigators’ absurd theories, quietly attacked an 
allegory that I employed to demonstrate their own heartlessness 
and desperation. I stated “that Marius, after having reduced 
Carthage to ashes and ruins, meditated over the misery he had 
assisted to create, and wept.” The parrot, having no ability to 
cope with the questions involved, made the point through con- 
sultation with hidden coadjutors, and who, like himself, had no 
sympathy with our reformation, and did all he could personally to 
draw his confréres into a disgraceful attitude to legitimate meth- — 
ods, and, while professing to be a legitimate pharmacist, was un- 
willing to assist us in elevating pharmacy to its deserved position; 
knowing that I would not respond to opponents in ambush, al- 
though ready to meet his crouching advisers, he took advantage 
of my silence, and like the cowards that all three represented, they 
continued their personal abuse and attacked me on a question of 
history. They probably assumed that I would respond promptly 
to their allegations, but true to my convictions, for months I held 
myself aloof from such rubbish, and gave them finally the privi- 
lege of hanging themselves. 
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When shallow-brained speakers or Bohemian scribblers have 
no ability to discuss existing and irrepressible issues that involve 
broad and justifiable principles, they invariably resort to personal 
abuse. Such characteristics represent about the only capital that 
parrots possess, who are mere puppets in the hands of those who 
are too cowardly to uphold the despicable principles that they are 
too unmanly to defend. Direct personalities are termed, in modern 
times, the logic of asses. We can easily recognize a donkey by the 
harsh ear-splitting sounds that are brayed forth, sometimes with 
the vibration of a fog-horn; from the youngest to the oldest, no 
attention is paid his terrifying sounds, simply because everybody 
understands that it is merely the amusement and life-work of a 
gl You cannot improve him; he will remain a donkey all 

is life. 

Such men existed in A®sop’s time, which he has beautifully 
illustrated in his fable of the 


“TION AND THE ASS HUNTING. 


“The Lion took a fancy to hunting in company with an Ass. 
He sent the Ass into the forest, and told him to bray as hard as he 
could. ‘ By that means,’ said he, ‘ you will arouse all the beasts 
of the forest. I shall stand here, and catch all that come this 
way. The Ass brayed in the most hideous manner, and when the 
Lion was tired of slaughter, he called to him to come out of the 
wood. ‘Did I not do my part well?’ asked the conceited Ass. 
‘Excellently well,’ replied the Lion; ‘had I not known that you 
were nothing more than an Ass, I should have been frightened 
myself.’ ” 

Not that the position defended by me, in the interest of true 
pharmacy, had been assailed. Oh, no! They avoided those dis- 
cussions and issues, but, prompted to investigate the simile em- 
ployed, and having no argument to oppose the main question, they 
quietly entered themselves into a “ mare’s nest,” believing they had 
entrapped me, in misquoting a historical fact. To substantiate 
my illustration, I quote from “ Liddell’s History of the Punic 
Wars,” the following abstract: 

“ Carthage was destroyed by the Romans in the spring of the 
year 146 before Christ. The Roman army was commanded by 
Scipio Africanus the Younger, and the garrison of the besieged 
city by Hasdrubal. The commander of the Carthaginians basely 
betrayed his countrymen, ordered the gates opened, and with goo 
deserters went over to the Romans, and on his treacherous, 
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contemptible knees begged for mercy, while his wife reproached — 


him for his perfidy and cowardice. The Romans spared Has- 
drubal’s life, but most of the deserters met with their deserts, by 
perishing in the flames of the burning city; every house was lev- 
eled to the ground. The siege lasted between three and four 
years. Caius Marius was then a young man, and held a subordi- 
nate command in the Roman army, but he was present at the 
conflagration. Some years afterward, he returned and. visited 
the ruins and wept over the destruction that as a participant he 
had assisted in.” 

Marius was at the siege of Carthage. The reader is respect- 
fully invited to compare the records with those I used from mem- 
ory. I merely introduced the incident to demonstrate that those 
few who arrayed themselves on the destructive side of our agita- 
tion, might well imitate Marius when he returned to ruined and 
crushed Carthage, to weep and sorrow over the desolation and 
destruction he took part in. 

If Marius had never pressed Carthaginian soil, and the episode 
related of him occurred in some other city, hundreds of years 
subsequently, the nobility and sentimentality of the recorded act 
would have been none the less grand. He was a wise, sympa- 
thetic, whole-souled Roman statesman and soldier, for he was 
seven times made a Consul. 

In closing this article, I reassure the reader that the principles 
involved in our reformatory work for organization, union, and ad- 
vancement are higher and more noble than mere personalities ; let 
us argue and act like men; personal attacks, however distorted 
or malicious, aye, even slanderous and unmanly, do not help us 
in our agitation; rather let a twaddler (who is the mouthpiece of 
an antagonistic editor of a pharmaceutical journal and a wholesale 
manufacturing druggist) lend a helping hand to reforms that 
tend to increase his own prosperity and elevate his individuality, 


professionally and commercially, to a position he never would — 


have otherwise attained without the assistance of capable, earnest, 
and aggressive fellow-workers. 


In conclusion, I will criticise my quondam reviewers by another 


illustration from one of Aésop’s Fables, entitled: 
“THE EAGLE AND THE CROW. 
“ A Crow watched an Eagle swoop with a majestic air, from a 


neighboring cliff, upon a flock of sheep, and carry away a lamb 
in his talons. The whole performance looked so easy, that the 


crow at once proceeded to imitate the Eagle, and pouncing on the - 
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back of the largest and fattest Ram he could see, he attempted to 
make off with it. The Crow found that he not only could not 
move the Ram, but that his claws got so entangled in the animal’s 
wool, that he could not extricate himself. The Crow, therefore, 
became an easy prey to the Shepherd, who approaching him, caught 
him, cut his wings, and gave him to his children for a plaything ;” 
and that is just precisely the method I will hereafter employ with 
parrots and monkeys. While I will not condescend to answer such 
articles, yet I will mentally use the author’s substitute in the same 
manner as Hamlet did the players, “ for his mirth and ridicule.” 


STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
ot 


OUR PRESENT AND FUTURE COURSE—COMPLETE UNION NO LONGER 
A PROBLEM. 


- 


& 


ARTICLE XX, 


Tue work of the past year has been, if we thoughtfully analyze 
it, exceedingly auspicious for the cause and history of pharma- 
ceutical progress. We are better organized and more strongly 
united in defending and conserving our professional and com- 
mercial interests. That this progress must be continued is 
clear. We are proud of our present power, and we have won it 
by the earnest, unselfish, and aggressive labor of energetic and 
persistent advocates, who feel amply rewarded by the increasing 
organizations and pharmacy acts that have reflectively benefited 
every member of the profession. 

We have in the past year, ending May 1, enrolled on the escut- 
cheon of pharmacy several States, which, added to the list already 
in existence, is a sufficient number to make the whole com- 
prise quite one-half of the States. By continuity and laudable 
perseverance on the part of other States we shall soon have every 
State in our Union so protected that none but graduates and 
licentiates will be declared eligible to practice pharmacy—not 
alone for the protection of the public, but for the protection of 
pharmacy. 

In the pursuit of our aims we have gained many seemingly im- 
possible victories, and we have also encountered some disheart- | 
ening failures, but, while we have been unsuccessful in several 
cities, and have failed to accomplish all our purposes, yet the fact 
remains that we have made great progress. 

The misconceptions of the public, respecting the real objects 
of mercantile druggists, have been unraveled, and the people have 
learned what the real motives of pharmaceutical scalpers are. 
Cheap druggists, or, more properly speaking, Chatham Street 
druggists, do not show the bold front they did a year ago, simply 
because the consumer or purchaser understands that when arti- 
cles are offered at cost, or below cost, and under a reasonable 
profit, there must be some deviltry. Several of the wrecker class, — 
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including a few in the wholesale trade, are attempting to reinstate 
themselves in the affections of the retail trade. If they are hon-- 
orable in their attentions, I hope they will be received into fel- 
lowship, but with prudence; naturally, they will never be im- 
plicitly trusted, for the simple reason that when they had an op- 
portunity of demonstrating their friendship for their profession 
and natural customers, they made fatal blunders; yet I will ad- 
mit that some few individuals have, through inexperience, fol- 
lowed the advice of thoroughly desperate counselors, commit- 
ting errors that they have since most deeply regretted; a 
condition into which the best of the human family have fallen, 
before and since the creation of the Christian era. 

The recently enacted State pharmacy laws are, indeed, a grand 
victory for the public and for pharmacy; almost any individual, 
having at heart beneficent laws, would feel sensible of such pro- 


tection, and thank Providence that wisdom is radiating itself into 


our State governments; but we have accomplished greater acts 
that make those earnest, enthusiastic defenders of pharmacy feel 
that their aggressiveness has not been unrewarded. We have 
united scores and scores of communities, large and small, which 
have felt, after their organization was completed, that it was a 
great pity that they had not united years ago. They regretted 
that they who, as a class, had everything to gain and nothing 
whatever to lose by union, should have been, for so many years, 
like absolute strangers; yes, if the truth be stated, veritable com- 
petitors. ; 
We now have on record quite one-half of our States, which 
possess pharmacy laws. Has this protection been any advantage 
to our State pharmaceutical associations and colleges of phar- 


macy? Most decidedly. Every State in the Union having pro- 


tective acts, every college in the United States has been a bene- 
ficiary, and it will encourage hundreds, protected by such laws, to 
join their State societies, and stimulate their colleges—this dispo- 
sition will continue. There is no influence so great as pharmacy 
laws to induce members to join and be present at each annual 
reunion, and feel that they have powerful maternal organizations 
to lean on for present and future protection. It is a strong wall 
of resistance, but, as I have repeated on a hundred occasions, and 
gladly repeat it, every pharmacist and druggist must feel within 
himself that he is at least one who has voluntarily and cheerfully 
joined the ranks, to compel the State and the public to recognize 
his position, a status which he has justly won by education and 
responsibility. j ; 
Let us hope that next year’s work will be even more produc- 
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tive of good results than the last; but such a hope can only be 
realized by a solid phalanx of the oppressed, the retail druggist. 
That which inspires us most is that we can settle our grievances 
by each man doing his whole individual duty, which, when com- 
pleted, as it surely will be, is a heritage and a blessing to leave to 
our successors. The struggle is one of which no man need be 
ashamed; it is noble, humane, and, in the strongest sense, just 
and honorable. All battles for a righteous cause have necessarily 
had small beginnings, but when victories had been won, those 
who, from various causes, were intimidated or indifferent when 
the tocsin was first sounded, ultimately, like good and true sol- 
diers, fought with even greater bravery than their confreres 
thought them capable of. All that is wanted is an emergency 
and encouragement. Both exist; so let each man “ put his shoul- 
der to the wheel.” 

When a stanch ship, in mid-ocean,; meets a tempestuous storm 
that tosses her, like a cork, on the mountainous billows, the ter- 
rific wind tearing her sails into fragments, shattering her masts 
and oaken arms, tossing, rolling, and diving, as if willing to seek 
relief at the ocean’s foundation; suppose, at such a critical mo- 
ment of impending engulfment, captain and crew should forget 
their duty—what, I ask you, would be their fate? Nothing but 
a watery grave, with naught for a winding sheet save the white- 
capped, maddened, bounding waves of an overpowering element, 
and a sinking craft, with the winds and lashing waters singing 
a weird monody over them. This allegory would be idealized by 
a dreamer, but the reverse, at such times, is true. With the hero- 
ism born in the rough and hardy mariner, every man does his 
whole duty; all brave the terrible danger, meet the storm like 
heroes, obey commands, and succeed eventually, by united and 
untiring effort, in righting the sinking vessel. They know the 
storm cannot continue forever—every cyclone precedes a calm; 
in every cloud slumbers thunder. In reform storms, when-a 
demand is made upon each individual, that is the test of true 
moral courage and manhood, either for victory or defeat. Every 
man must act and do his duty, if he expects a storm-beaten ship 
to reach a safe harbor. 

We have never yet received from any State a pharmacy law un- 
til an active State association existed. We can never be com- 
pletely successful in a National, State, or Local movement until 
we are united—first, Locally ; second, by County; third, by State; 
fourth, Nationally, and, finally, many will join the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. Is it a wonder, when we consider the 
number of steps necessary for a complete union, that the Na- 
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vibes Retail Drug Association so slowly increases its member- 
ship 

In considering the causes that prevent thousands of druggists 
from joining the National Association, it will be seen clearly 
WHY they fail to respond; there are no new reasons. The chief 
explanation made by those who are urged to join is a true 
one in a majority of instances, “that they belong to too many 
already, and cannot afford to join any more.” It is unreasonable 
to expect a druggist to join four or five associations, and right 
here allow me to offer a simple solution, which I believe will be 
easily comprehended by the reader, and is an improvement on my 
original suggestions. 

The simplest form of concentration is invariably the most suc- 
cessful, and that is, by affiliation, to join all State Pharmaceutical 
Associations by counties whenever possible, instead of the old- 
fashioned plan. I am aware we may not be quite ready for such 
an original departure, but let the reader ponder over its advan- 
tages. 

Take New York State as an example, with its sixty counties, 
large and small. Let the druggists of an entire county join 
the State Pharmaceutical Association, say at the rate of a $25 
annual fee; that makes every druggist in the county a member 
of the State Association. It will at once stimulate organization 
by counties. To complete such unification would take less than 
two years. It could be easily done in one. It only requires a few 
enthusiastic members in each county. Now what opposition can 
the State Society and the treasurer make? First, we have thor- 
oughly united ourselves in the State, and the sixty counties, at 
$25 each, enliven the treasury with $1500 per annum, costing 
each druggist in the State, from the most populous to almost the 
smallest county, the magnificent annual contribution of from 5 
to 50 cents each, thus completing our State Association, reducing 
dues to practically nothing, and having enough funds to pay all 
regular expenditures, and a satisfactory balance besides. In this 
way it costs us from 5 to 50 cents per annum to join any State 
Association; whereas, now, we pay $1 initiation fee, and $2 per 
annum for annual dues. pe bate 

Now let us join the National Retail Drug Association in the 
same way by counties, and let them charge at first an excessive 
affiliation fee, say $10 per county. The average number of coun- 
ties in each State will be sixty. We have thirty-eight organized 
States; therefore we will have over a total of 2280 counties. 
Now, at $10 for each county (I hope the treasurer will not feel 
nervous), it would, if all the counties responded, make the in- 
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come of the National Association $22,800! If only one-fourth 
of this sum was received, or only 500 counties affiliated, their in- 
come would be much greater than it is to-day. To join the Na- 
tional Association would, therefore, cost each county from 134 
cent to 20 cents for each member. "9 
Any county will cheerfully pay both fees. Members can join 
the National and State Associations for the small sums af from 
634 cents to 70 cents each. Why not, with the same stroke, make 
County Association affiliation fees $35, and simultaneously join, 
through the State Association, the National organization? Is 
anything more simple? If there is, we are ready for it. Now, 


if we could depend on all counties in existing States joining the 


National Retail Drug Association, in the course of a few years the 
affiliation fee could be reduced to two dollars and a half, which 
would give the Association over $5000 to pay regular expenses, 
which need not be great, as the State Associations would proba- 
bly publish a report from their special delegates to the National 
Association. In making up my calculations I have taken coun- 
ties having from 600 to 50 druggists. 

We might subject counties to a per capita assessment, but the 
inequalities of county membership are more than compensated by 
- the small dues, ease of collection, and the completeness of or- 
ganization. For the sake of argument, let us assume that the 
sixty counties contain 3500 druggists, and the legitimate dis- 
bursements of the State Association under such membership were 
$1000 per annum; on that basis it would cost each member a 
small fraction over twenty-eight and one-half cents for annual 
dues. New York County with, say 600 members, would be as- 
sessed $171.43, or about one-sixth of the entire State expenses; 
with Brooklyn or Kings County together, they would be respon- 
sible for over one-fourth of the entire State expense, and yet rep- 
resent but two out of the sixty counties. It might be difficult 


to induce these two counties to join under such capitation assess- — 
ments, yet we must admit that it would be, in one sense, a just . 


discrimination ; populous counties are rare in any State, and when 
we consider the very small sum, and the simplicity of the plan, 
but few would object to a uniform fee of $25 for affiliation by 


counties to the State, and $10 or less to the National organiza-__ 


tion. The county plan will bear the closest scrutiny—the more 
we study it, the more feasible and practical it shows itself. 
Between now and the first week in May the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Retail Drug Association will hold a spe- 
cial meeting. Let us hope that they will act on this question of 
affiliation fees by city, county, and State, or on the improved 
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plan, which, most assuredly, is the best. The established socie- 
ties having overcome their local grievances, through Union and 
friendly consultation, naturally feel themselves strong and inde- 
pendent, and are consequently indifferent about joining the Na- 
tional Association; but, under a reasonable affiliation fee, they 
certainly will join. 

‘Within the next three months nearly every State Association 
will have held its annual meeting. Attending members enjoy 
their few days’ recreation and freedom from the incessant ring of 
the mortar and the dull sound of the pill tile. They meet to- 
gether to remedy grievances, to discuss pharmaceutical papers 
and queries, and listen to the addresses and reports of officers 
for the past year, and when the time arrives for separating, and a 
return to the monotony of the pharmacy, we leave with keen 
sensibilities of sadness, that are tempered with uplifting and 
friendly qualities. New members and friends are added to the 
list, that were only formerly known by reputation, and the time 
fot the next meeting is looked forward to with pleasure and an- 
ticipation. Each year’s experience broadens our minds and 
hearts, and while each year brings us nearer and nearer to our 
ultimate destiny, it also makes friends dearer and dearer. These 
meetings, with their ever increasing membership, are productive 
of the greatest good, pharmaceutically, scientifically, legally, com- 
mercially, and socially. Why should we not interest ourselves in 
our own welfare and happiness? 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION BY 
STATE DELEGATIONS.* 


* 


ARTICLE XXI. 


For the purpose of completely uniting our State Association, 
a preceding paper was entitled, “ State organization through com- 
plete county organization.” 

By study and evolution, an excellent formula often introduces 
a new train of ideas; the object of this paper is to illustrate such 
development. Localities merged into county organizations 
create a compact and complete State Association, yet it is more 
difficult to complete National unity, unless we discover the same 
fundamental principles that serve to make the State successful. 

The chief aim of National organization is to deliberate for the 
entire country. The views embodied in this paper, advocated 
months ago, have for prudential reasons been held in reserve, until 
transpiring events encouraged their reception. 

Successes have occurred within a year that were regarded as im- 
possible, and which have induced us to embrace a new departure. 
This alteration in our plans has been caused by several States 
having unexpectedly enacted pharmacy acts, that we had every 
reason to believe would be delayed for future legislation. Those 
States, happily for our own aggrandizement and greater influence, 
have made possible a new plan of National government. 

The changes that are advisable under the mentioned surprises, 
are indicated in the title of this paper, “ National Organization by 
State Delegations.” Each delegation should consist of at least 
three members from each organized State with pharmacy laws, 
and a delegation of three from each organized State without phar- 
macy acts, to meet annually with a National organization, and 
bring before it such grievances and reforms as are capable of 
being remedied. 

Examining this question from a new standpoint, the State will 
bear the expense of its delegation out of its own treasury, an 
amount that otherwise would come directly from county, local, 
or individual dues. The State, in fulfilling such an obligation, 


* A paper read before and resolutions adopted by the New York State Pharm- 
aceutical Association at Saratoga. 
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undertakes it at a less expenditure than if it were contributed by 
local and county association for the following reasons: With 
sixty counties in our State, say each county directly contributed 
$10 for annual dues to the National Society, the total would 
aggregate the sum of $600. The State could send three delegates 
to a place of meeting at a cost of from $150 to $200 as a maximum 
amount, down to $75 as a minimum appropriation, while on the 
other hand, as previously stated, it would cost druggists in the 
State joining the N. R. D. A. direct by counties, the sum of $600, 
and if as individuals a greater amount. 

When we are able to organize the State Association by com- 
plete counties, which in time will not be an impossibility, in order 
to regulate dues, the sum of $15 per county would probably more 
than cover the entire expenses of the State; now to make Na- 
tional organization an absolute success, and to be truly repre- 
sentative, we would have to make the dues about $20, a sum 
which no county would consider unjust or oppressive. 

Under State representation every druggist becomes a member 
of the National organization, through the appointed delegation, 
and it makes that body as complete as when every hamlet, village, 
town, or city is organized into its County Association. Solid 
union is our aim, obtained at the least expense, and which ensures 
us the highest possibilities based on united action. 

Take thirty-eight organized and unorganized States; call a 
National meeting by State delegations, and you will, in my opin- 
ion, have a much larger attendance of really interested and able 
druggists, than if the National Retail Druggists’ Association made 
a general call on 3000 members, scattered all over our glorious 
Union; moreover, State delegations, as a matter of fact, would 
attend such meetings with instructions that they would bring be- 
fore the convention. 

Organized by delegations, the Association becomes truly Na- 
tional in spirit and deeds, and like other protective societies that 
have united for their own advancement and prosperity, it will not 
only wield a powerful influence, but be more successful in its 
operations and resolutions. 

The outlay beyond traveling disbursements can easily be borne 
by the individual States in regulated proportions. The official 
work will be extremely light, for each delegation’ will make a 
special report of the proceedings, including the address of the 
President and reports of important matters resolved upon, which, 
when approved, will be printed in the State report; if significant 
documents need to be addressed to the States between annual 
meetings, it can be done by the Secretary of each State and county, 
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and the pharmaceutical press, thus making the labor light for each — 


official involved. There is no doubt but that in the division of 
labor we are liable to achieve the best results promptly and 
economically. 

Therefore it must appear very practical, in States that have a 
large and increasing membership, to seriously consider the ques- 
tion of a National Association, supported and directed by State 
delegations; I believe it will eventually be clear to druggists 
throughout the Union that their interests are by this method best 
defended and conserved, since it brings the grievances of sections 
and States officially and more directly into the councils of the 
central society, and every possible reformation and progressive 
step that is capable of being surmounted will be attempted. 

It must not be inferred that this change involves a surrender 
of the principles of county organization and their utility when ap- 
plied to State organization; that medium will stand on its own 
merits, but to work out a comprehensive, economical, and active 
National movement, I do not hesitate to recommend National 
organization by State delegations, particularly as this change is 
based on a new and unlooked-for dispensation of affairs, by which 
I mean the States that had recently obtained pharmacy acts, and 
a more enthusiastic interest in State and general organization. 

This advisable change may be for some States premature, yet I 
hold it is an impending and certain transposition, that will add 
strength to the deliberations of the National association. We 
have now twenty-one legally protected States, with at least five 
ready to be enrolled on the same roster, and in but a short period 
all of our States will be operating under pharmacy laws. If we 
are not ready this year to act on this proposition, its force and 
practicability will not be lessened by postponement. 

We are simply preparing ourselves for an advanced movement 
that is certain to take place. I believe we will see in it a pro- 
gressive and welcome messenger for our stronger consolidation 
and power. 


One of the most harassing difficulties that the National Retail 


Druggists’ Association has had to contend with is not so much the 
want of moral support, but the lack of centralized representative 


power, and the most important study has been, and still is, how to 


secure and awaken a truly National interest. In every State the 
most eminent and responsive pharmacists and druggists have been 
quick to perceive the benefits engendered by unity, and have cheer- 
fully aided the agitation and movement; but it has been effected 
at the expense of solidity; its membership is too scattered, and 
when called upon to act every community has had to contend with 
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those who were more or less indifferent, or who saw nothing to be 
gained by joining, since it failed to receive prompt and hearty sup- 
port. Consequently it compelled us to look in some new direction 
for a solution, and as each one directly interested has doubtless 
attempted to solve the problem, yet we made no progress toward 
such a consummation, until through recent changes in the situa- 
tion. Now the opportunity is ours, and why should we not by 
State delegations lead the way? By State delegations we will 
find our way out of the puzzling and perplexing labyrinth. Such 
a course will surely find favor with the organized States having 
pharmacy acts, and assist those States which are organized but 
without protective laws. 

The Empire State might just as well indorse and recommend a 
National advance movement. It is her duty, as the greatest State 
in our Union, to lead in projects and eventualities that embrace 
progress in any conceivable direction; her conduct is a pulse for 
other States. When our position is unassailable and impregnable, 
it simply encourages other sections to support and emphasize our 
action. We are simply pleading, not alone for ourselves, but for 
our sister associations in every part of our country, and what we 
herein recommend will impress itself on every State for our com- 
mon protection. It will be a shield on a strong arm to those 
States that are weak, as well as those that are accumulating 
strength or growing stronger; and when they find that we are in 
true earnest, they will join us, and together we will march for- 
ward to a national victory. 

We cannot longer turn our backs or be blind to irrepressible 
facts. We must first complete our county organization, a work 
that is going on with excellent success; secondly and most 
necessary, complete State organization, for in the State finally 
will be lodged the maximum amount of power and influence. 
Therefore it will be self-evident that in reality we have no 
need, not even now, of a ponderous National Association. The 
National Association will find it impossible to succeed, so long 
as its members adhere to their present method of conducting their 
affairs, although no one will dare venture the remark, that they 
have not contributed unflagging and honest, enthusiastic labor in 


_ behalf of its survival. 


There is not the slightest doubt in my mind but what the 
National Association will ultimately succeed, and they can succeed 
in their objects and aims; but as at present organized, they never 
can complete their organization or receive unanimous support. 
Governed and supported by State delegations, success is sure to 
be their reward. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, in closing this paper we offer the _ 


following resolutions for adoption: 

Resolved, That the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion do indorse and recommend to the National Retail Druggists’ 
Association and to all State Associations, the proposition of form- 
ing and conducting the affairs of the National Asssociation on the 
basis of State delegations, composed of three members from every 
State protected by pharmacy laws and three members from every 
organized State without pharmacy laws, whose duty it shall be to 
present for debate and action all questions that affect pharmacists 
and druggists throughout our Union from a professional, legal, 
and commercial standpoint. 

It is further resolved, That such delegations shall be elected an- 
nually by each State Association, which, when elected, will receive 
instructions recommended by the Committee on Trade Interests 
and sustained by the Association, to be presented to the National 
Association at each annual meeting; said delegation to submit a 
written report of such meeting to their respective States which, 
when approved, shall be printed in the annual State Proceedings. 

It is further resolved, That the expense of such delegates be 
paid out of the State Association treasury, and that such delega- 
tion be added to the standing committees, and known as “ Dele- 
gates to the National Retail Druggists’ Association.” It is 
further recommended that the officers of the National Association 
be elected from among the represented State delegations. 
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ARE WE DRIFTING? 


ARTICLE XXIL 


New York, September 12th, 1891. 
To the Editor of the “ Druggists’ Circular” : 

Of late many editorials have appeared in trade journals, and 
house organs, that continually harp on the delusion that manu- 
facturers of proprietary preparations can not only control their 
articles by removing them from the stocks of department stores 
and cutters, but are also able to compel dealers to maintain full 
retail prices. This assumption can only be advanced by those 
who seek to be shielded, or who have no comprehension of the 
subject. A practical analysis will demonstrate the indisputable 
fact that, when acting years ago under the Campion Plan, a small 
percentage of jobbers were the real commercial assassins, and so 
long as they were enabled to obtain supplies and sign contracts 
with one hand and violate them with the other, just so long were 
muslin druggists and cutters in the drug trade able to obtain 
unlimited supplies, and retailers consequently failed to obtain 
relief. 

From the Campion to the Individual plan, every plan has been 
defeated by intriguing wholesalers, who presistently violate their 
contracts. The majority of wholesale druggists are loyal, but 
the violators, however small the numbers, perpetuate this grow- 
ing evil of cutting. No plan can succeed unless through unity, 
a unity of interests stoically maintained, each party to an agree- 
ment acting honorably. If violations occur among wholesalers, 
then let manufacturers and retailers mete out proper correctives. 
Manufacturers should deliver no supplies, and retailers should 
show their animosity to double-dealers by refusing to patronize 
guilty distributers. ae 

A vast majority of wholesale druggists throughout the United 
States are becoming profoundly impressed with the conviction 
that they owe their allegiance to the retailers and connected le- 
gitimate branches, and that their customers in the drug trade are 
entitled to trade protection. Jobbers who encourage and abet 
the cut-rate policy will ultimately bring bankruptcy upon their 
customers, and consequent disaster upon themselves. ‘Parties to 
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a tripartite plan (which in my judgment is the only true one), 
or to any other equally protective plan, are accepting the ever 
welcome aphorism that “ honesty is the best policy.” Tricksters 
in all avenues of life sooner or later receive their reward. In 
these days, backsliders are not compelled to wait for future pun- 
ishment; they can be accommodated on the surface of this ter- 
restrial sphere. ‘ 
Commercial druggists and reckless sympathizers who cham- 
pion this war of commercial destruction, claim that we can never 
recover full prices. These are invariably the individuals who are 
responsible for the rebellion. They are our common enemies 
and our efforts must be directed to them especially, when we 
make a national assault on voluntary cutters or job-lot and guer- 
rilla suppliers in the drug trade. They are the malefactors who 
create distrust in our own ranks and raise the contemptible and 
misleading cry that retailers who fail to sell proprietary or popu- 
lar remedies at ruinous rates are public highwaymen and re- 
morseless extortionists. If cutters would stand in front of a 
mirror they would see a fac-simile of their blatant assertions. 
Were we to act on our own judgment in regard to these pre- 
varicators, we would cram their libelous and villainous news- 
paper advertisements and circulars down their hypocritical 
throats; they are a disgrace to modern pharmacy and the sooner 
they are hooted and rooted out of our communities the better it 
will be for the public welfare and conscientious pharmacists. 
In this time of absolute peril to our commercial interests, we 
must no longer theorize or fail in our plain duty. The manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer must act in unison. The rem- 
edy is primarily in the power of retailers, assisted by manufac- 
turers. It has been my firm conviction for years that with a 
vigilant and aggressive co-operation between these two factors, 
the manufacturer and the retailer, we can compel the worst ele- 


ments in the wholesale drug trade to be honest; and, when they - 


are found guilty, we can mete out that punishment which all 


traitors deserve who have no respect for mutual obligations or 


agreements, and who are more dishonorable than the cutters, 
since they supply the latter. 


Abuses have introduced themselves through our moral-cow-— 


ardice and innate jealousy. But these foibles will pass away 
through a more wholesome interpretation of our true relations 
to each other and an honest discrimination between friends and 
enemies. A national discussion of the subject will eventually 
bring about a change of front by the interested factors, and when 
accomplished will be signally advantageous to united retail drug- 
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gists. The latter seem to realize that the time for the introduc- 
tion of homeopathic remedies has passed into history as a casuis- 
tic problem, and that the situation demands aggressiveness, com- 
pact organization, and a fraternal regard for our mutual interests. 
Alien commercial bodies in hundreds of mercantile and indus- 
trial circles have succeeded in reformatory revolutions when they 
have been governed by the same conserving principles. 

Every State Pharmaceutical Association should be represented 
by its committee on commercial interests, at Louisville, in Oc- 
tober. That city will undoubtedly be the battle ground for the 
settlement of our commercial grievances in proprietary prepara- 
tions. It will there be determined whether the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association and manufacturers will maintain or 
abandon protection on proprietary preparations now sold at cut- 
rates in scalping communities. There are thousands of cities, 
towns, and villages where, at the present time, full prices are ob- 
tained without the slightest difficulty, simply because the whole- 
salers and the retailers are united for their own protection. The 
wholesaler in such localities refuses to sell to any druggist or 
pharmacist that undersells the full retail price. 

At the Louisville meeting Western retail druggists will be 
largely represented. Our Western confréres are aggressive, and 
will attend the convention with sword and buckler, and it is really 
refreshing to discover that at least one section is aroused; let us 
hope that it will not be long before every section of this Union 
will be as sincere in its endeavors to uproot this evil as is the 
West, and will move on the enemies’ right flank. To accom- 
plish reforms, let us commit to memory the truism that leads to 
victory, unity, fraternity, and honesty. May we soon see the 
course more clearly! The future is bright and Right will prevail 
in a just cause. 

A fact which seems to escape near-sighted critics who defend 
substitution is that in communities where cut-rates have become 
a disease, a small percentage of retailers demand goods of good, 
bad, and indifferent quality, which they foist on the consumer 
as being as good as some reputable preparation compounded by 
conscientious chemists and pharmacists. As a matter of fact, all 
cutters purchase the cheapest goods obtainable, irrespective of 
quality. Quality yields to the pressure of competition among 
themselves for inferior articles and cheap prices. These prac- . 
tices induce honest retailers, who have an abhorrence for illegiti- 
mate pharmacy, to follow, through timidity, the disgraceful ex- 
ample of cutters in order to compete with a similar class of 
goods. Is such a movement in the interest of humanity or phar- 
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macy? Does such a practice reflect credit on an honored pro- 
fession? Where will this evil find its outlet or line of separation? 
It is well to ponder over an impending crisis before it is too late. 
We are demoralized and flustered. If by evolution downward 
we are to sink deeper into the commercial mire, why not demolish 
our colleges, dismiss our boards of pharmacy, annul our phar- 
macy laws, and let the profession of pharmacy pass into oblivion, 
where it surely belongs, if we continue to abet, or identify our- 
selves with, inferior drugs and preparations? Are we blind? 
No. A few of us can clearly discern the future with the eye of 
an Argus. We have already learned that this new departure 
has sown the seeds of distrust in the physician’s mind. In com- 
munities where cutting is rampant, confidence in the disciples 
of pharmacy is diminishing. It is a fact that in large cities phy- 
sicians are dispensing their own prescriptions, although such was 
not the disposition a few years ago. Consider this loss to phar- 
macy! I believe the average physician in large cities unwillingly 
becomes his own dispenser, but is driven to it by a loss of confi- 
dence in the preparations dispensed by druggists who permit the 
substitution of inferior preparations, so that they may meet com- 
petition at starvation prices. Self-preservation undoubtedly 
compels many to adopt a course that they inwardly detest. Still, 
the evil is with us, and the only remedy is to suppress this van- 
dalism by concerted action. 

Self-prescribing by the medical fraternity will not rest in the 
large cities, inasmuch as enterprising manufacturers of ready- 
made prescriptions and medicines are vigorously pushing their 
products into towns and villages. Therefore, with a destructive 
commercial war on our hands, self-prescribing by physicians in 
large cities and towns, substitution openly practiced and encour- 
aged, and non-secret manufacturers essaying the practice of medi- 
cine, where, I say, are we drifting? My answer is, we are drift- 
ing over the twin falls of derision and disintegration. 

Shall the manufacturer entirely ignore the middleman in the 
distribution of pharmaceutical preparations and proprietary medi- 
cines, or shall we attend to our legitimate business and transact 
it in an honorable manner? These demoralizing influences are 
not to be trifled with. In order to recover what seems irretriev- 
ably lost there is yet time to exclaim, halt! We have only to act. 
These utterances are neither seditious nor exaggerated. They 
are downright omniprevalent facts. 

Volumes have been written of late denouncing or extenuating 
substitution. The sentiments which approach nearest to those 
which I would indorse are the following, which I quote: “ There 
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is no denying that there are two sides at least, to this question. 
Dishonest and unfair substitution, or imitation with the intent to 
defraud an honorable manufacturer, is to be condemned of 
course, by everybody. But the right of druggists to put up 
preparations of their own (or to have them put up by responsible 
chemists who make it a business), and to push the sale of them 
in every legitimate way, is just as clear as any other law of trade. 
Neither is the argument that patent-medicine men have spent 
millions of dollars in advertising their goods, and that therefore 
they have a sort of vested claim on mankind, worth anything at 
all. That was merely an investment and a risk on their part. 
They should know that lawful, natural, healthful competition 
recognizes no such priority of right, or pre-emption of the public 
patronage. The field is open and the best man wins! But let 


it be done decently and fairly! ” 


The warmest and most radical advocate of a protective plan is 
powerless, unless he is supported by the retailers in the drug 
trade. Commanding generals, however capable to lead, cannot 
succeed without an army of combatants. We have thousands 
for enlistment, but, to date, many druggists in the large cities 
refuse to bear arms. The moment that retailers stand shoulder 
to shoulder the result, depend upon it, will be an unconditional 
surrender by the enemies. When General Grant fought his first 
battle at Bowling Green he forced his troops into the midst of his 
antagonists. Suddenly his chief of staff galloped up to his side 
and excitedly informed the general that his troops were sur- 
rounded. “ Well, what of it?” said the cool-headed commander. 
“We fought our way into their midst, and we must fight our 
way out of it,” and he succeeded triumphantly. A similar course 
is our plan of battle; let us fight our way out of it. 


AN ANALYSIS 
OF OUR PAST AND PRESENT 
PROFESSIONAL 
AND 
MERCANTILE COMPLICATIONS. 


* 


Fellow Members: 

At our last meeting in Asheville, I directed your serious atten- 
tion to an impending crisis in our professional and commercial 
interests, and then predicted that the situation of affairs would in 
another year be intensified instead of diminished; much to my 
chagrin, those apprehensions have been more than realized. 

In addressing you in these elevated regions, where lofty 
heights and an exhilarating atmosphere lend inspiration to the 
theme, I have deemed it advisable to preface my address with an 
introductory. It is not my purpose to unravel the mysteries of the 
obscure ages, to weigh and consider the epoch of Hippocrates, the 
Alchemist, Galen, or the time-honored apothecary. Comparisons 
with primitive society do not concern us, we must devote our 
energies to modern problems. and their impression on the intelli- 
gence of the present age, especially the relations which should 
exist between physician and pharmacist, and the mercantile rela- — 
tions between the wholesale druggist, pharmacist, manufacturer 
of medical and pharmaceutical preparations, and manufacturer of 
proprietary medicines and nostrum venders. 

The ideal and practical relations that have existed for centuries 
between the medical and pharmaceutical professions are essen- 
tially professional, both being classified in the highest realm of 
human responsibility, particularly as they are the promoters of our 
physical and often mental well-being; so important are their 
duties that laws have been enacted for their protection against 
quackery and incompetency, in nearly every State in our Union, 
which ultimately must be National. 

Malpractice committed in any form, whether by surgeons or 
medical practitioners, or as errors made by pharmacists or drug- 
gists, in compounding prescriptions or medicines, adulterating 
drugs, chemicals, and medicines, are subject to severe State pen- 
alties. These safe-guards for the legal protection of the public 
have been established as a recompense and check, for the special 
protection granted in confining the practice to properly educated 
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and registered members in both professions ; consequently the con- 
ditions under which they operate in the interest of the public wel- 
fare are serious and actionable, and the time is approaching when 
pharmacy must receive additional protection in order to remove it 
from trade encroachments. 

_ The Governor of Colorado and the Mayor of Denver both agree 
that the pharmacist is often of greater importance to the patient 
than the physician who has prescribed for his ailment; his supe- 
rior knowledge of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Toxicology, and 
Posology has saved the reputation of thousands of physicians. By 
a nervous stroke or slide of the pen or pencil, or by a mere as- 
sumption, fatal doses have been written; the most brilliant practi- 
tioners throughout the world have made such mistakes; they are 
not infallible—but for the vigilance and education of the phar- 


_macist, the patient would have entered a premature grave. But 


like a true guardian of his professional brother the prescription is 
returned to the physician by the pharmacist for an explanation 
or correction ; the same is secured, the patient is accordingly saved 
and is none the wiser for the terrible error. This restraint alone 
is worth all the protection vouchsafed pharmacy and should be 
instrumental in forging both professions into a sympathetic and 
fraternal alliance for mutual benefits. 

These ethical relations are universally respected, but with us the 
connection is degenerating through accidental and compulsory 
causes founded on the law of self-protection. 

We will now treat the dominant influences that reign supreme 
in our mercantile affairs. Our purely material interests are cen- 
tered in our trade relations; they are of the highest importance ; 
they act and react between the wholesaler, retailer, manufacturing 
pharmacist, and manufacturers of proprietary medicine and nos- 
trums; through them we prosper or are plunged into a state of 
demoralization. 

The introduction of cut prices by the Department Store and 
Commercial Druggist precipitated a disruption in our commercial 
affairs about the year 1882. In order to restrict a progressing 
evil the first general protective plan was established and organized 
under the name of the Campion Plan. Connected with this plan 
were the Contract Plan and a Manufacturers’ Plan for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the Wholesaler; there was also a Coupon Plan 
for the retailer, but that scheme was strangled in its infancy. 

The history connected with the collapse of the Campion Plan 
will be highly interesting, especially to our younger members ; and 
I have deemed it advisable for our present information to repro- 
duce several extracts from a pamphlet issued in 1882,* entitled, 


*Mr, Seabury is the author of both the works that he has quoted, | 
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“The Present and Prospective Trade Relations of the Manu- 
facturer, Wholesaler, and Retailer, and a Glimpse at the Future 
of the Drug Trade.” This work was an appeal to the manufact- 
urers of proprietary medicines and the wholesale drug trade, 
which was written in connection with a series of articles on “ Shall 
Pharmacists Become Tradesmen ;” had the chairman of this sec- 
tion no other views to express on the present situation, the 
reiteration of the subject referred to in 1882 would be fully abreast 
of the times without composing a line. With your indul- 
gence I will refer to its reflections on the Campion Plan; it 
explains the behavior of our mercantile allies and the causes of 
failure. 

“The Campion Plan to this date, 1883, is the simplest yet de- 
vised that can be executed without being burdensome to those in- 
volved and without necessitating penalties for violating its ex- 
pressed provisions. When penalties are requisite it will become 
repugnant and will naturally sound the alarm for the downfall of 
ali protective plans. Therefore, to quote from one of my earliest 
articles, ‘Any plan that unnecessarily multiplies labor without 
sufficient compensation will never receive proper or careful at- 
tention. Distributers are not willing guardians.’ This criticism 
was applied to the Coupon Plan. The Campion Plan conse- 
quently only requires the wholesaler and retailer to sign a simple 
agreement with the manufacturer not to supply his articles to 
those who are not entitled to them, and to maintain the estab- 
lished prices. That it is executed honorably and cheerfully is 
abundantly attested by thousands throughout the United States, 
who have indorsed it, and who have satisfied their competi- 
tors that its obligations can be conformed to when the effort is 
made. If the Campion Plan does not succeed, no other plan can 
succeed. A distributer who cannot keep this agreement will vio- 
late any obligation or agreement, and that is the length and 
breadth of the opposition to this plan; the moment some better 
plan is introduced the Campion will be discarded and the best 
adopted. As I understand it, the Manufacturers’ Protective 
Union, for their own protection and success, will only receive into 
its body those whom Mr. Richardson qualifies as proprietors who 
have a price that every wholesaler can depend upon and who 
actually control their productions. 

“ The Campion Plan will be a failure if our reciprocal powers 
are not exercised, or if we fail to condemn, in vigorous language, 
our own offenders and cutters, and we must admit that whole- 
salers who evade or secretly undermine mutually protective acts 
(whether in the Campion or Contract agreements) or in any 
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way take advantage of honorable competitors, are in no sense 
superior to cutters. 

“In attempting to do my duty towards offering a solution for 
the preservation of our interests, and the suppression of an aug- 
menting calamity, it is my firm belief that no plan can succeed 
unless it is bound by a tripartite reciprocal agreement, composed 
of the manufacturer, the wholesaler, and the retailer. The funda- 
mental layer in the structure is the retailer, who, being the 
weakest, most needs protection ; second, is the wholesaler, who is 
the supplier, and, consequently, the most important and independ- 
ent in a business way, distributing, either for victory or for defeat, 
about 95 per cent. of the productions of the manufacturer ; lastly, 
the manufacturer, who, by natural selection, has wisely placed 
his goods with the pharmacist and druggist for distribution to the 
actual consumer. These natural allies, acting in unison, can 
under mutual agreements remedy successfully any evil in our 


_ midst in a comparatively short time. Whether success is delayed 


or hastened depends wholly on vigilance and honesty on the part 
of the wholesaler and retailer. The manufacturer, holding a 
neutral position, sustains his obligations in the refusal to deliver 
goods to those who violate their agreements. We cannot, there- 
fore, but acknowledge that the manufacturer occupies a purely 
protective attitude in the interests of the distributer and the 
retailer. 

“We have now in the United States 662 reputed wholesale 
druggists, about 200 exclusively wholesale, since decreased by 
firms consolidating, which leaves a majority that are both whole- 
salers and retailers. Out of this number not more than seven 
wholesale concerns, and a few unknown firms, altogether about 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the whole, at present believe in unre- 
stricted free agency. Out of 28,000 pharmacists and druggists 
the entire number of cutters, with reinstatements subtracted from 
the “ cut-off ” list, amounts to less than 200. Removing from 
that list dry-goods firms and tradesmen and, I regret to add, a few 
wholesale druggists, it will be less than three-fourths of one per 
cent. against whose irregular and unjustifiable methods are op- 
posed 99 9-10 per cent. among wholesalers, and 99% per cent. of 
the retailers, showing a power—a moral power—that should be 
simply irresistible. With such an exposition of facts, with such 
an overwhelming majority, with such a crushing force in a just 


- revolution, will this association continue to be deaf to the entreat- 


ies of the oppressed, or shall we quietly allow a reckless minority 
—a controllable minority—to rivet the shackles of misery more 
tightly to our interests? Have we not a moral and justifiable 
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right to reform this supercilious minority who violate agree- 


ments, thereby endangering our trade advantages, and who then, 
like the ostrich (poor deluded creatures !),imagine they can secrete 
their operations by hiding their heads in an ambush, while expos- 
ing to view their entire bodies! Why, we have more respect for 
an adversary who stands like Ajax, defying the lightning, and 
when the crash comes and immolates him, we can with propriety 
offer our sympathies and regret his desperate folly! Wholesalers 
who are over-ambitious and fond of experimenting will always 
have a large field to operate in, without disturbing articles that 
can be sold at a uniform discount, so that, at least on that class of 
goods, we can be assured an acceptable profit. 

“ Since writing this address a large number of druggists in 
Brooklyn have adopted the schedules of the original cutters, and as 
a sequence were added to the cut-off list ; it is openly acknowledged 
that this move was deemed advisable so as to induce a large 
majority to return to established prices. The percentage, there- 
fore, will not be affected on the whole, and as a few concerns, not 
over twenty on the entire Atlantic stretch down to Baltimore, are 
responsible for the introduction of the shopkeepers’ or tradesmen’s 
system of selling proprietary goods, the percentage will undergo 
a still further decrease, and make the actual percentage against 
cut rates nearer 99 9-10 per cent. In New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, the arch-cutters, a majority of whom 
were in the dry-goods business, have compelled druggists nearest 
them to adopt similar prices as a matter of self-protection. It 
can be safely stated that cities outside of those previously men- 
tioned have overcome their commercial evils by co-operative pro- 
tection, proving that the grievance can be remedied by concur- 
rence of the wholesaler and retailer in fidelity to their mutual con- 
tracts. Retailers in several of the largest cities owe their failure 
to the want of unity in executing agreements and resolutions 
which strengthened organized opposition and which were passed 


for the promotion of success. The general judgment is that the — 


Campion Plan is a success everywhere except where wholesalers 
and retailers violate their agreements, and that is the whole truth. 


“The business relations between wholesalers and retailers are. 


so sympathetic and so intimate that the unwise methods of the one 
or the other will prove mutually disastrous. Occasionally, from 
pure desperation, or possibly from malice, a concern will adopt 
a policy of aggresive competition. What is the result? A great 
many others, under the impression that such a course will decen- 
tralize their trade, which it does, simply resort to the same meth- 
ods, and thus a dog-in-the-manger warfare is precipitated, which 
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robs business of all pleasure and profit. We all remember when 
the entire wholesale drug trade were in that position and what 
did it lead to? It resulted in a spirited discussion of our griev- 
ances—in consideration of the means necessary for protection— 


and in the adoption of such resolutions as led to the framing of 


the contract plan and thereby insured a living profit from the sale 
of proprietary goods. They succeeded, after a few years of per- 
sistent toil and agitation, and it was a reformation for the genera! 
good. It injured no one, not even the few firms that consider 
themselves the dictators and owners of the drug trade. These 
few struggled hard in the traces for commercial liberty, but could 
not sever the fetters that were fixed by this Association, and finally 
entered into the same obligations, either through persuasion or 
self-interest ; the laws of distribution are immutable. No man 
delights in being dispossessed of what he considers his own prop- 
erty by succession, priority, or divine right. To be impartial we 
must not be blind to our own weaknesses or to a destiny that 
shapes our future and is based on natural causes. 

“The position of manufacturers is comparatively neutral so 
long as their interests remain unjeopardized by trade eccentrici- 
ties or irregularities. They have been blind to their own inter- 
ests. When their articles were usurped and sold at nearly cost 
prices by alien branches of trade, manufacturers undoubtedly 
assumed that such practices led to an increased consumption, but 


every wholesale druggist understands that that argument is a 


fallacy, and knows that such methods decrease trade for the rea- 
son that the consumer will only purchase a medicinal article when 
his nature requires it and will then buy it, as a rule, of his nearest 
druggist, which was the good old-fashioned way. 

“ Manufacturers as a class having indorsed the cutting of their 
own goods are alone responsible for losing the quasi recom- 
mendation of druggists, as well as for the introduction of spe- 
cially prepared substitutes, through which the retailer at least re- 
ceived fair compensation. Cutters in the retail drug trade have 
simply adopted the policy of tradesmen, by making an important 
attachment of the liquor business, and they are also strong advo- 
cates of ‘ substitute goods’ when the genuine are demanded. A 
careful study of these combined influences—the loss of the drug- 
gists’ indorsement, and the general disposition to sell substitutes 
—has eventually opened the eyes of several manufacturers so far 
as to induce them to enter into a defensive union, calculated to | 
protect their trade-marks and to put a quietus on underselling 


their established prices. 


“ We have about a score and over of excellent gentlemen who 
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have established a manufacturers’ association, which represents 
several well-advertised proprietary articles. This association 
meets at intervals; the members pass resolutions acknowledging 
the commercial evils that oppress the retailer, admit that the 
grievances of the retailer are well founded, and are consequently 
entitled to protection; quietly pass more resolutions, full of sym- 
pathy, full of pathos, full of dazzling platitudes, and separate, be- 
lieving that they have accomplished something for their mutual 
protection by a masterly piece of strategy that protects no one, 
yet they assume that they have secured the good will of the re- 
tailer by saving their trade-marks from substitution. They say, 
‘ Well, it is too expensive to join the Campion Plan Association, 
especially as, after all, it may be only an experiment, We know, 
- however, that this plan is no longer an experiment, since we have 
proven conclusively that the operations of a tripartite agreement 
can be uniformly, safely, and successfully administered by an 
honorable compliance with its provisions, while it can only be 
defeated by duplicity. We do not deny that a few members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association have joined the Campion Plan As- 
sociation, but our remarks apply to the majority. Let us hope 
that the judgment of the majority is sound, but, for one, I doubt it. 

“There can be no objection to a certain class of non-secret 
remedies. The manufacture of family remedies, as a funda- 
mental principle and of right, belongs to the pharmacist and drug- 
gist. The greatest objection that we can urge against a special 
class in this category is to those articles that the manufacturers 
themselves assure the drug trade in their printed list ‘ are simu- 
lated in package and style to popular advertised proprietary medi- 
cines ;’ this admission is clear and means nothing more or less than 
open commercial piracy, and points conspicuously to the object 
that makers of non-secret remedies had in view when they em- 
barked in that class of specialties. The time was ripe, a few years 


ago, for substitution, when dry-goods dealers and a few druggists _ 


sold popular articles at little or no profit, and manufacturers of 
well-known articles were blind to their interests, but we must all 
admit that it is not legitimate to infringe upon trade-mark rights 
in any such manner. I am not defending so-called patent medi- 
cines or nostrums, but I am defending legitimate trade-marks of 
any description; in any branch of commerce, an infringement is 
an injustice and an injury to the owner of established trade-marks, 
and such action should be condemned. Any qualified person has 
an indisputable right to make ‘ non-secret’ medicines, but he has 
no right to simulate genuine trade-marks for the purpose of de- 
ception, 
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“The non-secret preparation manufacturer superficially poses 
as an anti-monopolist, and judged by his own language, convicts 
himself without judge or jury of aiming at very dishonorable 
practices. He hurls anathemas at proprietary medicine venders, 
terms them frauds and other beautiful characters; but if he will 


only read his own sentences, he will find that he is 2 prominent 


member of the same family that he censures. Down with pro- 
prietary and secret medicines, but, gentlemen, he pensively re- 
marks, between his arguments, buy all your family medicines of 
me, since, by education and experience, dispensing pharmacists 
and druggists are incapable of preparing their own family medi- 
cines ! ! ! By a mysterious agency, known only to ourselves, we 
have become the sole possessors of formulas which are always true 
to the equivalents printed on the label. He thus almost counter- 
feits the genuine preparations and assists you in palming off prod- 
ucts that are put up to simulate forms and sizes of like popular 
goods, thus introducing a pernicious influence in pharmacy, the 
object of which is glaringly transparent. More than ordinary 
caution should be observed in indorsing this class of prod- 
ucts. These preparations, not bearing the maker's name, and 
being compounded from printed or unknown formule, you assume 
the responsibility by affixing your own labels. In case of injury 
to the consumer, 1t might lead to serious complications. This 
observation applies to all name goods. 

“The maker of non-secret medicines is naturally and openly 
the advocate of cutters and department stores, for he delights in 
quoting the enemies of legitimate methods, and until the druggist 
prepares his own family medicines non-secret medicines will 
flourish in imitation of honest trade-marks. 

“ Along the Atlantic States enterprising dry-goods dealers are 
not only adding the minor family remedies and medicines in per- 
fected packages, but are selling pharmaceutical preparations of 
their own make. Who knows but what we may yet find whole- 
sale dry-goods dealers competing with us, under the assurance 
that they have carefully selected. drug stocks, thus adding a 
counter-irritant for your future benefit(!). These are incipient 
symptoms of more or less concern, but if we act vigorously in 
suppressing scalpers and interlopers, we shall prevent future en- 
listments among irregular dealers in the wholesale trade. 

“ Messrs. Richardson, Meyer, of St. Louis; Myers, of Cleve- 
land; Kline of Philadelphia and others of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association have continuously repre- 
sented for the benefit of this Association its best elements, 
because they have seen this revolution from its true stand- 
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point. The last-named gentleman truthfully states in a 
recent article: ‘I desire to appeal to what I believe to be a very 
small minority of jobbers, who wink at large orders for Campion 
goods coming from fictitious parties, or from unusual sources or 
from regular customers, it may be, but for unusual quantities, for 
more honest scrutiny of such orders,’ to which I will add, ‘ or cut 
off dealers to whom they supply contraband goods eithér by a 
charge purporting to be Io or 20 ozs. morphine or other products, 
but which really represent a quantity of the proscribed proprie- 
tary articles, that they have agreed not to dispose of to unentitled 
purchasers, and is comparable to using subordinates to undertake 
the delivery of such wares in a variety of surreptitious ways.’ 

“Mr. Kline continues: 

“* Meanwhile what a picture it is to see those wholesalers who 
straddle this question dealing out sympathy and good wishes for 
the success of the enterprise to legitimate pharmacists on the one 
side, and suggestions how the plan can be circumvented and 
wishes that it may be, on the other ; balancing themselves by an air 
of lofty contempt for the details of the whole business and chuck- 
ring ea the assurance that in either case their commissions are 
safe 

“* Be convinced that the day of reckoning is coming. Scan 
calmly the present list of cut-offs, and inquire closely into their 
antecedents and present standing in the world of pharmacy, and 
answer honestly whether you would rather land on their side of 
the question or not. If not, give present honest adherence to the 
scheme, and suggest such improvements as you think can be made, 
and the whole difficulty will speedily vanish from our midst. Is 
it not worth a serious effort?’ 

“ Any wholesale druggist or dealer who is so much of a trades- 
man as not to act in sympathy with protective plans for the benefit 
of his natural customer had better change his occupation and be- 
come a general merchant instead of a druggist. The retailer 
possesses power and he will soon exercise it, by demonstrating 
to every free-trade wholesale druggist the excellence of a protec- 
tive policy on his behalf. If we do not understand where our 
trade interests lie, then why was this Association established? It 
owes its life to trade disturbances. Now, gentlemen, complete 
your work so well begun eight years ago, by putting a quietus on 
every wholesale and retail scalper in the United States. We are 
prevented from securing a victory for the retail druggist by a few 
wholesalers who are not an honor to us in so just and wholesome 
a cause, because with one hand they sign agreements that every 
respectable wholesaler can keep, while with the other, they deal 
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out sympathy, as Mr. Kline puts it, by supplying any person that 
demands of them the very goods which they have agreed not to 
place in the hands of disqualified dealers. Can we respect or call 
honorable such concerns or individuals? We are judged by our 


- acts, which are the only true measurement of honor. ‘1’o act con- 


sistently, members of this Association, when found guilty on con- 
victing evidence, of violating mutual agreements, should be ex- 
pelled and stricken from the roll. 

“In the future of the drug trade are involved the stability and 
perpetuation of the proprietary medicine business as an allied 
branch and specialty of our interests. It owes its present strength 
to the extraordinary number of so-called patent (?) medicines 
(a libel on the Government), about 85 per cent. of which can be 
safely transferred to the classification established by the Sala- 
mander and Indian orator, from Chicago, who names them for our 
laughter, ‘Aunt Sally’s or Dr. Snook’s Oleander, four-horsed 
power, double-somersault, nickel-plated, life-rejuvenating, liver- 
enlivening, microbe-destroying balsams or syrups.’ In another 
generation the public will be wiser, and the superstitious power 
now mysteriously exercised by the audacious descendants of the 
fabled Alchemist, the Abracadabra Juggler, and the Seventh Son, 
will pass into a merited obscurity. Our Colleges of Phar- 
macy, Pharmacy Laws, and Boards of Pharmacy will vigilantly 
protect the professional status of the future, and educate the con- 
sumer to discriminate between the true and the false. 

“ Therefore, we must consider the strong probability of the 
gradual and eventual absorption of the proprietary medicine traf- 
fic by the wholesale druggist, a change that will be wholly due to 
the maintenance of the Contract Plan. By the abolition of the 
Contract, Campion, or other protective plans, the proprietary 
medicine trade will once more rise, Phcenix-like, from its ashes, 
and accumulate greater power than ever before by reason of 
under-selling of distributers, and an increase of proprietary 
medicine dealers in large distributing centers. The manufac- 
turer cannot hazard such a transformation, as it would disconnect 
his interests from a source that has been of the greatest benefit to 
him,—the semi-indorsement of pharmacists and druggists,—con- 
sequently, it is plainly to his advantage to sustain the Contract 
Plan, and all other plans tending to retain the friendship of the 
drug trade. The Contract Plan is as irritating to proprietary 
medicine dealers as it is to two or three wholesale druggists. 

* About six months ago an independent manufacturing whole- 
sale druggist undertook to lecture druggists in open meeting for 
substituting other similar goods in place of the speaker’s manu- 
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factures and pensively quoted two lines from Burns, ‘ Oh, wad 
some power the giftie gie us, to see ourselves as ithers see us.’ 
How quickly irregular practices strike men when they are directly 
affected, even those evils to which previously they never hesitated 
to lend themselves! The gentleman undertook to belabor others 
for practices of which his own firm were often guilty. 

“The future prosperity and peace of the drug trade demand 
that the mutual relations of the manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer shall be sustained whenever our affairs are unreasonably 
assailed. To protect the retailer in any justifiable revolution, we 
must call to our aid the wholesaler and the manufacturer. To 
protect the manufacturer, we must appeal to the wholesaler and 
retailer. To protect the wholesaler, the manufacturer and the 
retailer must clasp hands. To protect ourselves against interlop- 
ing tradesmen, or to suppress trade vandalism, we must all clasp 
hands. Can anything be clearer than our mutual commercial re- 
lations for the advancement of reform and trade interests? 

“Some firms do not seem, or are unwilling, to understand 
where their true interests lie. They are prepared on any and 
every occasion to espouse any desperate departure from estab- 
lished principles. They say, ‘ We shall operate in a direct line of 
our interests.’ Let us propound this interrogatory: Who are 
directly interested? Dry-goods dealers, cutters, or general 
tradesmen? Is it advisable to introduce the arts of pure and 
simple ‘ merchandising’ into the drug trade? The logic of a few 
would embrace any purchaser with good, bad, or indifferent inten- 
tions, so long as he paid for the articles, no matter how much 
damage was inflicted. Let us be just. Is not the pharmacist, 
druggist, or recognized dealer in drugs our legitimate customer 
and support? Pharmacists are not trained as were merchants. 
They were educated to serve the physician and the patient; not to 
buy and sell goods cheap, but to purchase the best drugs, and to 
make every article strictly after the Pharmacopeeia, and in the best 
possible manner for the benefit of the public, who hold them re- 


sponsible by legal enactments... The drug business is safe enough 


in our hands, by education and training; and whether or no we 
supply the goods of the same amongst tradesmen, the outlet or 
consumption per annum will not be one dollar more or less. The 
question is whether we shall hazard an exchange of customers 
or suppress among ourselves any attempt at consigning us to un- 
expected or undeserved commercial practices that are conspicu- 
ously ruinous. If a limited number of wholesalers prefer a vacil- 
lating policy, it will end in the transfer of proprietary medicines 
to shop-keepers, at least in large cities, whilst retailers will peace- 
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fully protect themselves by manufacturing their own medicine for 
family use. 

“Should free trade ever find its way into the general drug 
trade? I shall answer that negatively, and offer as an argument 
that its principles are unfavorable in their tendencies and should 


~ never be tolerated. The exhibition of unfettered free trade leads 


with unerring directness to adulteration. Our pre-eminent posi- 
tion among semi-professional mercantile interests and the neces- 
sity that wholesalers, as a class, should provide pure drugs for the 
physician, druggist and patient, render it requisite to separate 
it, for the public welfare, from such dangers. Intense competi- 
tion suggests to the weak only one remedy for the unequal strug- 
gle, and that leads to adulterations and dilutions, a practice which 
eventually is most disastrous and injurious to the physician and 
the actual consumer. Premiums on honesty should not be estab- 
lished, but by fair compensation for legal responsibility and ser- 
vices, men will be led to respect the highest principle of human 
action, and to sell pure goods. 


“ CONTRACT PLAN VIOLATIONS. 


“When violations of the Contract and Manufacturers’ Plan 
were reported to the Committee on Proprietary Medicine in the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, were the arraigned 
firms proceeded against? No. The complaints were suppressed, 
and the Scotch verdict rendered, ‘ Not guilty, but don’t do it 


again.’ But where was the retailer considered in the plan? He 


was awarded his status by having his name published on the cut- 
off list. What mockery,—and that is what the censors term jus- 
tice. I define it as persecution, for there are hundreds of drug- 
gists who are not cutters from choice; in fact, all cut to meet com- 
petition in affected localities. 


“ COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE ” 


“In concluding this reproduction of historical facts, the failure 
of this and other similar protective plans, although a costly ex- 
periment, that have had as their object the perpetuation of the 
so-called patent medicine and nostrum traffic, have been in my 
judgment ‘a blessing in disguise’ for the progress of pharmacy, 
the pharmacists, and the public. 

“ Here let us drop the curtain, imagine a lapse of thirteen years, 
and like Rip Van Winkle rub the dust out of our eyes, stretch our 
arms and limbs, look around us, and craftily shake our heads, 
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while from a distance is heard a deep significant growl from ‘ Old 
Dog Snyder.’ ” 
Now for the situation in 1895. 


“ MUST THE MIDDLEMAN GO?” 


Is an interrogatory we often hear, in every branch of business, 
and has been fermenting many years in connection with our trade 
interests. Competition and the meager profits realized by mer- 
chants have led a vast majority to disregard the rights of manu- 
facturers and will have great influence in the answering of this 
query ; as usual, substitution is also the father of this question, and 
is a leading cause for the slow but ultimate desertion of physician 
and pharmacist from his natural suppliers. 

From the very fact of wholesale druggists being unwilling or 
unable to stock twenty lines of similar manufactures, or buying 
one line in consequence of receiving special advantages from some 
firm, the answer to the above query is gaining a rapid solution. 
When the retailer fails to receive what is demanded by him on his 
regular requisition he remonstrates with his supplier, and is 
soothed with the stereotyped response, “ We did not have the 
goods you ordered in stock, so sent you something just as good ” 
(on which we make more profit—they omitted to add). This 
has forced manufacturers of standard goods to come into closer 
commercial relationship with the pharmacist, and so long as sub- 
stitution is the order of the day, just so long will the manufacturer 
court the business of the retailer for mutual protection on terms 
satisfactory to both parties. 

The problem, so far as the jobber is implicated, is easily solved ; 
it is a purely casuistical one; the middleman has no moral or dic- 
tatorial right to change his patrons’ orders when the make is speci- 
fied, for the demand may come from a physician, and the pharma- 
cist is in honor bound to deliver what has been ordered. 

In several of our largest cities, where the cut-rate, or “ at cost ” 
policy is still the ruling passion, an appalling proportion of phar- 
macists are controlled by wholesalers ; such unfortunate druggists 
have lost their independence, and must accept what is furnished 
them, even though they stipulate their preferences; should they 
remonstrate, their supplies will be cut off; these are the victims 
made by the arch-cutters, and muslin druggists, as they are pub- 
licly denounced as Extortioners and Robbers. This assertion, 
which is the crystallization of injustice, is made only by mercenary 
commercial sharks. : 

I admit that the wholesaler encounters many difficulties in his 
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commercial relations with the retailer. Over-enterprising con- 
cerns have introduced irritating mercantile policies, which must be 
met even though they are unprofitable and unbusiness-like. Free 
boxes ; free cartage ; and soon free containers and free transporta- 
tion will be demanded ; no wonder that substitution is practiced in 
order that a fair profit on sales may be secured, but the practice 
does not secure him immunity from condemnation. 

A natural alliance exists in all settled countries between the 
wholesaler and the retailer in drugs and druggists’ materials, and 
they are ever ready for offensive and defensive measures when- 
ever their trade rights are assailed. 

At the eleventh hour the answer to this query is furnished by 
one of the luminaries of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation through a letter published in the Oil, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter of August 5th, responding to an invitation to submit his 
views on the feasibility of forming a National Association of the 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, having as a collat- 
eral object the maintenance of uniform prices. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 24, 1895. 

“We infer from your letter that you are of the opinion that the 
jobber would derive the most benefit from the fruition of this 
movement. This is by no means the case. If the manufacturing 
pharmacists could unite on some settled policy they would derive 
fully as much benefit as would the jobber. It seems to us that it 
will be absolutely necessary to get this business on some well- 
settled basis and that they must pursue the policy either of selling 
the jobber or of selling the retailer. The time has come when the 
jobber will no longer submit to the manufacturer selling the cream 
of the trade and leaving him the ‘ pickups.’ The manufacturing 
pharmacist must choose between the two, as the jobber will cer- 
tainly rebel if the present policy of giving retailers practically a 
‘jobbing price is continued. The movement of the New England 
Grocers’ Association is on exactly parallel lines to that outlined 
above, and will be the inevitable result in the drug business if the 
present methods continue. In saying this we do not mean to 
intimate that the manufacturing pharmacist has been alone to 
blame for the present condition of things. The jobber in many 
cases is pushing goods of his manufacture, often in imitation of 
those originated by the manufacturing pharmacist, and has thus 
further complicated matters. This we believe has been the result 
of necessity and in retaliation for the acts of the manufacturing 
pharmacist. We have long been of the opinion that if the manu- 
facturing pharmacists could work in harmony and adopt a policy 
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that would be just to the jobber, he would be glad to meet them 
half-way and would use his efforts for the distribution of their 
goods rather than those of his own manufacture. There must be 
some middle ground on which all can meet, and we therefore hope 
that the effort will continue and we wish it all success. _ 

“ For ourselves we will promise our hearty co-operation, as we 
believe present methods are unmercantile and will lead to demor- 
alization and loss to both pharmacist and jobber. Uniformity of 
prices is, perhaps, more than can be expected. We would rather 
see the policy of producing and exploiting in the hands of the 
manufacturer, stocking and distributing in the hands of the 
jobber, with a fixed discount to the wholesaler and another dis- 
count to the retailer and consumer, all parties to observe the 
schedule fixed. 

“ Trusting that we have fully answered your question, we re- 
main, 

“LyMAn E iE, Druc Co., 
72 dstiels 

When wholesalers dictated to manufacturing pharmacists how 
they should manage their business, manufacturers politely sug- 
gested to them that they had better look after their own affairs. 
As a reward for such wholesome advice many jobbers retaliated 
by substitution, and by boycotting the goods of any objecting 
manufacturer. For a nine days’ wonder Mr. Eliel voluntarily 
tells some truths out of school, and it is about time that someone 
was frank enough to assign genuine facts; but he failed to tell the 
whole truth when he states, “‘ This, we believe,” speaking of sub- 
stituting, “has been the result of necessity and in retaliation for 
the acts of the manufacturing pharmacist.” Such statement to 
my knowledge is not the truth; the wholesaler was the original 
“Simon Pure ” transgressor: he substituted years ago when there 
was no necessity for it, and he substitutes now because he has ac- 
quired the habit of it and cannot help it—it has become “ bug 


nature ” with him, while the manufacturing pharmacist has simply 


followed the written law of self-protection in behalf of his inter- 
ests by cultivating the trade of the retailer direct, and this policy 
will continue until the substituting wholesaler amends the error 
of his dishonorable ways. 

This protective principle is easily accounted for; in some na- 
tions the practice of pharmacy is restricted exclusively to quali- 
fied practitioners through legal enactments, even where free com- 
mercial intercourse is the policy, as in Great Britain; the jobber 
is willing to promote the interests of his customer with the 
severity of a family tie to such an extent that they will not retail 
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goods in their establishments to the public, and that should be the 
course pursued in justice to the interests of the retailer in our own 
country. 

It is gratifying to know that we have a small minority of 
wholesalers in the United States and manufacturers who remain 
true as steel to their patrons, and such allegiance on their part 
often means a loss of business to them by their unwillingness to 
solicit or encourage sales to cutters and to commercial octopuses 
in alien branches of trade, yet it is discouraging to them, particu- 
larly when retailers in their localities patronize firms that are only 
too anxious to serve their enemies in trade. 


THE SIN OF SUBSTITUTION. 


[Extract from the address of President Fennel, of the Ohio 
Pharmaceutical Association. ] 

“ Another sin heaped upon pharmacy is the one of substitution. 
There is undoubted evidence that the practice does exist among 
a certain class of druggists, and naturally, leaves the stigma upon 
the profession in general. This practice of dispensing another 
article than that called for cannot be too severely condemned— 
there is no excuse for it and it is never justifiable. This very 
practice has given rise to the cutting evil, which has brought about 
a state of affairs unequaled in any mercantile calling. The ques- 
tion of cutting prices enters into every mercantile transaction 
owing to the great fight for existence, and to a certain extent 
druggists must come under the same influences that control every 
industry. But the cutting evil, as it exists to-day among drug- 
gists, is not the result of true competition as found in other 
mercantile transactions, but a pretense to cover the unmercantile 
transaction, ‘ Substitution.’ Statistics will show that wherever 
the practice has been one of legitimate cutting in prices, it has 
proven an extremely pound-foolish and penny-wise system ; while, 
under the guise of cutting, substitution has produced a well-filled 
purse, branded with dishonesty, and has thrown disgrace upon 
the calling.” 


WHAT OUR CANADIAN CONFRERES THINK OF SUBSTITUTION. 


Mr. Joseph Contant, the President of the Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation of the Province of Quebec, at the annual meeting, June 
1, 1895, diplomatically said: 

“T would have wished to say something about ‘ Substitution,’ 
but I know that no pharmacist worthy of the name is guilty of 
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this fault, by which he could lose his good reputation and by which 
public confidence which he has till now enjoyed would be de- 
stroyed, so I will not say anything about it.” 


DANGEROUS AND INNOCENT SUBSTITUTION. 


The complications in our trade interests are, by a unanimous 
verdict of the aggrieved, laid at the doors of substitution. — You 
have heard what the practicing pharmacist has written in his ad- 
dress; you have heard what the manufacturer has said; you know 
what the nostrum vender announces to the world; and you will 
soon hear what the physician publishes, whether exaggerated or 
not, on this popular theme. 

I do not propose to defend substitution; I believe we are all 
agreed as to its cause and effect; but I have convictions as to its 
necessities in emergencies. There are two arguments possess- 
ing merit; one from a professional, and the other from a 
mercantile aspect. The professional plea is necessity: a special 
preparation is requested by the physician either personally or by 
prescription; such brand is not stocked, or it has been placed on 
the order list; the case is an urgent one, and the druggist dis- 
covers that he has a similar article in stock prepared by a reputable 
firm of manufacturing pharmacists, and suggests the same as be- 
ing a remedy that will insure equally effective results—a common 
practice now-a-days. It is Hobson’s choice with the physician, 
if present; but, in his absence, the pharmacist assumes the respon- 
sibility and furnishes what he has in stock; now that is a case of 
permissible substitution, provided such an article cannot be ob- 
tained of a neighboring pharmacist, and yet the physician might 
demur ; that is what I would define as an emergency substitution, 
provided the article was unimportant from a physiological stand- 
point, and could not be obtained from a neighboring pharmacist; 
but substitution can hardly be justified in toxicological mixtures, 
and in this fact lies the danger to both professions; for the con- 
stituents of the preparations, although similar in name, may differ 
in therapeutic action, in solubility, and in posology. 

The commercial argument interests us to a greater extent in a 
different direction. In these days when manufacturing phar- 
macists are posing as the promoters of new remedies, inventors 
of new therapeutic combinations, and usurping the functions of 
post-graduate professors, they have through their enterprise 
created entirely new lines of preparations to such an extent that 


in future our pharmacopceal committee will no longer be neces-_ 


sary; their occupation will evaporate; printers will weep, paper- 
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makers grumble, wrangles among our professors disappear, our 
colleges will be filled with a corporal’s guard of students, and we 
may well rouse ottr dormant gtay matter and say: Where is phar- 
macy drifting ? 

These establishments have made a universal impression on the 


_ pharmacy of all nations, and they are multiplying faster than the 


rabbits in Australia; in addition to this powerful element we 
must add wholesale druggists, who for their better security also 
become manufacturing pharmacists; and, before another decade, 
if this annex in pharmacy is not discontinued and the pharmacist 
is not permitted to make his own preparations, every practicing 
pharmacist will be compelled to build a warehouse to store new 
lines in connection with his modest pharmacy; and this departure 
will require capital enough to establish a bank. If he can raise 
money enough to transact such a business on the scale required 
to be successful, my advice to him is to engage in any other oc- 
cupation than that of a dispensing druggist, as he will be more 
prosperous, be able to become better acquainted with his family, 
will enjoy some of the amenities of life, can abandon an existence 
of commercial servitude, and need not become a willing slave to 
the responsibilities of his profession, by engaging himself to an- 
swer the beck and call of the public at all hours of the night at a 
compensation of ten cents on the dollar. 

Now we come to the lacteal juice in the cocoanut,—why drug- 
gists are compelled through necessity to substitute. Most of them 
are not capitalists, their means are limited, and to that extent they 
make their purchases. Many articles of daily utility are made by 
twenty or more firms; each genial and verbose representative of 
these rival concerns, understanding the weakness of the average 
physician, assures him that his firm is the best exponent of high 
art in modern pharmacy; in fact, many a physician has been led 
to prescribe an inferior remedy through the extravagant preten- 
sions made for it; there are scores of such preparations prescribed 
in every city and hamlet in our country. 

Now is it possible for the average druggist to carry twenty 
lines in the same category of manufactures? It is simply impos- 
sible, and right here I will come to the rescue of wholesale drug- 
gists when they practice substitution; it is no more possible for 
them to keep up these lines than it is for the retailer to keep twenty 
different makes of the same formula—here is where substitution 
gets in its deadly work. A.’s brand may be required on a recipe— 
the retailers may have E.’s or L.’s same formula, in it goes; it 
happens to be a pharmacopceal combination—the physician learns 
of it—he objects because he prefers sugar-coated to licorice-coated 
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or plain pills; the manufacturer learns of it and he favors the 
druggist with a lecture on Ethics, the druggist consoles himself 
by “knowing his business ;” he would be better satisfied if he 
prepared the article himself, but he has no time, at least he states 
so, and he can buy the preparation so much more cheaply from the 
manufacturing pharmacist. This illustration still comes under 
the title of Emergency Substitution, and involves hundreds of 
pharmaceutical combinations. 

Dangerous and unjustifiable substitution should never be coun- 
tenanced where the equivalents are unknown; there are scores of 
excellent pharmaceutical preparations, compounded by educated 
pharmacists and physicians, which have won a reputation as 
specifics and which are prescribed on their merits; we have no 
right, moral or professional, to dispense in a prescription any 
other than the genuine preparation; we are often prevailed upon 
by some manufacturer’s glib salesman to purchase some prepara- 
tion purporting to be the same as the genuine, but such claim is 
undoubtedly fraudulent and we cannot afford to assume the risk. 
We step on dangerous ground when we lend ourselves to such 
practices, and legal entanglements may follow, an exposition of 
which would lower the tone of pharmacy. 


AN HONOR TO MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS. 


Weare often prone to unjustly criticise our fellows among man- 
ufacturing pharmacists; we should feel proud of their splendid 
achievements. They have developed more for progressive phar- 
macy than all our colleges combined. Where would pharmacy 
have been twenty-five years ago had it not been for Parrish, 
Squibb, Proctor, Ellis, Milhau, Delluc, Caswell, Hegeman, and 
many other honored names, most of whom made manufacturing 
for the medical profession a specialty? This roster, in our times, 
could be enriched by names that have given American pharmacy 


a universal and imperishable fame. Standardization owes its 


great progress to members of our profession engaged in manu- 
facturing pharmaceutical specialties. The medical fraternity 
have contributed little or nothing in this department of chemistry. 


PROFESSIONAL USURPATION BY NOSTRUM VENDERS. 


The usurpation of the prerogatives of the physician and phar- 
macist is creating consternation in both professions; as a matter 
of fact proprietors of advertised medicines, nostrum venders, and 
makers of non-secret preparations are practicing medicine without 
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diplomas, some of whom with unparalleled effrontery are im- 
peaching the skill of the physician, and are placing their com- 
pounds far above*modern scientific therapeutics. 

All attempts to silence through legislation an irresponsible class 


_ of these fakirs have thus far failed; the causes are obvious ; two 


elements in the body politic “ know their business ;” annually, or 
biennially, corrupt politicians frame a beneficent bill for the pre- 
vention and suppression of quackery, apparently drafted in the 
interest of the public welfare, compelling the owners of advertised 
medicines that cure “all ills that flesh is heir to” to divulge their 
formulas, to have them analyzed, and to print them on labels 
affixed to their packages; many other bills having the same object 
in view are termed in political parlance “a strike,” which freely 
translated means revenue for scheming legislators; funds are 
freely contributed by interested parties or corporations to quash 
such bills. The quack defrauds the public by monstrous claims; 
conscienceless representatives of the people rob the quacks. Both 
contracting parties are satisfied— legislators are bribed—quackery 
continues—and the public are victimized in the conspiracy. 

These unscrupulous humanitarians are responsible for precipi- 
tating our commercial war and collateral evils, and have the ques- 
tionable honor of encouraging cut prices and also of being the 
authors of substitution in proprietary medicines. As a reward 
for their deception, like the eagle described by A¥%schylus, they 
have been pierced with their own arrows; they have become so 
arrogant and powerful that they can muzzle the press of the 
United States, for scarcely a newspaper in the land will undertake 
to publish an article condemning quackery. Publishers are sub- 
sidized through their audacious and extravagant advertising 
which brings rich spoils into the coffers; they wield an influence 
that is not to be underestimated with the press and in legislation; 
we have often encountered it in our struggles for honest practice 
and protective laws. The same criticism can be fairly made 
against several over-enterprising Pharmaceutical, Medical, and 
Pharmo-Price current journals. If a firm refuses to patronize 
them liberally, they will publish insinuations, fabrications, and 
libelous statements, reflecting on the business policy or prepara- 
tions made by an unblackmailable firm. 

With a few conspicuous and rare exceptions, manufacturers of 
patent medicines buy the poorest quality of drugs and medicines 
obtainable; and when they add new preparations to their list 
(usually furnished by manufacturing pharmacists, who place the 
art of pharmacy and science at the disposal of these quacks) , they 
invariably want the lowest grade of goods at the cheapest price— 
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that has been my personal experience with these adventuresome 
nabobs, but when I read their advertisements, being fully aware 
of the composition of the advertised article, I am simply astounded 
at their sublime brazenness. ral 

Many of these nostrums and advertised tonics are nothing more 
nor less than inferior synthetic liquor masquerading under a 
medicinal label, prepared for market for the purpose of circum- 
venting prohibitory or local option liquor laws. a 

The prolix and cunning advertisement writers in their literary 
bureaus will make U. S. P. Compound Cathartic Pill or some 
equally commonplace prescription do wonders; with the pen they 
will make them cure Tuberculosis, Locomotor Ataxia, Nephritis, 
Chronic Endocarditis, Laryngitis, Calculi, Cirrhosis, Carcinoma, 
Paresis, and even grow a new femur, patella, and fibula. With all 
our practical intelligence we are the most easily humbugged and 
most gullible people on earth. ‘The lectures delivered by the In- 
dian medicine man of Caucasian descent for the Rinkapoo Indian 
Remedies, or by Professor Gall for his Stomach Rejuvenator, will 
hold audiences entranced and promote a successful business, 
whilst the educated physician is starving for want of patients. 
These adventurers should be prosecuted by our State and local 
Medical Boards for practicing medicine without a diploma. 

Thus we must admit that the physician has grievances and has 
arguments with which to fortify his position when accused of 
dispensing on a free basis. Carefully inspect a catalogue of pro- 
prietary medicines and nostrums containing some two thousand 
preparations, and on investigation you will learn to your amaze- 
ment that not over 1o per cent. of all the medicines quoted are pre- 
pared by pharmacists. 

On this subject Mr. Contant corroborates my convictions. He 
states in his annual address, previously quoted from, that “Patent 
medicines are a curse to the physician, the pharmacist, and the 
public. They are an unjust and direct opposition to the physician — 
by preventing the sick from obtaining proper advice; they deprive 
the pharmacist of the sale of his own preparations, and force him _ 
to keep in stock a large number of preparations which have only _ 
a limited sale ; and they are injurious to the public which, allowing 
itself to be cajoled by the certificates of cure which are the com- 
plement of the advertisements, purchases the famous remedy 
which often does more injury than good. 

wie should have in this country, as in most European coun- 
tries, a commission composed of physicians and pharmacists. All 
ends a ate or copyrights for medicinal preparations 

itted to this committee, with the formula, and after 
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examination a report should be made to the government recom- 


mending or rejecting the demand. This would diminish the num- 
ber of patent medicines, and the public would know that those 
the sale of which was allowed would be of a superior quality and 


incontestable value.” 


IS COMPROMISE A POSSIBILITY? 


Advertised medicinal preparations have been the “ bone of con-— 
tention” for several years; we can now safely predict that their 
general sale (in another generation) will pass slowly into his- 
tory. 

Has the time passed for a compromise with the patent medicine 


man? I believe it has. Wherever advanced pharmacy is prac- 


ticed, the advertised medicine as a staple article must go! In 
large centers of population pharmacists will practice Ultra Phar- 
macy as much as possible, will prepare emergency household 
remedies under their own labels, and will sell as few advertised 
medicines as possible. In the smaller communities and country 
stores, so-called patent medicines and non-secret preparations will 
flourish like a green bay tree until that stratum of society be- 
comes wise enough to call in the physician and let him do the pre- 
scribing with benefit to themselves, physically and financially. 
Prejudice is often deeply rooted; intelligence and*results are the 
great instructors in the march of modern progress. 


COUNTER PRESCRIBING. 


In regard to the accusation of counter prescribing by druggists 
I prefer to submit you an extract from an address on this subject, 
delivered by President Martin of the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference in 1894: 

“ Chemists’ prescribing is quite as loudly complained of by the 
doctors, and when I read some of the letters and comments which 
appear in the medical journals, I am almost tempted to fear that 
for once medicine is thinking more of its share of the pecuniary 
reward than caring for suffering humanity. There is, however, 
I am sorry to say, a great deal too much prescribing by chemists, 
and some of it is a most reprehensible kind. I know a case where 
a chemist treated a man suffering from rodent ulcer of the face 


for two years, all the time buoying the man up with the hope that 


it was getting better and that he would cure it, until the face 
was so bad, and the ulcer had spread to such an extent, that when 
it came under the notice of the surgeon nothing could be done for 
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the patient. If that chemist had met the man upon the highway, 
and robbed him, he would have been liable to imprisonment, but 
having got the man into his shop he not only robbed him of his 
money, but he rendered it impossible for the man ever to again be 
restored to health. For the dishonor which such men bring upon 
pharmacy, and for the irreparable injury which they inflict upon 
suffering humanity, I should like to give them several years of 
penal servitude. But there are innumerable small accidents, and 
little ailments to which humanity is liable, which quite legitimately 
come within the province of pharmacy to treat, and the pharma- 
cist, if he is wise, is a much safer man to treat these than the 
clergy and the laity, who are ever ready to prescribe for each other 
upon any and all occasions. The best and wisest exponents of 
medicine admit this right on the part of pharmacy and welcome - 
the service which is rendered by it to sufferers. Pharmacy may 
make some mistakes, but I know it frequently sends patients to 
medicine long before they or their friends would think seriously 
enough of the case to do so. 

“There should be no rivalries or jealousies between medicine 
and pharmacy, and the better qualified each of these may be to 
exercise its own share of the duties developing upon both, the 
poe will each of them respect the rights and the work of the 
other. 

“One word on the principle upon which remuneration should 
be based. ‘This is a question of the utmost importance to the 
English public, as well as to the pharmacists. John Ruskin says, 
‘You do not pay judges large salaries because the same amount of 
work could not be purchased for a smaller sum, but that you may 
give them enough to render them superior to the temptation of 
selling justice.’ We cannot err in applying this principle to phar- 
macy, and deciding that the dispensing chemist must be paid at a 
rate of remuneration which will enable him to get his living 
honestly and openly, and render him superior to the temptation 
to increase his profit and his income-by tampering, in ever so 
small a degree, with the quality of the drugs he uses, and with the 
health and maybe the lives of our dear ones and of men important 
to the community. His remuneration should also enable him to 
devote sufficient time and care to every detail of his responsible 
work, and eliminate a very real source of danger, which is un- 
avoidable if the haste and bustle of trade methods are adopted by 
pharmacy.” 

His judgment is based on a more advanced state of pharmacy, 
since our British confréres have been practicing Ultra Pharmacy 
for many years. 
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The consideration of 
ULTRA PHARMACY 


_ is premature in this country, although there are isolated instances 
of its practice-in our very large cities; we may be driven in the 
future to a choice in our practice, similar to that in Great Britain, 
where druggists are divided in two classes, namely, chemist and 
druggist, who transact a general business on a parallel with our 
practice of pharmacy, and the pharmaceutical chemist, who re- 
quires a higher qualification and who professes to serve only the 
physician and make a specialty of prescriptions. 


PHYSICIANS’ INDORSEMENTS. 


The British physician is interested in the transpiring evolution 
between Medicine and Pharmacy, and is in evidence on the subject 
of our present craze. Dr. Woodhouse in the London Pharma- 
ceutical Journal writes: 

“It is evident that there is much in the ethical aspects of the 
pharmacy of to-day that concerns medical men and has important 
bearings on the practice of medicine. Pharmacy is undergoing 
considerable change, but in the midst of the healthy development 
there is a growth which, in excessive production and the tendency 
to invade all surrounding interests, is verily of the nature of a 
cancer. It is destroying the professional spirit in pharmacy. By 
means savoring of chicanery and advertisements emulating, in a 
refined manner, the example of quacks, it is deceiving the public, 
and it has the effrontery to solicit the aid of medical men, by ask- 
ing them to be the tooting agents for its goods.” 


PHYSICIANS PRACTICING PHARMACY. 


We now come to the greatest surprise in modern times that the 
practice of pharmacy has ever experienced in the annals of this 
country. In our large centers of population, enterprising manu- 
facturing pharmacists, regardless of trade relations or ethics, are 
furnishing practicing physicians with ready-made medicines at or 
near lowest trade discounts, which are furnished to patients free 
of charge. We may now fairly propound the query: Where is 
the practice of medicine drifting? 

Were such an innovation confined to isolated instances in large 
communities, the complaint would be too trivial for serious con- 
templation; but, fellow members, it is becoming general; such 
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complications augment themselves by neglect and accumulate mo- 
mentum. I have had my attention drawn to physicians’ cards, 
which have printed, below their address, ‘ Medicine furnished 
gratis.” Are you prepared for this new departure? If this con- 
tagious practice spreads itself over the nation, what will become ; 
of pharmacy? Shall we view two distinct forces (mercantile and 
professional) immolating our trade interests and chosen life work, 
without remonstrance or justifiable antagonism ? 

The editor of a pretentious medical journal has attached such 
importance to the queries suggested to this section, that he has re- 
produced them verbatim in his publication, and after some sar- 
castic allusions to the chairman, writes editorially: 

“We think the pharmaceutical profession are indeed in a bad 
way if such topics have to be written about and discussed, and we 
might as well say now as any other time, that the doctor of the 
future will in all probability furnish his own medicines direct, be- 
cause he has been driven to it by the sophistication, substitution, 
counter prescribing, adulteration, and extortion of the retail drug- 
gist. There is no mistake about it, the druggist might just as well 
look the matter fairly in the face, for this ts surely the end, and 
is not far off.” 

This criticism cannot represent self-respecting medical practi- 
tioners, but these views nevertheless foreshadow the trend of the 
times ; over-competition among physicians is the cause of the un- 
natural change. Answering his charges, personally, I denounce 
his statements as a libel on pharmacy. 

Objection will never be made by our profession to supplying 
physicians, through legitimate channels, in inaccessible locations 
or sections of our country, where it would be impossible for a 
licensed pharmacist to gain a livelihood; but when a complete 
pharmaceutical armamentarium is furnished in communities 
where from one to a hundred graduates of pharmacy are strug- 
gling for an existence, who have provided themselves with ma- 
terials for the physicians’ accommodation and necessities, then we 
must “draw the line” and come to an understanding for the 
preservation of our mutual interests. 

Should Allopathic physicians persist in following the methods 
of their Homeopathic brethren, we have our remedy ; another year 
added to our college curriculum would finish our education 
solidly for the professions of medicine and pharmacy; we could 
then favor our medical friends with an answer to the printed card 
previously mentioned, and have it read: “ Medical Advice Free; 
we charge only for the Medicine.” “ What is sauce for the goose — 
is sauce for the gander.” 
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_ If we were forced into this position, provided with facts, I be- 
lieve every State government would amend our college charters to 
include a full medical course, making it a four years’ course, the 
same as it is in our most advanced medical colleges. We could 
easily complete this course, and be better prepared than the aver- 
age physician on account of our previous practical training as 
pharmacists. 

These reflections might lead to the assumption that we should 
spontaneously buckle on our armor, and declare war against the 
medical fraternity. Not so; let us call for an armistice. The 
interests of the physician and pharmacist are identical. We can 

ill afford to antagonize each other and should strive to overcome 
our prejudices by peacefully adjusting our complications by joint 
conferences, secure mutual respect, harmony, and contentment. 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


Is a modern creation; it originated abroad. In Great Britain 
it trades under the classification of co-operative stores, which are 
chartered as stock companies, and subscribers only are entitled to 
make purchases, though I am informed that the public are soli- 
cited through complimentary invitations. The policy of these 
stores is ostensibly to furnish all materials and wares, from a 
needle to an anchor, at cost, plus the expense of transacting busi- 
ness; and when profits show a surplus, a dividend is declared for 
the benefit of the stockholders. Proprietary medicines are 
stocked and prescriptions are dispensed when compounded by a 
licentiate of pharmacy. Druggists and chemists are harassed by 
these establishments in the same manner as we are; if our 
brethren in Great Britain were organized they could dictate terms 
to manufacturers, but they lack unity; in France they are re- 
stricted from practicing pharmacy by Trade-Separation Acts. 

As prognosticated in 1882, our Department Stores are now 
offering household medicines and drugs under their own labels 
and trade-marks. These “ grab-all” bazaars, if unmolested in 
their wild career, will send out skirmishers into every drug store 
and auction salesroom to buy up inert drugs and antiquated nos- 
trums (the demand for which has subsided), and will offer in job 
lots Sarsaparilla, Liniments, Salves, Plasters, Pills, and Hair Re- 
storers at bargain counter prices. As our pharmacy laws are now 
interpreted, through the elasticity secured them by statesmen, any 
livery stable, crockery store, cobbler or butcher shop can add a 
drug department annex to their establishment, provided a licenti- 
ate of pharmacy presides over its business. 
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Mr. Lascar recently made an analytical examination of several 
family medicines purchased at Department Stores, furnished them 
by manufacturers of non-secret remedies. We were not aston- 
ished to learn that adulterated medicines were sold under their 
own labels, at prices defying the competition of the pharmacist; 
further exposures will provide us with unanswerable arguments 
why the public should avert a common danger ; vigilance on the 
part of our State Committees on Adulterations will compel Legis- 
latures to amend our Pharmacy Laws; and our representatives 
will finally appreciate and confirm our just claim to a separation 
of the practice of pharmacy from trade trickery; thus far, when 
pleading for further amendments, we have always been defeated 
by the agents of Department Stores ; inferentially through bribery. 

Several years ago a distinguished constitutional lawyer—a 
member of Congress for many years and a prominent candidate 
for the Cabinet position of Attorney General—to whom I detailed 
our grievances and particularized the methods of the Department 
Store, gave me as his opinion that we might demand a national 
law under the Inter-State Commerce Act; this would be the right 
procedure on the protective plea that those adulterated medicines 
were being distributed in different States, and that it was in the 
interest of the public welfare of those States to prevent the sale of 
inferior drugs and adulterated preparations. 


ALCOHOL. 


The discussion of the question of free alcohol in medicines and 
the arts is of paramount concern to the drug trade; yet, in the ab- 
sence of proper regulations and the appropriation of funds with 
which to conduct this special service, it would be useless to give 
the subject serious consideration at present, though we may very 
properly pass resolutions defining our attitude regarding its effect 
on the drug trade as a whole, but not concerning any special 
branch of its interests. 


From an impartial and judicial standpoint I cannot but consider 


the law discriminating in its effect, and particularly obnoxious to 
the professional and trade interests of pharmacists, tending with 
great directness to force the pharmacist into the ranks of de facto 
tradesmen; every druggist is held morally responsible for the 
quality of his preparations, which would be impossible if manu- 
facturers alone could take advantage of the law as it now stands 
on the statutes; the galenicals would be furnished at a much 
lower cost, and the druggist’s occupation would soon pass into 
history as that of a manufacturer so that he would inductively be 
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unentitled to any State protection, and this would openly invite 
tradesmen to become pharmacists; groups could be formed by 
wards in large cities at a small outlay to secure each druggist the 
rebate, but from my examination of its advantages and injurious 
results I would, as a practicing pharmacist, decide against free 
alcohol in medicines. Therefore, I most heartily indorse the 
sentiments of our Chicago brethren when they state, “ That the 
safety of the retail drug trade is in the unconditional repeal of the 
present law on free Alcohol in Medicines.” 

So far as the cry of cheap medicines for the people is con- 
sidered, it is a delusion and a snare—the clap-trap of demagogues 
—and is one of those quadrennial humbugs perpetrated on unsus- 
pecting voters. Free alcohol would be of inestimable benefit to 
wholesale liquor compounders, saloon keepers, pharmaceutical 
“sample rooms,” and so-called “health lift” buffets. Its trivial 
cost in a prescription would make but a slight difference in price, 
yet the proprietary medicine man would give another banquet to 
celebrate his unalloyed joy at such a windfall, for the price of his 
preparations would remain unaltered. 

While I clearly see the weaknesses that slumber in the bill, I 
also perceive some strength. It would give our great chemists a 
favorable chance for the trade of the world, and would add a new 
column to our vast exports, besides warming the hearts of corn, 
wheat, and potato farmers. You must remember that Great Brit- 
ain and Germany have encouraged their manufacturers to extend 
their operations into foreign markets by giving them free alcohol 
for export. 

Free alcohol employed as a constituent in preparations for ex- 
port and the arts would endanger no home industry or interest, 
the rebate would undoubtedly be considered in the price made in 
order to secure foreign business; consequently the manufacturer 
would receive merely a reasonable profit, the same as enjoyed by 
his foreign competitor. 

Lastly, we need revenue, and the tax on alcohol as at present 
regulated is easily collected by the government at low tempera- 


ture rates. 


RELATION OF THE PHARMACIST TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘The responsibility of the pharmacist as comprehended by the 
public is published in truthful simplicity by a layman in the Cin- 
cinnati Journal Messenger, and worthy of reproduction, it reads 
as follows: 
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“aS THE PUBLIC VIEW US—THE RETAILERS RESPONSIBLE. 


“ Some of the druggists who have been caught selling adulter- 
ated goods are very bitter on the Food Commissioner of Oho. 
They say they cannot stop to analyze everything they sell; that 
they purchase their goods in good faith and sell them as they buy 
them. But if the druggist cannot distinguish adulteration, how 
is the inexperienced consumer to do so? And why does not the 
druggist buy of a manufacturer who will guarantee the goods to 
be pure? or, if fined, why not prosecute the manufacturer who 
sells? There is probably no difficulty in purchasing pure goods 
if the retailer really desires to do so. He buys adulterated goods 
because he gets them more cheaply. The public must look to the 
retailer. It is his business to know that his goods are pure, and 
he must be held responsible for their quality. It is for him to deal 
with the jobber or manufacturer.” 


THE DUTY OF OUR EMPLOYEES. 


The continuous reduction of incomes in cutting localities has 
had its effect on wages; as a sequence, our licensed drug clerks 
receive the lowest compensation paid by any profession; with an 
improvement in ‘trade interests employers will be encouraged to 
favor them with increased salaries; our interests are their inter- 
ests and they should enlist in our ranks and assist us in putting 
our opponents into their legitimate spheres. 


MODERN PROTECTIVE PLANS. 


The Universal Trade Association of Detroit, while I know little 
of its antecedents, may be managed and promoted by men gov- 
erned by honorable motives; no one can wish them success with 
greater sincerity than I, but its future is, in my opinion, extremely 
doubtful, on the ground that the plan is impracticable; yet they 
can do a great service in the work of organization if the sub- 
scriber has faith in it. 

Retailers are over-anxious to secure relief, and at the present 
time will give their adherence to any plan that offers hope. Those 
who do not join the Association will be fashionable and exercise 
the privilege of underselling prices, thus giving them an undue 


advantage over members of the U. T. A., yet we must not disre- 


gard the fact that the most impartial critics have no confidence in 
an overwhelming majority of manufacturers of advertised medi- 


cines that acquiesce in any plan and violate their contracts ad 
libitum. 
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It is absurd to expect 75 per cent. of a total to succeed in any 
cause. Less than 5 per cent. will defeat any plan. In large cities 
we must organize 95 per cent. of a whole; this proportion will 
compel 5 per cent. or less to listen attentively to any reasonable de- 
mand, especially if the 95 per cent. carry into execution their 
‘mutual moral obligations. 

The Grocers’ Protective Plan, recently indorsed by the Pro- 
prietary Medicine Committee of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, with its penalty attachments, may be a source 
of protection to the wholesaler, but as usual the retailer is ignored 
in the plan. My judgment is and has always been and always will 
be that any plan to be successful must have as a pivotal considera- 
tion the absolute protection of the retailer based on thorough or- 
ganization. In so far as any protection is to be secured from the 
manufacturers of so-called patent medicines, Mr. Kline in the 
conference stated: 

“Tt will be observed that this plan (referring to the Grocers’ 

~ Plan) does away with cut-off lists. The committee confess the 

fact that the present system calling for refusal of orders by pro- 

i _ prietors from parties found to violate agreements ts practically 
inoperative and cannot be maintained.” 

So much for modern protective plans. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


It was my intention to offer resolutions on the following perti- 
nent subjects: 

“The Relations of the Wholesaler and Retailer.” 

““On Proprietary Medicines, Nostrums, and Non-Secret Prep- 
arations.” 

“Local, County, and State Organizations.” 

“The Adjustment of Professional and Commercial Relations 
between Physician and Pharmacist.” 

“ Conference Committee to meet with Local, County, and State 
Medical Societies.” 

“Organization of State Committees on Trades Interests into a 

National Committee connected with this Section.” 

“Department Stores and Adulterated Medicines.” 

“ State Legislation to restrict Pharmacy exclusively to Gradu- 
ates and Licentiates of Pharmacy.” : 

And “On substitution.” ; 

The gravity of the situation and the national importance of 
these vital topics impel me to recommend you to appoint a special 
conference committee on resolutions, consisting of nine active 
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members, representing important sections of the country, to draft 
these or other appropriate resolutions and submit them at a sub- 
sequent session for approval. ; 

I furthermore recommend the following committees in order to 
render more valuable the possibilities of this section: A commit- 
tee on local, county, and State organization to report annually the 


progress made by the several States; one on proprietary medicines | 


to favor us with a report of the condition of this distracting 
traffic; one on States Trade Interests to give us a consensus of 
their judgment on national affairs by State reports condensed into 
a general report ; a committee on “ Pharmaceutical Preparations,” 
and a nominating committee to be composed of one member from 
each State present at the annual meeting to elect a chairman, sec- 
retary, and an executive committee. 


EPITOME. 


Epitomizing the situation, implicating as it does every branch of 
our professional and mercantile transactions, I have reviewed 
these grievances and abuses for the purpose of arriving at their 
collective effect ; we are surrounded by progressive evils which no 
one can deny, that by further evolution will have the destructive 
grip of an octopus on our varied interests; out of this labyrinth 
we must extricate ourselves from an impending crisis. 

We do not advocate dismemberment, chaos, or retaliation; if we 
err in our remedies let us embrace optimistic, rather than pessi- 
. mistic resolutions ; but, in order to secure a well-defined recogni- 
tion of our professional and mercantile rights and the emancipa- 
tion of our brethren in the rebellious centers, we must act in the 
most aggressive manner, and with an unyielding loyalty, in de- 
fending our mutual interests. 

How can we, at present, regain harmony and prosperity without 
suggesting radical measures? 


FIRST—SETTLE THE QUESTION OF SUBSTITUTION. 


This is, as already stated, a casuistical question; it is also the 


most important and dangerous question of the day; it is a revolu- 
tionizing factor in our professional and mercantile affairs, since it 
involves the physician, pharmacist, manufacturing chemist and 
pharmacist, wholesale druggist, manufacturer of proprietary 
medicines, so-called patent medicines, and nostrums, as well as the 
public. When we have judicially settled this question—and it 
must be settled, morally or legally—then more than half of our 
battle will be won. 
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SECOND—ORGANIZATION. 


Let us organize in every hamlet, village, town, city, county, and 
State in our Union; and, finally, nationally by States; compact 
union means victory, for every reasonable demand made for more 
stringent pharmacy laws or for more justifiable mercantile protec- 
tion. All for one, one for all, should be our tocsin. Under ag- 
gressive yet conservative national leadership, organized by States, 
we shall, depend upon it, be magnificently prepared for the pro- 
tection of the practice of pharmacy against adulterated drugs and 
medicines, quackery and department stores. 


THIRD—MANUFACTURERS OF PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


Must choose their distributers, or their preparations will be dis- 
criminated against in every city and hamlet in the United States. 
They possess the power to protect their interests if they choose to 
exercise it honorably. 

With the settlement of these three propositions ninety per cent. 
of our evils will pass away. Our relations with the physicians 
can be adjusted by State, county, and local conferences. Whole- 
sale druggists are sometimes over-shrewd, but they understand 
where their interests lie, especially when you act in unison and en- 
force moral penalties; but, fellow-members, the alkaloids of suc- 
cess are organization, loyalty to our fraternity, and honesty in 
our chosen profession; the power in this trinity is crystallized in 
unity. 

TU fone you will pardon me for having introduced personal 
reminiscences. In the past I have been charged with writing and 
delivering inflammatory speeches in defense of our professional, 
legislative, and commercial interests. I do not deny the accusa- 
tion. I often wished I could ignite a similar flame in your minds 
and possessed the gifts of Demosthenes. My convictions of years 
ago you were unprepared for, yet I have never hesitated to nurse 
those embryo conceptions, and clung to them until they matured. 
The consolation remains that by their constant agitation we have 
secured pharmacy laws in nearly every State in our Union, better 
equipped colleges, and we are receiving a higher pharmaceutical 
education. Brave men everywhere have aided in these reforms 
and to-day we can feel justly proud of the work accomplished by 
enthusiasts. 

All great reforms for the general benefit of mankind have had 
zealous, energetic men as champions, who were actuated by pure 
motives; for years they were in a minority before their objects 
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were accomplished. Our first attempt in 1882 was not without its 
lessons and triumphs. There are pharmacists in thousands of vil- 
lages, towns, small cities, and a few large cities to-day successfully 
practicing pharmacy, who have achieved their freedom from dis- 
astrous commercial evils through complete organization and unity, 
and this work is progressing continually outside of the cutting 
centers, which proves that a remunerative basis can be. restored 
by fraternal conferences. Recently a committee on trade interests 
appointed by the Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association visited 
Lexington and settled an acrimonious cut-rate war to the entire 
satisfaction of those engaged in the conflict. Right here allow me 
to congratulate the pharmacists of Illinois and their leaders for 
the splendid triumph obtained by them in restricting pharmacy 
to its legitimate exponents. This event was the result of intelli- 
gent leadership founded on thorough organization. The intro- 
duction of similar methods will succeed in any section of the 
country, but we must first organize. 

Join your Local Association. 

Join your County Organization. 

Join your State Society. 

Join the National Guild. 

The power that rests in complete organization is an irresistible 
force—a bulwark of defense as well as of protection. It is recog- 
nized in every branch of human activity; it has won struggles 
in sociology, science, the professions, in commerce, indeed, in 
every direction that has tended to make life more bearable; even 
the most uncompromisingly stern and unpoetic, hard, matter-of- 
fact individuals are persuaded into associations that are formed 
for their own advancement and benefit. Pessimists believe we are 
living in an age of popular madness and degeneracy, and, conse- 
quently, society must organize itself for self-preservation. A 
high order of intelligence should respond quickly to a common 
danger. 

We do not expect the untutored and lowly to respond with the 
swiftness of a Mercurius in conserving their rights or material 
interests; yet passing events chronicle the fact that they bravely 
rise “en masse,” oppose oppressive conditions, and never cease 
until their agitation is crowned with success—won entirely 
through unity of action and purpose; they act, while we slumber 
and dream over our tribulations. We are not bereft of those 
characteristics which others employ with such vigor and pertin- 
acity ; they are a part of our common inheritance; we are simply 
unsympathetic, too lethargic and insufficiently organized to con- — 
tend for our own advancement, 
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The present emergency is even greater than the previous one of 
1882. I, for one, propose to stand by my convictions and colors 
and fight it out on the old lines of “ no surrender.” We must win 
in this struggle or pharmacy as a profession is doomed or demor- 
alized; the onward path is not strewn with roses, the strife de- 
mands all the cohesive power we possess. To overcome our op- 
ponents in and out of the profession, we must summon into our 
ranks every pharmacist, whether affected or unaffected in his 
trade interests. There must be no hesitation, no wavering, no- 
delay. There 1s no other course to pursue. Let us arouse from 
our stupor, organize our forces into a solid phalanx, and march 
forward to victory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


TWO STRIKES. 


“To the editor of the San Francisco Druggist—Sir: In the 
last issue of your interesting journal I find under the caption 
‘The Denver Meeting,’ a series of questions put by Mr. George 
Seabury which he expects will be answered by members of the 
profession. As I shall not be present at such meeting, and as I 
have the solution of the whole problem flowing from the point of 
my pen, I cannot restrain myself from writing the following, 
hoping you will pardon me for so much presumption in endeavor- 
ing to occupy some of your valuable space; so, here are the ques- 
tions with the answers according to my lights: 

“tt, Where is the practice of pharmacy drifting? 

“Why, to the seventh and last inner chamber of the thirty- 
third section of H : 

“2. To what cause is failure due in attempting to protect our 
mutual trade interests? 

“To the mental strabismus which seems to be characteristic 
of some pharmacists in matters of trade and business, and to the 
want of harmony, union, and energy among them. 

“3. Why do a large number of wholesale druggists supply 
department stores with drugs and medicines, and violate contract 
agreements on rebate goods with manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines ? 

“Oh, sweet innocence! Don’t you know that wholesale drug 
dealers are simply men, neither better nor worse. That among 
them are those of the cloven hoof, in the same proportion that they 
are found in other walks of life? That when in the distant hori- 
zon their avaricious eyes behold a shining North American dollar — 
—well, they must have it, that’s all. 

“4. Under what circumstances is substitution admissible? 

“Tf this query refers. to where a druggist persuades customers 
to buy preparations on which he makes some profit in preference 
to those where he does not, thereby assisting him to keep the wolf 
of hunger from the dear ones at home, then it not only is justi- 
fiable, but the fellow who doesn’t do it lacks nothing to being a 
fully developed john-horse except to get on all fours and bray. 
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“5. Is the protection of the trade interests of the druggists and 
chemists by the manufacturer of proprietary goods a possibility ? 
“So long as druggists continue to suffer from paresis this 
possibility will remain as remote as the possibility of a mosquito 
_producing an itch upon a bull’s tail by pricking his left horn. 

“6. Is general substitution justifiable? 

“ Answered above. 

“7. Is it justifiable to purchase unreliable materials for the 
purpose of increasing profits, thereby injuring the reputation of 
the physician and endangering the patient’s chance of recovery? 

“No. This is as criminal as it is dishonest, and he who is 
guilty of it ought to be made acquainted with the intricacies of 
jute-picking and a zebra suit. 

“8. Are non-secret preparations, in imitation of well-known 
domestic medicines, legitimate products; and is it honest for a 
dealer to allow his name to be printed on the label so as to give an 
unknown compound currency, when he is ignorant of the contents 
of such preparation? 

“Why not? They have a right to ‘stand on parade’ and 
show the beauties of their dress so long as they are not such as 
to actually deceive purchasers. I think it is not honest for a 
dealer to allow his name to appear on labels under the above- 
mentioned circumstances. But it is just as dishonest to say that 
Brayer’s Sarsaparilla or Sorrow’s Emulsion is ‘very good: very 
fine,’ when, as a matter of fact, he knows nothing of their com- 
ponent parts. 

“9. Does not the pharmacist jeopardize his reputation and 
standing by dealing in non-secrets, when he possesses the knowl- 
edge of compounding as good or better formulas? 

“ Again, callow youth, I must say no. The average member 
of the public belongs to the genus equus asinus and doesn’t care 
a fig who puts up the preparation so long as he is satisfied that it 
is not the product of the druggist who sells it. In fact, the dealer 
jeopardizes his reputation when he recommends anything with his 
own name and endorsement thereon, because Mr. Buyer comes to 
the conclusion that behind the recommendation there is a ‘ little 
joker ’ in the shape of bigger profits. 

“to. Does it pay pharmacists to substitute? f 

“Yes, poor unsophisticated laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, it 
does pay to sell goods made by your own drug-saturated fingers 
in lieu of Dr. Rattlebrain’s Syrup Juice. However, if you refer 
to the substitution of ingredients called for by a prescription, I say 
‘No,’ in stentorian tones. A man’s honor is more precious than 
gold, pearls, or diamonds in car-load lots. 
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“ry, Is the claim true, that physicians dispense their own ~ 
medicines on the ground that pharmacists use inferior materials 
in their preparations? ‘ : 

“Why, no, my unfortunate lad. It is simply the pill of greed 
sugared with the ‘claim’ you refer to. If this hybrid breed of 
the syringe fraternity could concoct a plausible excuse they would 
have an undertaking parlor in connection with their office, and, 
egad, methinks they even would issue passes to any point between 
their own future abode and the highest celestial region, according 
to the heft of the purchaser’s pocket-book. 

“12, Where reputable pharmacists discover goods falsely 
labeled and below pharmaceutical standards, is it not their duty 
to expose such dishonesty? 

“Come, come, now! Any sap-headed galoot knows that 
things falsely labeled and things “ below standard’ should be ex- 
posed in tones louder than those of a fog horn. 

“13. Has excessive competition introduced a ‘ cheap era’ into 
the drug trade? 

“T should smile. But, do you sincerely believe that anything 
short of competition would cause tradesmen to voluntarily prune 
off their profits? 

“t4. Why are physicians’ supply establishments making in- 
roads on the business of the pharmacists ? 

“Simply because the physician makes money, and the supply 
houses find their health improving right along. 

“15. What are the chief arguments employed to induce physi- 
cians to supply ready-made medicines to their patients? 

“The main argument is that they have all the necessary appa- 
ratus and facilities, as well as an eminently skilled pharmacist 
specially imported from Germany ; whereas old spiritus round the 
corner—well, they don’t like to say anything against druggists, 
but they don’t mind telling, sub rosa, that they are not ‘in it.’ 
And forthwith the man of science and credulity nods his pon- 
derous head as a token of appreciation for valuable information 
received. 

“16. Whither is the practice of medicine drifting? 

“Tt is fast drifting into the clutches of proprietary medicine 
and specialty makers. M. D.’s are rapidly becoming nothing but 
traveling salesmen for these devil-fish whose tentacles are grab- 
bing all in every direction. 

_ “17. If the future facilitates the art of dispensing by physi- 
cians, what is our remedy? 

“Tt is hoped that the day will surely come when druggists will 
throw from themselves the fetter of lethargy; will band together 
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_ and cause legislation to be had that will place physicians in the 


proper sphere—practicing medicine and not pharmacy. If that 
day does not arrive the pill-roller will go, and he ought, for, verily, 
it would then seem that the tuft of hair on his head draws too 
much sustenance from the layers below to allow a solid idea to 


take root therein. 


“18. Is it not our duty to demand protection from the physi- 
cians and make an effort to fuse our natural relationship by a just 
compromise ? 

“Oh, bosh! We have demanded that so often that physicians 
have come to look down upon us as if we draw the breath of life 
by their grace, and theirs only, instead of God’s. As to ‘ fusing.’ 
no, no, my simple boy. They look upon themselves as standing 
toward us in about the relative position that gold does to brass. 

“19. What argument have we against those who advocate that 
the day has arrived when any person, with open store for the sale 
of merchandise, will have a right to sell his goods to any other per- 
son who comes with money in hand, and demands same, irrespec- 
tive of his calling or profession? 

“ The following recipe would be very effective: 

“ Strych. sulph. grs. XX. 

“ Make two powders. 

“Sig. Give one immediately. If pain has not ceased in six 
hours, give the other. 

“T remain, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“TWO STRIKES. 

“San Francisco, July 28, 1895.” 

The above article, which appeared in the San Francisco Drug- 
gist for August, needs no comment to add to its force. Satire is 
often more powerful than argument and many of the answers 
hit the nail squarely on the head. 


TWO NOTABLE EVENTS. 


The Denver meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association was con- 
spicuous for two great events in the history of the drug trade. 
One was the address of Mr. Geo. J. Seabury, the chairman of the 
Commercial Section of the A. Ph. A.; and the other was the frank 
utterance of President-elect Eliel of the N.W.D. A. The latter 
gentleman voiced the sentiments of Mr. Seabury on organization 
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when he was asked by the president to respond to the delegates 
from pharmacutical associations. 

This characteristic of Mr. Eliel came out most strongly in the 
speech just alluded to, in response to the retail delegations. After 
reminding his hearers that the wholesaler was but the grown-up 
retailer, and that there was not a man in that convention of 
wholesalers who had not been a retailer at some time in his life, 
he said: 

“We know that the retail druggist is surrounded with many 
difficulties, and that the problems of life are becoming more diffi- 
cult for him. And we know that it is quite natural that he should 
appeal to us for help. But there is no truth that he can take to 
himself, and that we can bring home to him more forcibly and 
more clearly and more necessarily than this—learn to help your- 
self. There is no help for the retail druggist UNLESS HE WILL 
HELP HIMSELF. . . When the retailer is organized he can take 
care of the jobber and proprietor; and until he is organized, and 
unless he is organized, his cause is hopeless; and while we may 
sympathize with him, while we may desire to help him—and 
certainly our work and our record will show that we have— 
still the question that confronts us will be impossible of solution 
unless he gets on to that platform of organization. Therefore, I 
would say to him, in all friendliness and all good feeling, that 
there is no use undertaking to come here with any plans or 
schemes, UNLESS HE IS ORGANIZED, and WHEN HE IS ORGANIZED 
HE NEED NOT COME TO US—WE WILL GO TO HIM!” 

Such words burn their way into the dullest brain, and point out 
the path that leads to the salvation of the retail trade in letters of 
fire. No wonder that he who spoke them should be regarded as a 
leader of men! 


HOW TO ORGANIZE. 
&* 
ELABORATE FORM OF LOCAL ASSOCIATION, 


* 


Constitution and Rules of the Original New York Druggists’ 
Union m 1884. 


* 
PREAMBLE. 


PHARMACY is a profession, and in New York City is protected 
by law. There is a legal responsibility attached to its practice. 
In conformity with the law a pharmacist must either be a gradu- 
ate of some recognized college of pharmacy, or pass a satisfactory 
examination before the Board of Pharmacy. For the safety of 
the public, and in the best interests of the physician, he must also 
be registered as competent, before he can legally conduct or 
transact business. 

Within a few years undisguised evils have introduced them- 
selves and have very materially interfered with the legitimate 
operations of the pharmacist. The object of forming this asso- 
ciation is to correct and regulate these evils, the neglect of which 
has diverted the drug trade into irregular channels. When mis- 
takes are committed, when fraudulent, inferior goods, or diluted 
preparations are sold, irresponsible dealers claim exemption on 
the ground that the law does not affect them, but if an injury is 
sustained through a pharmacist’s or druggist’s error, such a one 
is unmercifully pursued, condemned, and held responsible. 

The evils complained of have so reduced the quality of impor- 
tant officinal and therapeutic preparations that, while such a de- 
parture has defeated the object of the local pharmacy laws, it has 
also defeated and antagonized the treatment and skill of the 
physician ; the present condition of affairs has generated distrust, 
which has, for its sole foundation, the desperate practice of offer- 
ing preparations below the cost of production. — Pharmacists are 
entitled to reasonable compensation for conscientious, scientific 
‘labor, and they ask no more. 

We simply demand that every establishment shall dispense reli- 
able articles, so that the public may safely enter either the largest 
or smallest pharmacy in this city, and feel that they are sufficiently 
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protected; by this means the practice of pharmacy will be carried 
on only by those who, by education and legal responsibility, are 
entitled to implicit confidence. 

Recognizing the necessity of uniting for such a purpose, we 
agree to sustain each other with honor, for the protection of our 
profession, and of the public welfare. Wherever there is legal 
liability there must be legal protection. The professions ef medi- 
cine and pharmacy are protected in every civilized nation; there- 
fore, we demand that the pharmacy law shall be strictly and im- 
partially enforced, and if any of its provisions be subject to dis- 
tortion, or ambiguity, it shall be the duty of the Board of Phar- 
macy to strengthen the same by further amendments, or local 
enactments. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


We, the undersigned pharmacists and druggists of New York, 
hereby agree and bind ourselves to adhere in good faith to the 
scale of prices on proprietary medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations which shall be adopted by the New York Druggists’ 
Union, and to insist that the business of selling such articles to 
the consumer belongs to pharmacists and druggists, and to them 
only. 

We agree and bind ourselves not to buy from or sell any goods 
to any house or firm, local or foreign—jobbers or manufacturers 
—which, after having been notified, sells proprietary medicines or 
pharmaceutical preparations to any druggist or pharmacist who 
sells proprietary medicines and pharmaceutical preparations at 
less than the price list of the New York Druggists’ Union. 

And we further agree not to buy any goods from any whole- 
sale druggist who retails proprietary medicines and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations at less than the price list of the New York 
Druggists’ Union. 

We also agree and bind ourselves not to buy any goods of any 
house or firm, local or foreign—jobbers or manufacturers—which 
sells drugs, medicines, proprietary medicines, or pharmaceutical 
preparations—druggists’ sundries excepted—to any dry-goods 
dealer er any other RETAILER not a druggist or pharmaceutist, in 
the city of New York. 

It is hereby understood and agreed that the scale of prices 
adopted by the New York Druggists’ Union shall be compiled 
upon a basis of the prices established by the manufacturers and 
proprietors themselves, whenever this is feasible, at the discre- 
tion of the Union. 
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_ We further agree not to buy any article manufactured by par- 
ties who violate the afore-mentioned scale of rates, or any article 
or articles in the sale of which they are known to be interested; 
and further, that we will do all in our power to discourage and 
. prevent the sale of such articles. 

We, the undersigned, also agree that we will not sell any mer- 
chant, pharmacist, or druggist any article upon the price list of 
the New York Druggists’ Union of which he is known to be cut- 
ting the prices. 

It is further agreed that in case any of the signers of these arti- 
cles of agreement shall violate the scale of prices adopted by the 
New York Druggists’ Union, either directly or indirectly, such 
person shall, upon conviction, forfeit the sum of twenty-five dollars 
($25), payable to the Treasurer of the Union. 


The following is a copy of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the New York Druggists’ Union: 


“ Resolved, That the New York Druggists’ Union will stand 
by and protect the manufacturers of proprietary and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations who agree not to sell their goods to pharma- 
cists and druggists known to undersell the retail price as estab- 
lished by manufacturers. Under this condition we agree to sup- 
port such manufacturers by doing all in our power to further 
their interests, by refusing to sell any imitation of their prepara- 
tions in any shape or form, or so-called non-secret remedies or 
substitute goods; we also agree to notify them promptly of any 
imitation which may be offered in our market; and we further 
agree in our defense to furnish the names of wholesale druggists 
who violate our agreement, and brokers who may sell to, or pur- 
chase for, scalpers and cutters, and to give any other information 
and render any other service to such manufacturers as may tend 
to protect the mutual interest of ourselves and our brother phar- 
macists and recognized druggists throughout the United States.” 


CONSTITUTION AND RULES. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this organization is to fraternally unite the phar- 
macists and druggists of the city for the protection and promo- 
tion of their mutual interests. 
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ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


This organization shall be entitled “ The New York Druggists’ 
Union,” and shall consist of active and honorary members. 


ARTICLE II. 
MEMBERSHIP AND FEES. 


Section 1. Any pharmacist or druggist, chemist or manufac- 
turer, connected with the legitimate drug trade, may become a 
member on receiving a two-thirds vote of those present, and by 
signing the Constitution and Articles of Agreement. 

Sec. 2. Application for membership must be made in writing, 
at the meeting immediately preceding that at which the applicant 
is voted for. 


DUES. 


Sec. 3. Each member shall pay an annual due of one dollar, 
and the annual dues of this Union shall be fixed at one dollar. 

Sec. 4. Pharmacists, chemists, or other scientific men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the interests of our profession or society, 
or who may be nominated by the Executive Committee, may be 
elected honorary members. They are not required to contribute 
to the funds, vote at any meetings, nor shall they be eligible to 
office. 

Sec. 5. Voting for members shall be by ballot, except in the 
case of honorary members, who may be elected viva voce (by ac- 
clamation). 


ARTICLE III. 
OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


SECTION I. The officers of this Union shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The last shall consist of eleven members, 
who shall be elected annually by ballot, at the regular annual 
meeting—a majority only of the members present being neces- 
sary to elect. : 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meetings, and shall — 
call special meetings upon the written request of ten members. 
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Sec. 3. The Vice Presidents shall assist the President, or pre- 
side in his absence, in the order of their election. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings, at- 
tend to all correspondence, read all communications, and preserve 


-all letters, papers, and documents. 


Sec. 5. The Treasurer shall receive all funds and disburse them 
under the direction of the President, keep a faithful account of the 
same, and make a full report at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall meet once in three 
months, or oftener if desirable, upon the call of the Chairman. It 
shall have charge of applications for membership, and the publi- 
cation of such matters as the Union directs. It shall also have 
power to initiate such measures and grant such privileges to 
members as may appear necessary or desirable, from time to 
time, in order to protect legitimate pharmacy against the en- 
croachments of those who seek to injure or overthrow it, and to 
transact all business not otherwise assigned. The Executive 
Committee shall also report all resolutions and decisions agreed 
to by them to the President, who shall countersign such papers 
and transfer them to the Secretary for final action of the Union. 

Src. 7. All officers shall serve until their successors are 
elected and installed. 


ARTICLE IV. 
COMMITTEES. 


At each annual meeting the President shall appoint the fol- 
lowing standing committees, of each of which he shall be, ex- 
officto, a member: 

1. Committee of Trade Interests. 

2. Committee of Legislation. 

3. Committee of Pharmaceutical and Scientific Interests. 

4. Committee of Arbitration. 


DUTIES. 


SECTION 1. The duty of the Committee of Trade Interests shall 
be: First, To prepare a uniform price list of all proprietary arti- 
cles, to be submitted to the Union for adoption. Second, To as- 
sist manufacturers, proprietors, and wholesale druggists to arrest 
any existing demoralized condition of the drug trade, and to con- 
sider all propositions and measures designed to suppress any ruin- 
ous opposition and cutting of profits, and also the selling and 
handling of medicines by tradesmen, and to give attention to 
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such additional matters as may, in their judgment, be within their 
proper province, and report their action to the Union when called 
upon. 

seat 2. It shall be the duty of the Legislative Committee to 
communicate with the New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and others, as may be deemed best, to promote the en- 
actment of a State pharmacy law for the purpose of regulating 
the sale of drugs, poisons, and medicinal preparations, and con- 
fining the handling and sale of such articles exclusively to phar- 
macists and druggists. 

Src. 3. The Committee on Pharmaceutical and Scientific In- 
terests shall offer such suggestions as may tend to enlighten, in- 
struct, and advance the interests of the profession. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Arbitration Committee to 
hear and act upon all complaints against any member of the 
Union, the accused to have the right to select two members of 
the Union to act with the committee, which shall give both sides 
a fair hearing, and decide the case upon its merits. An appeal 
from the committee’s decision may, however, be taken to the 
Union at its next meeting, when a majority vote of those present 
shall finally decide the case. 


ARTICLE V. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 
Special committees may be appointed by the President as oc- 


casion may require, but such committees shall be limited by the 
scope of the resolutions under which they act. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VII. 
TIMES OF MEETING. 


The regular meetings of the “New York Druggists’ Union ” 
shall be held on the second Thursday of each Rone, at half-past 
two o’clock, Pp, M.; the annual meeting, at the same hour on the 
second Tuesday of February. 
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: ARTICLE VIII. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


- Roll call of officers and members. 
. Reading of minutes of previous meeting. 
. Reports of committees. 
. Reading of communications. 
. Admission of members. 
. Debate and action on all matters in consecutive order, as 
presented by the committees. 
7. Unfinished business. 
8. New and miscellaneous business. 
9g. Adjournment. 
Cushing’s Manual shall be the authority of the Union on par- 
liamentary law. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


If any changes or revision of the Constitution and Rules are 
deemed necessary, a special meeting shall be called, so that every 
point may be carefully weighed and debated, and no change shall 
be made except by a vote of two-thirds of those present at the 


meeting so called. 


PRACTICAL AND BUSINESS-LIKE FORM 
One ta : 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


* 


Constitution, By-Laws, and Agreement of the Syracuse 
Druggists’ Association. 


ad 
CONSTITUTION. 


We, the Druggists and Dealers of the City of Syracuse, hereby 
form ourselves into an Association, to be called and known as the 
Syracuse Druggists’ Association. 


ArTICLE I. 


The objects of this Association are: 
1. The encouragement of good fellowship among the druggists 
and dealers of this city and vicinity. 
_2. The discussion of questions for our general good and the 
advancement of our calling. 
3. To establish a scale of prices to which all members shall 
adhere. 
4. To conduct our general business for our mutual benefit and 
the advantage of our members. 


ArTICLE IT. 


SEcTION I. The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee shall consist of three 
members. 

Sec. 2, All the officers shall be elected annually and shall hold 
office for one year, or until their successors are elected. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


SEcTION 1. The President—The President shall preside at the 
meetings, call the members to order, receive all proper motions, 
resolutions, and communications; order the vote on all questions, 
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according to parliamentary usage; and appoint all committees 
not herein expressly provided for. 

Src. 2. The Vice-President—It shall be the duty of the 
Vice-President, in the absence of the President, to preside at the 
_ meetings of the Association. In the absence of the Vice-President, 
a President pro tem. shall be elected. At such meetings the Vice- 
President shall have the same power as the President. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary—The Secretary shall keep the minutes 
of the meetings, note the numbers present, keep a list of the mem- 
bers’ names and addresses, and give them notice of the time and 
place of meeting; notify committees of their appointment, and 
new members of their election, and receive their signatures to the 
constitution and by-laws, in a book provided for that purpose; 
give notice in writing of any change in prices to each member who 
deals in the articles the prices of which have been changed; and, 
at the annual meeting of the Association, deliver a report. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer—tThe Treasurer shall take charge of all 
moneys belonging to the Association, and account for the same; 
collect the dues from the members; and, at the annual meeting of 
the Association, deliver a report. He shall pay no money except 
by an order signed by the President and Secretary. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee.—It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Committee to attend to all matters referred to them and 
relating to the business affairs of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. The Association shall meet annually on the first 
Monday in May to elect its officers, and for such other business as 
may come before it, and at the place designated at the last regular 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. Stated meetings shall be held at least once in three 
months. 

Sec. 3. Special meetings may be called by the President, by one 
or all of the Executive Committee, or at the request of three 
members, time and place to be mentioned in the call. 

Sec. 4. Special meetings may also be called when any member 
of this Association shall have reason to believe that his interests 
are in any way prejudiced by the non-fulfillment, on the part of 
any other member or members, of the agreement as set forth in 
the constitution and by-laws of the Association; he shall make 
known his complaint to a member of the Executive Committee, 
who shall proceed at once to investigate, or cause to be investi- 
gated, such complaint, and, if in his judgment, there is just cause 
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for complaint, he shall call a meeting of the Executive Committee 


within ten days after said complaint is made. 


Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the President, or member of the 
Executive Committee, to state the cause of complaint, and also the 
result of his investigation. Both parties, the aggrieved and the 
accused, shall have the right to make their statements. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall then decide the matter by ballot, voting 
“a cause for fine,” or “ no cause for fine,” a majority of all votes 
cast deciding. Should a cause for fine be found, the deposit with 
the Treasurer shall be forfeited by the party violating his agree- 
ment and the amount shall be used for the benefit of the Associa- 
tion ; and in case of a tie, on account of absence or sickness of any 
member of the Executive Committee, the President shall fill the 
vacanicy. 

ARTICLE V. 


Any five members present at a meeting called in accordance 
with the provisions of Article IV. shall constitute a quorum. 


BY-LAWS. 


ArTICLE I. 


Any firm who deals in patent and proprietary articles, residing 
in the city, may become an active member of this Association by 
signing the agreement, the constitution, and by-laws, and paying 
an initiation fee of two dollars. 


ARTICLE IT, 


Section 1. The quarterly dues of this Association shall be 
fifty cents. 

Sec, 2. Any firm, member of this Association, which shall neg- 
lect the payment of its dues for one year shall be subject to dis- 
missal from the Association, and shall, therefore, forfeit its deposit 
with the Treasurer. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


Section 1. All prices regulated by this Association shall be 
maintained by its members, their employees and associates, until 
all the members of the Association have been notified by the Sec- 
retary of a change so ordered by the Association. 
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_Sec. 2. The price of any article, once established by the Asso- 
ciation, shall not be reduced except by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at a regular meeting, or at a special meeting, 
called as required by the constitution of this Association. 


ArticLe IV. 


SECTION 1. The members of the Syracuse Druggists’ Associa- 
tion agree not to buy goods of any wholesale dealer or dealers who 
shall sell to druggists or dealers known as “ scalpers,” who persist 
in cutting the prices on patent and proprietary medicines, after 
such wholesale dealer or dealers have been notified of this fact by 
the Association, and shall refuse to discontinue to furnish such 
“scalpers ” with goods. 

Sec. 2. The members of the Syracuse Druggists’ Association 
agree not to sell, either directly or indirectly, any patent or pro- 
prietary medicine or medicines to any dealers known as “ cutters ” 
or “ scalpers,” and further agree to report to the Executive Com- 
mittee the name of any outside party or firm who may be pur- 
chasing such articles in the interest of such “ cutters” or “ scal- 


pers.” 
ARTICLE V. 


Any member who shall withdraw from the Association, without 
the consent thereof, shall forfeit the amount deposited by check 
or otherwise with the Treasurer of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The constitution and by-laws can be altered or amended by a 
three-fourths vote of the members present at a stated meeting. 


AGREEMENT, 


We, the undersigned, wholesale and retail druggists, and deal- 
ets in patent medicines and proprietary articles, of Syracuse, do 
hereby mutually agree that we will not sell at retail, directly or in- 

directly, except to physicians, neither will we knowingly furnish, 

or catse to be furnished, any patent or proprietary medicine for 
less than the price intended by the manufacturers or agreed upon 
by the Syracuse Druggists’ Association. ; 

And we further agree that we will each deposit the sum of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) by check or otherwise, with the 
Treasurer of the Syracuse Druggists’ Association. 
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And for any violation of the above covenant, directly or indi- 
rectly, either by ourselves, our employees or otherwise, we agree 
to forfeit the said twenty-five dollars ($25.00). 

All violations are to be decided in the following manner: 

The Executive Committee of the above Association to decide all 
complaints ; and the party violating this contract shall forfeit such 
sum so deposited with the Treasurer of the Association. - 

And the party forfeiting the same shall immediately deposit a 
further sum of twenty-five dollars ($25.00), by check or other- 
wise, with the Treasurer, as aforesaid. 

We further agree that in giving a party or parties the advan- 
tage of quantity prices on patent and proprietary medicines, the 
quantity required shall be absolutely sold, then and there, for cash, 
credit or barter, and no contract made whereby a part may be 
~ taken and a reduction be made on the balance at a future time. 

We also agree that new proprietary and patent medicines, as 

they are introduced, shall be sold at the regular advertised price, 
and that articles, on which the retail price is not given at all, be 
sold at the price intended by the manufacturers or agreed upon by 
the Association. 
_ We further agree that the word “wholesale” shall apply to 
dealers; and “ retail” to consumers; and we also agree that no 
member shall offer inducements such as throwing in any article 
or articles, or endeavor to elude the full spirit of the agreement in 
any of the articles regulated by the Association. 

This agreement to take effect on receipt of the price lists fur- 
nished by the Secretary. 

(A list of subscribers to the “agreement ” to follow.) 


ELABORATE FORM OF COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 
* 


Copy of Constitution, By-Laws, and Rules, as adopted by the 
Druggists of Westchester Co., New York, at a Meeting Held 
te Orawaupum Hotel, at White Plains, January oth, 
1884. . 


* 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I, 


Recognizing the benefits of concerted action, we, the drug- 
gists and pharmacists of Westchester Co., do agree to organize ’ 
ourselves into a permanent association, henceforth to be known as 
the Westchester County Pharmaceutical Association. 


ARTICLE IT. 


The objects of this society shall be to fraternally unite all the 
druggists and pharmacists of the county, for mutual intercourse 
and the deliberation of all questions of interest concerning our 
fraternity. To advance the science of pharmacy, and to elevate 
our professional standing. To establish and maintain such rela- 
tions between physicians and pharmacists and between pharma- 
cists and the public at large as are just, and tend to a fair under- 
standing and the most good of all parties concerned. To unite 
and adopt a uniform scale of prices for all drugs, medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, and to consider such other measures 
and propositions as tend to stop the ruinous opposition and 
cutting of prices so largely indulged in by unscrupulous dealers. 
To foster and promote such legislation and measures as are 
intended to confine the handling and selling of drugs, poisons, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, to properly qualified 
and responsible persons. 


ArTIcLeE ITI. 


SEcTION 1.—The association shall consist of active and honor- 
ary members. Any adult person of good moral and professional 
standing, residing or doing business in this county as a druggist 
or pharmacist, or in the interest of a druggist or pharmacist, 
provided such employee has had actual experience of four years 
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in a retail drug store, where medicines are sold and physicians’ 
prescriptions are dispensed, shall be eligible for membership. 
Sec. 2.—Pharmacists, chemists, or other scientific men who 
distinguish themselves in the interests of our profession, or so- 
ciety, who may be nominated by the executive committee, may 
be elected honorary members. They are not required to con- 
tribute to the funds, vote at any meetings, or be eligible to office. 


ARTICLE IV. 


SEcTION 1.—The officers.of this society shall be a president, two 
vice presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee of five members; all of them shall be elected annually by 
ballot and shall hold office until the election of their successors. 


ARTICLE V. 


SEcTIoON 1.—The president, or, in his absence or inability to 
serve, the vice presidents in their respective order, shall preside 
at all meetings of the association, call special meetings at the 
written request of ten members, also at the request of the execu- 
tive committee, if matters of such importance occur, which the 
committee does not feel warranted to dispose of, and which need 
prompt attention. The president, or presiding vice president, 
shall further present at each annual meeting a report of the opera- 
tions of the society, suggest such objects as he finds worthy of 
notice, and perform such other duties as pertain to the.office. 

Src. 2.—The secretary shall keep a record of all proceedings 
of the association, a roll of all members, and their residences, date 
of admission, and all subsequent changes. He shall read all com- 
munications, conduct all correspondence of the society, notify 
all members ten days in advance of any special meeting, also notify 
them of their election, and inform, when necessary, each absent 
member, when elected, or appointed on a committee, furnishing 
him the names of his associates. He shall furnish a report of the 
duties performed by him at each annual meeting. 

Src. 3.—The treasurer shall have charge of all the funds of 
the society, for which he shall be personally responsible; collect 
all moneys due the association, pay all bills when countersigned 
by the president and secretary, render a full report of his trans- 
actions, and state of the treasury at each annual meeting, or when 
called upon by the executive committee. 

Sec. 4.—It shall be the duty of the secretary and treasurer to 
turn over to their successors, without wnnecessary delay, all 
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papers, books, moneys or other property of the association com- 
mitted to their care. 


ARTICLE VI. 


SECTION 1.—The executive-committee shall meet once in three 
months, or oftener, if required. It shall have charge of applica- 
tions for membership, and the publication of such matters as the 
society directs. It shall audit all bills against the association, and 
conduct all business not otherwise assigned. It shall report from 
time to time all resolutions and decisions agreed to by them, to 
the president of the association, who shall countersign such re- 
ports and papers and hand them to the secretary for final disposal 
by the association. The executive committee shall at each annual 
meeting select the names of six members for each standing com- 
mittee, from which the president shall appoint three to serve on 
such committee. 


ARTICLE VII. 


SEcTION 1.—Annual meetings of the association shall be held 

at such time and place as the association may select from year to 
ear. 

z Sec. 2—Semi-annual meetings shall be held in the same man- 
ner, the time and place to be named by the exectitive committee 
sixty days before. 

Sec. 3.—Special meetings may be called by the president, as 
stated in Art. V. of this constitution, but no other business shall 
be transacted than that stated in the call. 


ArticLe VIII. 


This association may adopt for its government such by-laws 
and regulations as do not conflict with this constitution. 


ArtTIcLe IX. 


Every proposition to alter or amend this constitution must be 
submitted in writing at an annual or semi-annual meeting, and 
must lay over until the next regular meeting, where, upon re- 
ceiving a two-third vote of the members present, it shall become 
a part of this constitution. 
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BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I. 


Fifteen members present at a meeting shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 
ArrTIcLe II. - 


Any application for membership must be made in writing, stat- 
ing name, residence, length of experience in pharmacy, whether 
graduate or licentiate of any board of pharmacy or college, and 
such application must be sent to the chairman of the executive 
committee ; which committee shall make inquiry, and if such appli- 
cation meets their approval the candidate shall be balloted for at 
. the next regular meeting. Five negative votes shall defeat an 
election. 


Articte III. 


The fees shall be one dollar initiation and two dollars annual 
contribution, to be paid into the treasury. A failure to conform 
to this requirement will render the election null and void. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Every member who neglects to pay his annual contribution to 
the treasurer shall lose his vote, and if in arrears for two success- 
ive years lose his membership. 


ARTICLE V. 


SECTION 1.—The president shall at each annual meeting appoint 
the following standing committees of which he shall be ex-officio: 

A.—A committee on trade interests. 

B.—A committee on relations of physicians and pharmacists. — 

C.—A committee on legislation. 

D.—A committee on pharmaceutical and scientific interests. 

Each committee to consist of three members to be elected by 
president from the six names as proposed in Article VI. of the 
Constitution. 

Sec, 2.—The duties of the committee on trade interests shall be 
first to devise as soon as possible a uniform price list of all crude 
drugs, herbs, roots, etc., and pharmaceutical preparations as sold 
over the counter of a retail drug store, and to submit such price 
lists for action at the next regular meeting. Second, to take note 
of such communications and matter of trade interests and report 
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- such recommendations as they deem proper or necessary to the 
interests of the association. Third, to report the state of the 
market at each regular meeting, and if needed recommend such 
alteration of the price list as circumstances may demand. 

Sec. 3.—The committee on relations of physicians and pharma- 
cists shall have discretionary power to meet with the Westchester 
County Medical Society, and to arrange an equitable system by 
which the rights of both professions are settled, recognized and 
respected. 

Sec. 4.—It shall be the duty of the legislative committee to 
communicate with the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and others as they deem prudent to promote the enaction of 
a State pharmacy law which shall regulate the sale of drugs, pois- 
ons and medicinal preparations, to confine the handling and sale 
of said articles to properly qualified pharmacists. 

Sec. 5.—The committee on pharmaceutical and scientific in- 
terests shall offer such questions and problems as will tend to en- 
lighten and advance pharmaceutical education, further, call notice 
to new discoveries and phenomena in pharmaceutical manipula- 
tions. 

Sec. 6.—Special committees may be appointed as occasion re- 
quires, but such committees shall be limited to the scope of the 
resolutions under which they act. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The association shall annually elect three delegates to the New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association and such delegates shall 
present their report at the next regular meeting of the county 
association. 

ArticLe VII. 


It shall be the duty of every member present at any meeting to 
vote upon all questions properly put, unless excused by the pre- 
siding officer. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


A committee of arbitration shall be annually elected to consist 
of a chairman, a recording secretary and one associate member 
whenever any differences arise or a complaint is made against any 
member, for violation of the constitution and by-laws or the 
agreements of the secretary or for unprofessional or improper 
conduct, then it shall be the privilege of the accused, to appoint 
two associate members on his own behalf to serve on the board 
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so composed of five members shall give both parties a fair hearing 
and decide on the merits of the case, an appeal may be taken to the 


association at the next regular meeting when a majority vote will | 


finally decide the case. cts 

This article does not cover cases of dispute between physicians 
and pharmacists, but such to be regulated by further agreements 
and amendments. . 


ARTICLE IX. 


SEcTION 1.—These By-laws shall not be suspended without 
unanimous consent of all members present at a meeting. 

Sec. 2.—Any amendments must be made in writing, read before 
the association at one sitting, and lay over to the next when, upon 
receiving the vote of two-thirds of the members present, it shall 
become a part of the By-laws. 


ARTICLE X. 


All papers to be read before the association shall be presented 
to the executive committee before the meeting, and if approved 
by them shall be read under their direction at the regular meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 


SEcTION 1.—Any officer of the association, or any member of 
committee, who absents himself from any regular meeting, or 
from any special meeting, where his services is required; or any 
such officer or member of committee who neglects the duties of the 
office for which he has been elected or appointed without a written 
and acceptable excuse shall be found guilty of misdemeanor; and 
shall pay not less than $1 or more than $5, as the meeting may 
direct, according to the delay or injury which the society may 
sustain. 

SEc. 2.—Any officer or member of the association who violates 
the constitution, by-laws or agreements, or conducts himself in an 
improper and unprofessional manner shall be called before the 
committee of arbitration and after trial may be fined to the extent 
of $10 or expelled from the society, as the committee may decide, 
from which decision an appeal may be taken to the next regular 
meeting, as provided in Article VIII. of these By-laws; and it 
shall be a misdemeanor for any member of this association to 
associate, aid, or assist any expelled offender under a penalty of 
$5, unless circumstances occur where it might be justified. 
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Sec. 3.—The executive committee shall have power to direct 
such measures and grant such privileges to members of the asso- 
ciation as they deem necessary from time to time to oppose those 
persons who by unfair and selfish actions try to gain advantages 
over the association or its members in their legal pursuits as 
_ druggists and pharmacists. 


RULES. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR AN ANNUAL MEETING. 


I. Reading of minutes of the last regular meeting. 

2. Address of president. 

3. Report of officers. :, 

4. Report of executive committee, including applications for 
membership, and all business communications. ; 

5. Report of all the other committees, in order, as called by the 
presiding officer. 

6. Election of members by ballot. 

7. Nominations and election of officers for the coming year. 

8. Debate and action on all matters in consecutive order as pre- 
sented in the report of the several committees. 

9. Installation of Officers. 

To. Reading of all papers as approved by executive committee. 

11. Appointment of members of committees by the president. 

12. Miscellaneous business. 


II. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR SEMI-ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


. Reading of minutes of previous session. 
. Communications from presiding officer. 
. Report of executive committee, as in Rule I., Article 4. 
. Report of other committees, as in Rule I., Article 5. 
. Election of members. 
. Election of officers to fill vacancies, and appointment of 
members of committees for the same purpose. 
7. Debate and action on all matters as in Rule I., Article 8. 
8. Reading of papers as in Rule I., Article to. 
g. Miscellaneous business. me 
Cushing’s manual to be the authority to govern this association. 
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SIMPLE FORM OF LOCAL ASSOCIATION. 


a 


Constitution of the St. Lowis Apothecaries’ Association. 
ARTICLE I, 


The name of this association shall be the “ St. Louis Apothe- 
caries’ Association.” 


ARTICLE TI. 


The objects of this association shall be the promotion of the 
mutual commercial interests of its members, and to stimulate 
among them a proper professional and fraternal feeling. 


ArtTIc.e III. 


Any person of good moral character, who may be the pro- 
prietor of a retail or wholesale drug store, or manufacturing 
chemist, or who may be acting in the capacity of an assistant 
pharmacist, and who pledges himself to abide by the rules and 
regulations of this association, shall be eligible to membership. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The officers of this association shall consist of President, a 
Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and four Directors, to 
be elected annually on the first Wednesday in May. The four 
Directors, together with the President, Vice President, and Sec- 
retary, shall constitute an Executive Committee, and these offi- 
cers shall perform such duties as may from time to time be fixed 
by the constitution adopted. 


ARTICLE V. 


The regular meetings of the association shall be held on the 
first Wednesday of February, of May, of August, and of Novem- 
ber, in each year. At the written request of any five members, 
the President may call a special meeting, but at such special meet- 
ing no subject shall be considered unless it be specified in the call. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


_ The President of the association shall preside at all its meet- 
ings, be chairman of its Executive Committee, and be its general 
executive officer. Ae 


ArTICLE VII. 


The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general 
affairs of the association; shall examine the treasurer’s accounts, 
audit all bills against the association, and shall hear all charges 
' of a transgression of the rules by any of the members, and by a 
unanimous vote may expel a member. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Any member who believes himself wronged by the decision of 
the Executive Committee shall have the right to appeal to the as- 
sociation at large. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Amendments to the constitution may be made by a majority 
vote at any regular meeting, notice of the proposed amendment 
having been given at a previous regular meeting. 


ARTICLE X. 


Nine members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The dues of the association shall be one dollar a 
year, and any member not in arrears for dues may resign at any 
regular meeting. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF FORMING LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
ADAPTABLE FOR ANY COMMUNITY. a 


ad 


. ‘From the given forms of organization of associations can 
chosen almost any desirable constitution and by-laws me : 
to any community or county. States having pharmacy | 
make their own conditions and rules. 


‘ 


f FINIS._ 


—e 


Shall pharmacists become tradesmen? If your answer 
query is in the negative, then join your Local, County, ors st 
Association, one or all three of them. i 


r 
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